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His  eye  was  keen. 
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THE  PHILANTHROPIST, 


WHO  READS  WITH  A DISPOSITION  TO  BE  PLEASED} 


A N D SUCH  IS  THE  PATRON 


OUR.  AUTHOR  WOULD  HIMSELF  HAVE  CHOSEN; 


THESE  VOLUMES  ARE  INSCRIBED, 


IN  FULL  CONFIDENCE  OF 


THEIR  MEETINGWITH  A LIBERAL  PROTECTION, 


THOUGH  USHERED  INTO  THE  WORLD  BY 


AN  ANONYMOUS  EDITOR 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


TH  E Editor  of  tbele  Mifcellanies  will  not  tref- 
pafs  on  the  Reader’s  patience  by  expatiating  on 
their  value.  The  peculiar  vein  of  humour  which 
diftinguifhed  Dr.  King,  receiving  frefh  graces  from 
the  benevolence  of  his  heart,  as  it  fecured  him  the 
efteem  of  fome  of  the  bell  and  greateft  of  his  con- 
temporaries, needs  no  better  recommendation  than  an 
appeal  to  his  Writings.  From  the  fcattered  manner, 
however,  in  which  they  have  been  hitherto  publilhed, 
but  few  of  his  admirers  have  been  able  to  obtain  a 
complete  copy.  That  inconvenience  is  here  reme- 
died ; and  fome  pieces  are  preferved,  which,  though 
they  add  greatly  to  our  Author’s  reputation,  were  in 
danger  of  being  loft  to  the  world. 

For  the  Notes,  indeed,  fome  apology  may  be  ex* 
pe£ted  : yet  the  Editor  will  rather  trull  to  the  candour 
of  the  Reader,  whofe  convenience  he  hath  endea- 
voured to  confult,  than  meanly  alk  for  applaufe  under 
a pretence  of  pointing  out  their  defeats.  If,  in  fome 
few  inftances,  he  hath  faid  too  much,  let  it  be  under- 
Vol,  I.  b z Hood 
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Hood  as  his  idea,  that  every  book  fhould  contain 
within  itfelf  its  neceffary  explanation ; and  if  (by 
giving  in  the  compafs  of  a few  lines  fome  dates  or 
interefting  events  in  the  life  of  a remarkable  perfon) 
the  Reader  is  fayed  the  trouble  of  fearching  through 
many  volumes,  he  flatters  himfelf  he  hath  performed 
a fervice  not  wholly  unacceptable. 

March  30,  1776* 
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OUR  Author  was  the  fon  of  Ezekiel  King,  gentleman, 
of  London;  and  had  the  honour  of  being  allied  to  the 
noble  houfes  of  Clarendon  and  Rocheller a.  He  was  born  in 
1663,  bred  with  the  llriftelt  care  from  infancy,  and,  at  a 
proper  age  placed,  as  a king’s  fcholar,  under  the  tuition  of 
Dr.  Bulby,  at  Weftminfter  fchool;  where  his  natural  good 
talents  received  fuch  improvements  from  cultivation,  as 
might  be  expedited  from  fo  admirable  a mailer.  From  Weil- 
minller  he  was  eledled  to  Chrilt  Church,  Oxford ; and  ad- 
mitted a lludent  there,  in  Michaelmas  term,  168  r,  at  eighteen 
years  of  age  b.  Happy  in  this  lituation,  he  made  ufe  of  the 
advantages  it  gave  him.  He  had  a llrong  propenfity  to 
letters ; and  of  thofe  valuable  treafures  he  daily  increafed 
his  ltock. 

Early  in  life,  Mr.  King  became  poUched  of  a finall  pa- 
ternal ellate  in  Middlefex.  From  his  occafionally  mention- 
ing “ his  tenants  in  Northampton  and  Leicefterihire c,”  his 
Biographers  have  fuppofed  him  to  have  been  a land-holder 
alfo  in  thofe  counties ; but,  as  we  have  no  other  authority  for 

a In  his  Adverfaria,  p.  a6i,  of  this  volume,  he  calls  lord 
Harcourt  his  couiin ; and  fee  what  he  fays,  p.  244,  of  his  great 
grandfather. 

b Wood,  Ath.Ox.  vol.  II.  col.  1064. 
c See  p.  50,  of  this  volume. 
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fuch  a fuppofitkm,  it  appears  of  little  weight.  They  a?e 
mentioned  only  as  inland  places,  and  therefore  adding  greater 
ftrength  to  the  ridicule  that  paffage  throws  on  Mr,  Molef- 
worth. 

From  the  circumflance,  however,  of  his  going  out  Com- 
pounder d when  he  took  his  fxrlh  degree,  it  is  plain  that  he 
had  a tolerable  fortune,  which  enabled  him  to  indulge 
his  genius  and  inclination  in  the  choice  and  method  of  hi& 
ftudies;  ranging  freely  and  at  large  through  the  pleafant 
fields  of  polite  literature,  and  ravifhed  with  the  fweet  purfuit, 
he  profecuted  it  with  incredible  diligence  and  afliduity. 

He  took  his  firft  degree  in  arts,  Dec,  8,  1685;  proceeded 
regularly  to  M.  A.  July  6,  1688;  and  the  fame  year  com- 
menced Author. 

A religious  turn  of  mind,  joined  to  the  warmeft  regard 
for  the  honour  of  his  country,  prompted  him  to  refcue  the 
character  and  name  of  Wickliffe,  our  firft  Reformer,  from 
the  calumnies  of  Monf,  Varillas.  The  thing  had  been  pub- 
licly requeued  alfo,  as  a proper  undertaking  for  fuch  as  were 
at  leifure,  and  would  take  the  trouble.  Mr.  King,  therefore* 
deeming  himfelf  to  be  thus  called  forth  to  the  charge,  readily 
entered  the  lifts ; and,  with  a proper  mixture  of  wit  and 
learning,  handfbmely  expofed  the  blunders  of  that  French 
author,  in  “ Reflections  upon  Monf.  Varilias’s  Hiftory  of 
“ Herefy,  Book  I.  Tom.  I.  fo  far  as  relates  to  Engiilh  mat- 
**  ters,  more  efpecially  thofe  of  Wickliffe  *,** 

About  this  time,  having  fixed  on  the  Civil  I, a w for  his 
profeffion,  he  entered  upon  that  line  in  the  Univerfity. 

In  1690,  he  tranflated,  from  the  French  of  Monfieur  and 
Madame  Dacier,  “ The  Life  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus, 
4‘  the  Roman  Emperor;  together  with  fome  feleCt  Remarks 
“ on  the  faid  Antoninus’s  Meditations  concerning  himfelf,. 
**  treating  of  a natural  Man’s  Happinefj,  &c.  as  alfo  upon 
“ the  Lite  of  Antoninus {. * 

About  the  fame  time  he  wrote  “ A Dialogue  Ihewing  the 
way  to  Modern  Preferments;”  a droll  fatire,  which  contains 

A Wood,  Fafti,.vol.  II.  p.  226. 

* Mr.  Edward  Hannes,  another  young  ftudent  of  Chrift 
Church,  had  alfo  a hand  in  this  trad,  which  is  the  firft  in  the 
prefent  collection.  See  voL  III.  p.  196.. 

f Athen.  Ox.  ubi  fupra. 

S.  Printed  in  vol.  I,  p.  18 si. 
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fome  folid  truths,  under  the  difguife  of  a converfation  be- 
tween three  illuftrious  perfonages ; the  Tooth -drawer  to  Car- 
dinal Porto  Carero,  the  Corn-cutter  to  Pope. Innocent  XI, 
and  the  Receiver  General  to  an  Ottoman  Mufti. 

July  7,  1692,  he  took  his  degree  of  Bachelor  and  DoCtor  in 
Laws  ; and  Nov.  12 , that  year,  by  the  favour  of  Dr.  Til* 
lotfon,  archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  obtained  a Fiat,  which, 
admitting  him  an  Advocate  at  DoCtor’s  Commons,  enabled 
him  to  plead  in  the  Courts  of  the  Civil  and  Ecclefiaftical 
Law. 

1111693,  he  publilhed  a tranflation  of  New  Manners 
“ and  Characters  of  the  two  great  Brothers,  the  Duke  of 
“ Bouillon  and  Marefchal  Turenne,  written  in  French  by 
“ James  de  Langlade,  Baron  of  Saumieres.”  The  Tran* 
flator’s  Dedication,  to  his  “ honoured  friend  Sir  Edmund 
“ Warcup,”  is  printed  in  this  collection  h. 

Either  in  this  or  early  in  the  following  year,  appeared  a 
very  extraordinary  morqeau,  under  the  title  of  “ An  Anfwer 
4‘  to  a Book,  which  will  be  publilhed  next  week,  intituled, 
“ A Letter  to  the  Reverend  Dr.  South,  upon  occafion  of  a 
“ late  Book,  intituled  Animadverfions  on  Dr.  Sherlock’s 
“ Book,  intituled,  A Vindication  of  the  Holy  and  Ever- 
“ bleffed  Trinity.  Being  a Letter  to  the  Author.”  What 
effeCt  this  had  in  favour  of  Dr.  South,  may  be  feen  in  Dr. 
King’s  own  words*. 

In  Auguft  1694,  Mr.  Molefworth  publilhing  his  “ Ac- 
“ count  of  Denmark  as  it  was  in  the  year  1692,”  our  Au- 
thor took  up  his  pen  once  more  in  his  country’s  caufe,  the 
honour  of  which  was  thought  to  be  blemilhed  by  that  ac- 
count ; Mr.  Scheel,  the  Danifh  Minifter,  having  prefented 
a memorial  againit  it  k.  Animated  with  this  fpirit,  he  drew 
up  a cenfure  of  it,  which  he  printed  in  1694,  under  the  title 
ot  “ Animadverfions  on  the  pretended  account  of  Den- 
“ mark1.”  This  was  fo  much  approved  by  Prince  George, 
confort  to  the  Princefs  Anne,  that  the  DoCtor  was  fbon  after 
appointed  fecretary  to  her  Royal  Highnefs 
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It  may  not  be  improper  to  mention  in  this  place,  that  Mr. 
Molefworth’s  book  underwent  another  examination,  the  fame 
year,  in  “ Denmark  vindicated,  being  an  Anfwer  to  a late 
“ Treatife,  called.  An  Account  of  Denmark  as  it  was  in 
ic  the  year  1692,  fent  from  a Gentleman  in  the  Country  to 
“ his  Friend  in  London.”  This  Writer,  who  dedicates  to 
Prince  George,  and  ligns  himfelf  J.  C.  D.  has  taken  up  the 
matter  in  a very  ferious  point  of  view,  and  left  the  whole 
field  of  pleafantry  and  ridicule  to  Dr.  King,  which,  in  his 
able  hands,  appears  to  have  been  the  moft  fuccefsful  method 
of  attack. 

In  1697,  he  took  a fhare  with  his  fellow-collegians  at 
Chrift  Church,  in  the  memorable  difpute  about  the  genuine- 
nefs  of  Phalaris’s  Epiftles.  His  firih  appearance  in  that  con- 
troverfy  was  owing  to  his  being  accidentally  prefent  at  a 
converfation  between  Dr.  Bentley  and  Mr.  Bennet  the  book- 
feller,  concerning  the  MS.  of  Phalaris  in  the  King’s  Library. 
Mr.  Boyle,  when  anfwering  Dr.  Bentley’s  Diflertation,  ap- 
plied to  our  Author  for  the  particulars  or  what  paffed  on  that 
occalion  ; which  he  received  in  the  Ihortbut  exprelhve  Letter  D 
which  Mr.  Boyle  has  printed  in  his  book,  in  1698  °,  with 

the 

n Vol.  1.  p.  141. 

0 As  few  controverfial  pieces  were  ever  written  in  finer  lan- 
guage, or  more  artfully,  than  this  “ Examination;”  fo  none  per- 
haps ever  abounded  fo  much  in  wit,  ridicule,  and  fatire ; the 
point  being  not  fo  much  to  confute,  as  to  expofe,  the  learned 
Differtator  : for  Mr.  Boyle,  in  his  Preface  to  the  “ Epiftles  of 
“ Phalaris,”  had  fignified  his  own  diftruft  of  their  genuinenefs, 
and,  in  effeft,  declared  himfelf  very  indifferent  about  it.  Bent- 
ley, on  the  other  hand,  who  had  nothing  in  view  but  to  fupport 
what  he  had  afferted,  by  proving  the  Epiftles  fpurious,  though 
he  is  far  from  being  deftitute  of  ftrokes  of  humourous  fatire, 
abounded  chiefly  in  argument  and  erudition;  and  by  thel'c  gained 
over  all  the  Reafoners  and  the  Learned,  while  the  Laughers,  who 
make  an  infinite  majority,  were  carried  away  by  the  art  of  Mr. 
Boyle’s  performance.  In  fliort,  though  the  liaughtinefs,  the  in- 
folence,  the  rude  temper,  and  pedantry,  of  Dr.  Bentley,  made  him 
juftly  odious  ; yet,  to  give  him  his  due,  his  “ Diflertation  on  the 
“ Epiftles  of  Phalaris,”  with  his  anfwer  to  the  objections  of  Mr. 
Boyle,  is  one  of  the  moft  illuftrious  monuments  of  fagacity,  nice 
difcernment,  fkill  in  criticifm,  and  depth  of  erudition,  that  ever 
was  erefted  by  a man  of  letters;  If,  to  ufe  the  words  of  Mr. 
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the  teflimonies  of  Mr.  Rennet  and  Mr.  Gibfon  (who  had 
been  employed  as  the  Collator).  Stung  by  thefe  ftubborn 
fads,  Dr.  Bentley,  in  the  enlarged  edition  of  his  Diflertation, 
1699,  endeavoured  to  invalidate  their  force,  by  an  attempt 
to  weaken  the  credibility  of  the  witneffes,  On  Dr.  King,  in 
particular,  he  has  condei'cended  to  bellow  near  eight  pages  of 
his  Preface,  a Ihort  fpecimen  of  which  is  annexed  to  the  Letter 
we  have  laft  referred  to.  In  a fecond  letter  to  Mr.  Boyle  f, 
our  Author,  with  great  modefty,  refutes  the  groundlefs  ca- 
lumny, and  proves  that  Dr.  Bentley  himfelf  has  confirmed 
his  telfimony  in  every  particular,  but  the  having  omitted  the 
great  Critic’s  beautiful  fimilitu.de  of“  afqueezed  orange,” 

In  the  progrefs  of  the  controverfy  % Dr.  King  publifhed  his 
“ Dialogues  of  the  Dead r,”  written  (as  he  fays)  “ in  felf- 
“ defence,”  and  replete  with  that  admirable  fpecies  of  banter 
which  was  his  peculiar  talent,  and  which  muft  have  abun- 
dantly mortified  his  adverfary’s  vanity.  How  much  Dr. 
King  had  this  controverfy  at  heart,  may  be  feen  by  the  va- 
rious Memoranda  concerning  it  which  are  fcattered  up 
and  down  his  works5. 

At  the  end  of  1698,  or  early  in  1699,  came  out  “ A 
“ Journey  to  London  in  the  year  1698,  after  the  ingenious 
“ Method  of  that  made  by  Dr.  Martin  Lifter  the  fame 
“ year1;”  which  he  delignedas  a vindication  of  his  country. 
This  was  a fpecimen  of  that  particular  humour  in  which  he 

Boyle,  in  the  Preface  to  his  “ Examination,”  he  did  “ carry  his 
“ criticifm  io  far  as  to  alfert,  not  only  of  Phalaris,  but  of  his 
“ Editor  alfo,  that  they  neither  of  them  wrote  what  was  aferibed 
to  them,”  he  went  no  farther  than  the  difeerning,  unprejudiced, 
and  learned  part  of  the  public  went  with  him.  What  fhare 
Mr.  Boyle  had  in  the  edition  of  Phalaris,  which  no  doubt  he  was 
put  upon  to  raife  a little  reputation  in  letters,  is  not  eafy  to  de- 
termine : but  many  are  of  opinion,  that  the  “ Examination,” 
though  publifhed  with  his  name,  was  in  reality  no  part  of  it  his. 
It  was  then,  and  has  fince  been,  generally  aferibed  to  Dean  Al- 
drich, Dr.  After  bury,  Dr.  John  Freind,  Dr.  Smallridge,  and  other 
wits  of  Chrift  Church;  who  contributed  their  quotas  in  this  work, 
for  the  lake  of  humbling  the  redoubtable  Bentley,  whom  they 
heartily  hated. 
p Vol.  I.  p.  142. 

m Of  which  iee  iome account,  vol.  I.  p 135, and  vol.  III.  p.296. 
r \'ol.  I.  p.  144. 

Particularly  in  the  Adverfaria.  1 Vo).  I.  p.  187. 
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excelled,  and  the  charms  of  which  proved  irrefiftible.  A 
Writer,  it  mud:  be  allowed,  is  not  always  the  moll;  unexcep- 
tionable judge  of  his  own  produflions.  But  it  is  plain  that 
Dr.  King  thought  it  better  than  any  of  his  former  works,  as 
he  frequently  wrote  afterwards  under  the  name  of  “ The 
*(  Author  of  the  Journey  to  London.” 

It  has  been  pretty  generally  allowed,  that  Dr.  King,  though 
he  could  not  endure  his  bufinefs  as  an  Advocate,  made  an  ex- 
cellent Judge  in  the  Court  of  Delegates,  as  often  as  he  was 
called  to  that  Bench  u.  The  fatigue,  however,  of  a Civilian’s 
duty  was  too  great  for  his  natural  indolence;  and  he  retired 
to  his  iludent’s  place  at  Chrift  Church,  to  indulge  his  pre- 
dominant attachment  at  better  leifure. 

From  this  time,  giving  way  to  that  fuganegotii  fo  incident 
to  the  poetical  race,  he  palled  his  days  in  the  purfuit  of  the 
fame  ravifhing  images,  which,  being  aptly  moulded,  came 
abroad  in  manufcript,  in  the  form  of  pleafant  tales  and  other 
pieces  in  verfe,  at  various  times,  as  they  happened  to  be 
finifhed.  ■ Many  of  thefe  he  afterwards  collected,  and  pub- 
lifhed  them,  together  with  fome  other  pieces,  in  his  “Mifcel- 
44  lanies,”  prefixing  this  remark  in  the  Preface  concerning 
them:  “ The  remaining  papers  which  are  here  muft  feek 
44  their  fate  : they  were  abroad  in  manufcript ; and  I hope 
“ will  not  have  harder  fortune  now  they  are  in  print  than 
44  they  had  in  the  opinion  of  fome  friends  before  they  were 
44  fo.” 

In  1700,  he  publiihed,  without  a name,  a fevere  fatire 
on  the  credulity  of  Sir  Hans  Sioane,  intituled,  “ The  Tran- 
44  faclioneer  w,  with  fome  of  his  Philofophical  Fancies,  in 
44  two  Dialogues.”  The  irony  in  this  tradt  is  admirable; 
and  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  notwkhftanding  the  defervedly 
high  character  of  that  great  phyftcian  and  able  naturalift,  that 
©ur  Author  has  in  many  places  difcovered  the  vulnerable  heel 

14  All  appeals  from  the  Eccleiiaftical  and  Admiralty  Courts  are 
(agreeably  to  Stat.  25  Hen.  VIII.)  determined  by  a Court  of 
Delegates,  confiding  of  three  Common-law  Judges,  and  five  Ci- 
vilians ; from  whole  fentence  there  is  no  further  appeal : but, 
upon  good  reafons  affigned,  the  Lord  Chancellor  may  grant  a 
commiffion  of  review.  All  the  Advocates  refiding  in  Dodlors 
Commons,  are  occafionally  members  of  this  high  court,  his 
Majefty’s  commiffion  ufually  fekdling  them  in  rotation. 

w Printed  in  vol.  II.  p.  x.  iee  the  Preface  prefixed  to  it. 
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of  Achilles,  and  that  his  fatirical  obfervations  are  well  founded. 
Thefe  reflexions,  however  fevere  they  may  fall  on  the  Se- 
cretary, extend  not  to  the  refpeXable  body  on  which,  at  fir  ft 
view,  they  may  appear  to  glance.  The  “ TranfaXions,5* 
from  the  beginning  to  the  year  17^1,  were  always  confi- 
dered  as  the  publication  of  the  refpeXive  Secretaries ; and 
even  fince  that  period,  the  Society,  as  a body,  difclaims,  in 
a public  advertil'ement,  the  being  accountable  for  any  par- 
ticular paper  which  may  appear  in  the  work.  It  is  acknow- 
ledged, that,  fince  their  incorporation,  April  22,  1663,  the 
Royal  Society  has  made  a much  greater  progrefs  in  true  na- 
tural knowledge,  than  had  before  been  made  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world.  They  have  carried  their  refearches 
into  every  part  of  the  creation,  and  have  Hill  difcovered  new 
wonders.  It  is  true  their  minute  enquiries  have  been  occa- 
fionally  the  fubjeX  of  ridicule,  as  the  beft  writings  are  faid 
to  be  the  propereft  fubjeXs  for  burlefque ; but  fcoffers  ftiould 
confider,  that  the  wings  of  the  butterfly  were  painted  by  the 
fame  Almighty  hand  that  made  the  funx. 

Early  in  1701,  Dr.  King  was  re-called  to  the  bufy  fcenes 
of  life.  His  friend  James  the  third  earl  of  Anglefea  (who 
hadfucceeded  to  that  title  April  1,  1690),  married,  OX.  28, 
1699,  the  lady  Catharine  Darnley,  natural  daughter  to  King 
James  II,  by  Catharine  countefs  of  Dorcheftery,  and  had  by 
her  one  daughter.  After  living  together  little  more  than 
one  year,  a difpute  arofe  between  them,  which  ended  not  but 
in  a reparation.  Lord  Anglefea  folicited  the  affiftance  of  Dr. 
King;  and  the  force  of  friendfhip  prevailed  over  his  natural 
averfion  to  the  wrangling  of  the  bar.  He  complied  with 
the  requeft ; took  abundant  pains  for  his  old  friend,  more 
than  he  was  ever  known  to  do ; and  made  fuch  a figure  in 
the  Earl’s  defence,  as  fhewed  him  to  have  had  abilities 
in  his  profelfion  equal  to  any  occafion  that  might  call  for 
them,  and  effeXually  eftablifhed  his  reputation  in  the  cha- 
raXer  of  a Civilian,  as  he  had  already  done  in  that  of  a polite 
IVriter. . His  Biographers  having  been  regularly  miftaken  in 
mentioning  of  this  circumftance,  by  fuppofing  it  to  have 
happened  after  his  return  from  Ireland  in  1708;  we  {hall  add 
here  a few  dates,  to  afcertain  the  precife  period.  Feb.  z$t 

1 Mr.  Granger’s  **  Biographical  Hiftory,”  vol.  I.  p.  8 1 j 
1 *°,\V°  1vv’ucfi  wc  gratefully  acknowledge  many  obligations. 

y Or  whom,  fee  vol.  III.  p.  74;  and  Granger,  vol.  IV.  p.  330. 
a *700-1* 
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1700-1,  the  countefs  petitioned  the  upper  houfe  of  parlia- 
ment, “ that  her  lord  might  waive  his  privilege,  or  that  Hie 
“ might  have  leave  to  bring  in  a bill  of  reparation,  for  his 
“ cruelty.”  Two  days  after,  their  lordfhips  were  pleafed  to 
direct  the  earl  of  Rochefter,  lord  Ferrers,  lord  Haverfham, 
and  lord  Somers,  to  go  to  the  lady  Anglefea,  and  endeavour 
to  perfuade  her  to  return  to  her  hufoand,  and  to  let  her  know 
that  the  earl  declared  he  was  ready  to  receive  her,  and,  upon 
her  fubmiffion  and  good  behaviour,  would  treat  her  with 
kindnefs ; and  that,  in  all  cafes,  (Ire  fhould  be  fate  from  any 
violence.  March  3,  the  earl  ot  Rocheller  gave  the  houfe  an 
account  of  their  friendly  negotiation;  which  in  the  end  proved 
fruitlefs.  The  fame  day,  leave  was  given  to  bring  in  a bill 
for  their  feparation  ; againft  which  lord  Haverfham  z lingly 

* John  Thompfon,  efq;  of  Haverfham  in  Buckinghamlhire, 
through  the  influence  of  his  father,  who  had  taken  up  arms 
againft  the  royal  party  in  the  civil  war,  was  bred  in  republican 
principles,  which  took  deep  root  in  him  from  his  acquaintance 
with  Thomas  lord  Wharton;  who  introduced  him  to  the  friend- 
fhip  and  efleem  of  Arthur  Anneiley,  the  firft  earl  of  Anglefea  of 
that  name,  then  lord  privy  feal ; a great  favourer  of  the  Dilfenters, 
and  whole  daughter  Mr.  Thompfon  married.  This  match 
brought  him  into  the  good  graces  of  Charles  II,  who  would  have 
preferred  him,  but  that  he  found  him  unwilling  to  comply  with 
the  court  meafures.  However,  he  was  created  a baronet  in  1673; 
but  refufed  a place.  In  parliament  he  was  a conflant  oppofer  of 
arbitrary  meafures,  and  a ftrenuous  promoter  of  the  exclufion 
bill.  In  1688,  he  was  one  of  the  firft  who  figned  the  alfociation, 
and  was  afterwards  much  confulted  by  king  William.  In  1696, 
he  was  created  baron  of  Haverfham,  and  made  one  of  the  lords  of 
the  admiralty ; in  which  port  he  continued  till  March  1701 ; when, 
the  earl  of  Pembroke  being  appointed  lord  high  admiral,  he  was 
fo  difgufted,  that  he  took  every  opportunity  of  oppofing  the 
court.  On  the  death  of  king  William,  he  was  defirous  of  being 
well  with  the  new  minillry ; but. not  finding  any  good  effefts  from 
his  vifits  to  them,  continued  in  oppofition.  In  1706,  he  was 
violent  againft  the  Union.  In  1707,  he  became  a conftant  com- 
municant of  the  eftablilhed  church,  occafioned,  as  was  faid,  by 
the  rigid  Prelbyterian  minifters  refufing  him  the  facrament  for 
living  in  too  great  fam  liaritv  in  his  fi  r it  lady’s  time  with  his 
•houfekeeper  Mrs,  Graham,  whom  he  married  in  May  1709.  In 

1709- 10,  he  made  a lpeech  in  defence  of  Saelieverell  and  the 
church  ; and  foon  after  had  the  fatisfafifion  to  fee  a total  change  of 
the  mi niftry  which  he  had  fo  warmly  oppofed.— He  died  Nov.  t, 

1710- 1 1. 
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entered  a fpirited  proteit,  from  arguments  fuggefled  by  the 
Civilians  ; moil  probably  from  Dr.  King,  on  whom  lord  An- 
glefea  io  much  depended.  The  bill  was  brought  in,  March 
6;  and,  after  repeated  hearings  of  couniel,  civilians,  and  wit- 
neil'es,  and  a folemn  declaration  from  the  countefs,  “ that 
“ fhe  thought  her  life  would  be  in  danger  if  fhe  ffiould  again 
“ live  with  the  earl,” it  was  palled,  April  29,  1701  ; agreed  to 
by  the  commons,  May  14  ; and  received  the  royal  afitnt,  June 
12.  The  earl  died  Jan.  21,  1701-2;  and  his  lady  was  a 
fecond  time  married,  March  1,  1705b  to  John  Sheffield,  duke 
of  Buckingham  and  Normanby,  who  had  before  had  two 
wives.  She  died  March  13,  1742-3:  her  character,  which 
is  fomewhat  extraordinary,  and  is  laid  to  have  been  written 
by  herfelf,  may  be  feen  in  Mr.  Pope’s  works,  vol.  VIII. 

Notwithftandingthe  reputation  acquired  by  Dr.  King  in  the 
progrefs  of  lord  Anglefea’s  caufe,  a caufe  which  demonilrated 
his  finning  abilities;  it  mull  be  acknowledged,  he  never  after- 
wards attained  any  linking  eminence  in  a proteffion  where 
conllant  affiduity  and  a long  courfe  of  years  are  requihtes  for 
the  acquifition  of  fame.  Captivated  by  the  Mufes,  he  neg- 
ledted  bufinefs,  and,  by  degrees,  as  is  natural  to  fuch  tempers, 
began  to  dread  and  abhor  it.  Heedlefs  of  thole  neceffary 
fupplies  which  a due  attention  would  actually  hare  brought 
to  his  finances,  they  wrere  lb  much  impaired  by  his  negledf, 
and  by  the  gay  courie  of  life  which  he  led,  that  he  gladly  ac- 
cepted the  offer  of  preferment  in  Ireland;  a fure  lign  that  his 
pratticc  was  then  not  very  confiderable,  as  he  is  perhaps  the 
only  Civilian  that  ever  went  to  refide  in  Ireland  after  once 
having  experienced  the  emoluments  of  a fettlement  in  Doctors 
Commons. 

The  exadt  period  of  his  quitting  this  kingdom  cannot  now 
be  afeertained.  It  has  been  generally  fuppofed  that  he  went 
with  lord  Pembroke,  who  was  appointed  lord  lieutenant  in 
April  1707.  Buthe  was  certainly  in  Ireland  much  earlier, 
as  we  have  a corredt  copy  of  **  Mully  of  Mountown,”  in 
1704°,  from  the  Author  himfelf,  with  a complaint  that, 
before  that  time , feme  fpurious  copies  had  crept  into  the  world. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  his  preferment  was  owing  to 
the  united  intereffs  of  the  earl  of  Rochefter,  his  relation, 

„ C !n  v°f  HI-  p-  203. — The  “ Remarks  on  the  Tale  of 

a dub,  (vol.  I.jp.  209)  and  “ Orpheus  and  Eurydice,”  (vol. 
iil.  p.  207)  were  firft  publifhed  at  the  fame  time. 

(lord- 
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*ord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  from  Dec.  12,  1700,  to  Feb.  4, 
1702-3),  and  his  noble  patron  the  earl  of  Pembroke  (lord 
high  admiral  of  England  and  Ireland  from  Jan.  18,  1701-2 
to  May  1702).  If  this  conjecture  be  allowed,  the  date  is 
fixed  clearly  to  the  beginning  of  1702,  and  the  thread  of  the 
hiftory  is  properly  connected  d. 

Dr.  King  was  now  in  a new  fcene  of  aCtion.  Ke  was 
Judge  of  the  high  court  of  admiralty  in  Ireland,  foie  com- 
miffioner  of  the  prizes,  and  keeper  of  the  records  in  Birming- 
ham’s Tower.  The  latter,  indeed,  was  rather  a matter  of 
honour  than  of  profit ; the  falary  being  at  that  time  but  ten 
pounds  a year,  though  afterwards  advanced  to  four  hundred. 
He  had  likewife  the  happinefs  of  being  appointed  vicar  ge- 
neral to  the  lord  primate,  Dr.  Narciffus  Marfh. 

With  thefe  honours  he  was  well  received  and  countenanced 
by  perfons  of  the  higheft  rank,  and  might  have  made  his 
fortune  if  the  change  of  climate  could  have  wrought  a change 
in  his  difpofition.  But  fo  far  was  he  from  forming  any  de- 
sign to  heap  up  riches,  or  of  treafuring  up  any  of  that  money 
which  was  now  in  a manner  thrown  into  his  lap,  that  he 
returned  to  England  with  no  other  treafure  than  a few  merry 
poems  and  humourous  effays. 

During  his  refidence  in  Ireland,  he  entered  into  a parti- 
cular friendfhip  with  Judge  Upton e,  who  was  entirely  of  a 
congenial  dilpolition  with  himfelf,  delighting  in  retirement 
and  poetical  amufements.  This  gentleman  having  a beauti- 
ful villa,  called  Mountown,  a fmall  dill  a nee  from  Dublin, 
Dr.  King  fpent  moft  of  his  time  there;  negle&ing  all  his  bu- 
finefs,  feldom  attending  the  duties  of  his  offices,  and  for- 
getting even  to  pay  his  court  to  the  lord  lieutenant.  So  much 
was  he  delighted  with  his  indolent  retirement  and  melan- 

d By  Chaffiberlayne’s  “ Prefent  State  for  1706,”  we  find  Dr. 
King  was  actually  in  his  offices  in  Ireland  in  1705;  and,  could  a 
copy  of  that  work  of  a little  earlier  date  be  confulted,  we  have  no 
doubt  but  it  would  confirm  what  is  above  advanced. 

e Mr.  Ambrofe  Upton,  of  a good  family  in  Devonfliire,  who 
was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  ejeCted  for  being  a Nonconformift, 
and  who  afterwards  retired  into  Ireland  feems  to  have  been  the 
judge’s  father  j and  Henry  Upton,  efq;  the  prefent  regifier  of  the 
court  of  delegates  in  Ireland,  and  deputy  regifter  of  the  prero- 
gative court,  is  probably  of  the  fame  family. 
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choly  companion,  that  he  feemed  to  have  no  other  wifh  than 
of  living  and  dying  with  his  beloved  Mully,  the  Red  Cow 
that  gave  him  milk,  and  the  fubjeA  of  an  admirable  Poem 1 ; 
which,  at  that  time,  the  Critics  would  have  impofed  upon  the 
world  for  apolitical  allegory,  the  remotett  from  the  Doftor’s 
intention  of  any  thing  they  could  have  devifed.  But  he 
would  hardly  think  of  attempting  to  undeceive  them.  The 
celebrated  “ Rape  of  the  Lock”  was,  in  17 1 1,  allegorized  in 
the  fame  manner  by  a Critic  (Mr.  Pope  himfelf),  who, 
afluming  as  a pojlulatum,  that  the  Lock  was  the  Barrier  Treaty , 
made  out  all  the  reft  of  the  allegory  very  clearly  and  unexcep- 
tionably.  Dr.  King’s  poem,  however,  infad,  was  no  morethan 
a grateful  expreffion  of  the  happinefs  he  felt  in  his  fequeftered 
lituation,  buried  alive,  as  it  were,  with  his  beloved  Mully. 

On  the  25th  of  November,  1708,  the  earl  of  Wharton  was 
appointed  lord  lieutenant;  and  his  fecretary,  Mr.  Addifon, 
immediately  on  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  was  made  keeper  of 
the  records.  We  may  reafonably  fuppofe,  therefore,  that  Dr. 
King  returned  from  that  kingdom  about  the  end  of  1708. 

On  his  re-fettlement  at  London,  he  almoft  immediate- 
ly gave  the  world  thofe  admirable  inftances  of  the  humour 
lb  peculiarly  his  own,  by  publifhing  the  efl’ays,  diftinguilhed 
by  the  title  of  “ Uleful  Tranfa&ions  in  Phiiofophy  and  other 
“ forts  of  Learining the  firft  number  of  which  was  for  the 
months  of  January  and  February,  1708-9?;  the  fecond,  for 
March  and  April11 ; the  third,  for  May,  June,  July,  and  Au« 
guit '.  It  is  needlefs  to  give  here  an  enumeration  of  the  par- 
ticular EtTays,  as  they  may  be  feen  in  the  Table  of  Contents  k ; 
but  we  (hall  juft  mention,  that  the  laft  of  them,  “ containing 
“ a Voyage  to  the  Ifland  of  Cajamai  in  America,  giving  a 
“ brief  Account  of  the  Natural  Rarities,  Inhabitants,  and 
“ Difeafes  of  the  Country,  together  with  their  Cures,  after 
“ the  method  ufed  by  Jafper  Van  Slonertbergh,  &c.”  is  faid  to 
be  “ one  of  the  feverell  and  merrieft  fatires  that  ever  was 
“ written  inprofe.” 

He  now  employed  himfelf  in  finilhing  his  “ Art  of  Love, 
il  in  imitation  of  Ovid  De  Arte  Amandi l,  with  a Preface 

[ Vol.  HI.  p.  203.  g yoL  n p.  59.  h p.  92; 

* P*  k P?  307.  i Vol.  III.  p.  103. 
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“ containing  the  Life  of  Ovid and  a Dedication  to  Lord 
Herbert,  eldefl  fon  to  the  earl  of  Pembroke.  This  is  fuch 
an  imitation,  that  the  Imitator  and  his  Author  Hand  much 
upon  the  fame  terms  as  Ben  does  with  his  Father  in  the 
Comedy  ra,  “ What  thof  he  be  my  Father,  I am  not  bound 
“ prentice  to  him!”  The  Doctor’s  virtuous  difpolition  is  no 
where  more  remarkably  diftinguifhed  than  in  this  piece; 
wherein  both  the  fubjeft  and  the  example  fo  naturally  lead 
into  feme  lefs  chafte  images,  fome  looter  love  which  Hands  in 
need  of  a remedy.  But  there  is  no  occallon  for  any  remedy 
to  be  prefcribed  for  the  love  here  treated  of,  unlefs  it  be  the 
fpeedy  obtaining  of  what  it  delires,  fince  it  is  all  prudent, 
honourable,  and  virtuous.  It  is  divided  into  fourteen  books, 
mofl  of  them  ending  with  fome  remarkable  fable  and  in- 
ter eft  mg  novel. 

In  1709,  he  alfo  published  his  mofl  ingenious  Poem,  “ The 
M Art  of  Cookery,  in  imitation  of  Horace’s  Art  of  Poetry; 

with  feme  Letters  to  Dr.  Lifter  and  others,  occafioned 
44  principally  by  the  Title  of  a Book  publifhed  by  the  Doctor, 
41  being  the  Works  of  Apicius  Ctelius  n,  concerning  the  Soups 
44  and  Sauces  of  the  Ancients.  With  an  Ext  raft  of  the 
44  greateflCuriofities  contained  in  that  Book0.”  Among  the 
Letters  is  one,  upon  the  dcnt'j'calps , or  toothpicks,  of  the  An- 
cients Another  contains  a fine  imitation  of:  Horace,  Book 
I.  Ep.  V.  being  his  Invitation  of  Torquatus  to  fupperr. — • 
And  a third  contains  remarks  upon  “ The  Lawyer’s  Fortune, 
“ or  Love  in  a Hollow  Tree,”  a Comedy  by  Lord  Grimfton  h. 
Neither  the  Poem  nor  any  of  thefe  Letters  has  a date ; nor 
has  “ The  Art  of  Love.”  Whether  we  fhould  impute  this 
to  our  Author’s  indolence,  or  to  affeftation  (for  he  has  treated 
fuch  exaftnd's  in  his  “ Dialogues  of  the  Dead s”  with  fome 
contempt),  is  uncertain  ; but  he  carried  it  to  great  excefs. 
Even  the  volume  of  “ Mifcellanies,”  which  he  collefted  him- 
fclf,  is  without  a date,  either  in  the  general  title-page,  or  in 
that  of  any  particular  tract.  The  circumftances  point  out 

m See  Congreve’s  Love  for  Love. 

n “ De  Opfoniis  five  Condimentis,  five  Arte  Coquinaria, 
44  LibriDecen Amjlelod.  1709.” 

• Vol-  ID-  p-  40 

p P.  47.  a P.  52.  r P.  65. 

s Vol.  I,  n.  149. 
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the  true  time  of  molt  of  them ; but  that  is  not  the  cafe  with 
“ The  Furmetary,”  or  with  any  of  the  fmaller  Poems. 

On  the  third  of  Auguft,  1710,  appeared  the  firfi:  number  - 
of  The  Examiner,  the  ablefi  vindication  of  the  meafures  of  the 
Queen  and  her  new  Miniltry.  “ About  a dozen  of  thefe 
“ papers,”  Dr.  Swift  tells  us  l,  “ written  with  much  fpiritand 
“ fharpnefs,  fome  by  Secretary  St.  John,  fince  lord  Boling- 
“ broke;  others  by  Dr.  Atterbury,  fince  bilhop  ofRochefter; 

“ and  others  again  by  Mr.  Prior,  Dr.  Freind,  &c.  were  pub- 
“ lifhed  with  great  applaufe.  But  thefe  gentlemen  being 
“ grown  weary  of  the  work,  or  otherwife  employed,  the  de- 
“ termination  was,  that  I Ihould  continue  it,  which  I didac- 
“ cordingly  eight  months.  But,  my  fiyle  being  foon  dif- 
“ covered,  and  having  contrafteda  great  number  of  enemies, 

“ I let  it  fall  into  other  hands,  who  held  it  up  in  fome 
“ manner  until  her  majefty’s  death.”  Dr.  Swift  began  with 
N°  13,  and  ended  by  writing  part  of  N°  45;  when  Mrs. 
Manley  took  it  up,  and  finilhed  the  firfi:  volume:  it  was  af- 
terwards refumed  by  Mr.  Oldifworth,  who  compleated  four 
volumes  more,  and  publilhed  nineteen  numbers  of  a fixth 
volume,  when  the  queen’s  death  put  an  end  to  the  work. 

The  original  inllitutors  of  that  paper  feem  to  have  em- 
ployed Dr.  King  as  their  Publilher,  or  oftenfible  Author, 
belore  they  prevailed  on  their  great  Champion  to  undertake 
that  talk.  It  is  not  clear  which  parts  of  the  firfi;  ten  numbers 
were  Dr.  King’s,  though  the  Jixth  feems  much  to  refemble 
bis  manner;  but  he  appears  pretty  evidently  the  writer  of 
N°  1 1,  Oft.  12;  and  N°>  12,  Oft.  19:  and  this  agrees  with 
the  account  given  by  the  publilher  of  his  Pofthumous  Works, 
who  fays,  he  undertook  that  paper  about  the  10th  of  Ofto- 
aer  u-~0a  t^ie  26th  of  Oftober,  no  Examiner  at  all  ap- 
peared ; and  the  next  number,  which  was  publilhed  Nov. 
2,  was  written  by  Dr.  Swift. 

Our  Author’s  warm  zeal  for  the  Church  carried  him  na- 
turally on  the  fide  of  Sacheverell ; and  he  had  a hand,  in  his 
cry  larcaftic  way,  in  many  political  elTays  of  that  period. 
He  publilhed,  with  this  view,  “ A fridndly  Letter  from 

TA°rm  B°Sgy’  to  the  Rev*  Mr-  Goddard,  Canon 
of  VVindfor,  occasioned  by  a Sermon  preached  at  St. 

George  s Chapel,  dedicated  to  her  Grace  the  Duchefs  of 
Marlborough,  1710-;”  and  “ A Second  Letter  to  Mr. 

* Pofthumous  Works,  p.  71. 
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*£  Goddard,  occafioned  by  the  late  Panegyric  given  him  by 
“ the  Review,  Thurlday,  July  13,  1710*.’* 

Thefe  were  fucceeded  by  “ A Vindication  of  the  Rev. Dr. 
,e  Henry  Sacheverell,  from  the  falfe,  fcandalous,  and  ma- 
“ licious  Afperfions,  call  upon  him  in  a late  infamous  Pam- 
“ phlet,  intituled,  “ The  Modern  Fanatick  In- 
u tended  chiefly  to  expofe  the  iniquity  of  the  Faction  in 
“ general,  without  taking  any  conjiderable  Notice  of  their 
u poor  mad  Tool  Bisset  in  particular.  In  a Dialogue  be- 
“ tween  a Tory  and  a Whig?.”  This  mafterly  compofi- 
tion  had  fcarcely  appeared  in  the  world,  before  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  “ Mr.  Billet’s  Recantation;  in  a Letter  to  the  Rev. 
“ Dr.  Henry  Sacheverell  z a mod  lingular  banter  on  that 
enthufiaftic  madman ; whom  our  Author  once  more  thought 
proper  to  lalh,  in  “ An  Anfwer  to  a Second  fcandalous  Book 
“ that  Mr.  Billet  is  now  writing,  to  be  publilhed  as  foon  as 
ie  poflible  a.” 

Dr.  White  Rennet’s  celebrated  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the 
firll  duke  of  Devonshire  occalioned,  amongll  many  other 
publications,  a jeu  d'efprit  of  Dr.  King’s,  under  the  title  of 
“ An  Anfwer  to  Clemens  Alexandrinus’s  Sermon,  upon  S*uis 
“ Dives  Jalvetur?  What  Rich  Man  can  be  faved  ?”  Proving 
“ it  eafy  fora  Camel  to  get  through  the  Eye  of  a Needle b.” 

In  17 ix,  Dr.  King  very  diligently  employed  his  pen;  and 
publilhed  that  verv  ufeful  book  for  fchools,  his  “ Hillorical 
“ Account  of  the  Heathen  Gods  and  Heroes,  necelfary  for 
“ the  underftanding  of  the  ancient  Poets a work  ilill  in 
great  efteem,  and  of  which  there  have  been  feveral  editions, 
the  lall  of  them  in  1772.  This  piece  he  dedicated  to  Dr. 
Knipec,  then  upper-mailer  of  Weltminfter  fchool,  for  whom 
he  had  the  greatell  veneration. 

About  the  fame  time  he  tranllated  “ Political  Conlide- 
“ rations  upon  Refined  Politics,  and  the  Maller-ltrokes  of 

x Vol.  II.  p.  274. 

y P.  181.  Dr.  King  was  undoubtedly  aflifted  in  this  Trea- 
tife  by  Dr.  Sacheverell ; and  there  is  good  reafon  to  believe  that 
they  were  alfo  jointly  Authors  of  “ The  Principles  of  Deifm, 
“ truly  reprefented  and  fetin  a dear  Light.  In  Two  Dialogues 
between  a Sceptick  and  a Deift,  1708,”  8vo  ; which  was  an 
admirable  defence  both  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion. 

2 P.  257.  a P.  261.  b Vol.  III.  p.  37. 

c This  chara&eriftic  Dedication  is  ixferted,  vol.  III.  p.  29 *• 
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<«  State,  as  pradfifed  by  the  Ancients  and  Modems,  written 
“ by  Gabriel  Naude,  and  infcribed  to  the  Cardinal  Bagm.’ 
This  tranflation  is  dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  and 
its  defign  was  evidently  to  extol  the  earl  of  Oxford  as  a 
confummate  politician. 

At  the  fame  period  alfo  he  employed  himfelf  on  “ Rufinus, 
“ or  an  Hiftorical  Efiay  on  the  Favourite  Miniftry  under 
“ Theodolius  and  his  Son  Arcadius « with  a poem  an- 
nexed, called  “ Rufinus,  or  the  Favourite f.”  Thefe  were 
written  early  in  1711,  but  not  printed  till  the  end  of  that 
year.  They  were  leveled  againft  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough and  his  adherents  ; and,  it  muff  be  acknowledged,  are 
written  with  much  afperity. 

Towards  the  clofe  of  the  year  171  x,  ,his  fortunes  began  to 
re-aflume  a favourable  afpebt;  and  he  was  recommended  by 
his  firm  friend  Dr.  Swift  to  an  office  under  the  government. 
“ I have  fettled  Dr.  King,”  fays  that  great  Writer  £,  “ in  the 
“ Gazette;  it  will  be  worth  two  hundred  pounds  a year  to 
u him.  To-morrow  I am  to  carry  him  to  dine  with  the  Se- 
“ cretary.”  And  in  another  letter  h,  he  tells  the  archbiffiop 
of  Dublin,  “ I have  got  poor  Dr.  King,  who  was  fome  time 
“ in  Ireland,  to  be  Gazetteer;  which  will  be  worth  two  hurt- 
“ dred  and  fifty  pounds  per  annum  1 to  him,  if  he  be  diligent 
“ and  l'ober,  for  which  I am  engaged.  I mention  this,  be- 
“ caufe  I think  he  was  under  your  grace’s  protection  in 
“ Ireland.”  From  what  Swift  tells  the  archbiffiop,  and  a 
hint  which  he  has  in  another  place  dropt,  it  ffiould  feem  that 
our  Author’s  finances  were  in  fuch  a Hate  as  to  render  the 
falary  of  Gazetteer  no  contemptible  objebf  to  him.  “ Pa- 
“ trick  is  gone,”  fays  Dr.  Swift,  “ to  the  burial  of  an  Iriffi 
footman,  who  was  Dr.  King’s  fervant;  he  died  of  a con- 
“ fumption,  a fit  death  for  a poor  fiarving  Wit’s  footman  kl” 
The  office,  however,  was  bellowed  on  Dr.  King  in  a man- 
ner the  moil  agreeable  to  his  natural  temper;  as  he  had  not 
even  the  labour  of  foliciting  for  it.  On  the  lall  day  of  De- 
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cember,  17  ix,  Dr.  Swift,  Dr.  Freind,  Mr.  Prior,  and  fome 
other  of  Mr.  Secretary  St.  John’s  friends,  came  to  vifit  him; 
and  brought  with  them  the  key  of  the  Gazetteer’s-office,  and 
another  key  for  the  ufe  of  the  Paper-office,  which  had  :(ult 
before  been  made  the  receptacle  of  a curious  collection  of 
mummery ',  far  different  from  the  other  contents  of  that  in- 
valuable repolitory. 

On  the  firfi:  of  January,  our  Author  had  the  honour 
of  dining  with  the  Secretary  ; and  of  thanking  him  for  his 
remembrance  of  him  at  a time  when  he  had  almoft  for- 

fotten  himfelf.  He  entered  on  his  office  the  fame  day; 

ut  the  extraordinary  trouble  he  met  with  in  difcharging 
its  duties  proved  greater  than  he  could,  long  endure. 
Mr.  Barber,  who  printed  the  Gazette,  obliged  him  to  attend 
till  three  or  four  o’clock,  on  the  mornings  when  that  paper 
was  publifhed,  to  correct  the  errors  of  the  prefs  ; a confine-  j 
ment  which  his  verfatility  would  never  have  brooked,  if  his 
health  would  have  allowed  it,  which  at  this  time  began 
greatly  to  decline.  And  this,  joined  to  his  natural  indif- 
pofition  to  the  fatigue  of  any  kind  of  bufinefs,  furnifned  a 
fufficient  pretence  for  refigning  his  office  about  Midfummer 
1712;  as  we  find,  on  the  firft  of  July,  his  fucceffor  thus 
pointed  out : “ I have  made  Ford  gazetteer  ® ; and  got  two 
hundred  pounds  a year  fettled  on  the  employment  by  the 
“ fecretary  of  ffate,  befides  the  perquifites.  It  is  the  pret- 
tied  employment  in  England  of  its  bignels  ; yet  the  puppy 
**  does  not  feem  fatisfied  with  it ! I think  people  keep  fome 
“ follies  to  themfelves  till  they  have  occafion  to  produce  them. 
He  thinks  it  not  genteel  enough,  and  makes  twenty  diffi- 
culties.  It  is  impoffible  to  make  any  man  eafy.  His  fa- 
4<  lary  is  paid  him  every  week,  if  he  pleafes,  without  taxes 
“ or  abatement.  He  has  little  to  do  for  it.  He  has  a pretty 
6i  office,  with  coals,  candles,  paper,  &c. ; can  frank  what  letters 
fi‘  he  will ; and  his  perquifites,  if  he  takes  care,  may  be  worth 
« one  hundred  pounds  more 

1 The  figures  of  the  Devil,  the  Pope,  Cardinals,  Sachcverell,  &c. 
which  were  intended  to  have  been  carried  in  proceffion  on  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  day,  but  were  feized  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  See  Swift’s  Journal,  Nov.  17  and  19,  1711. 

• m Charles  Ford,  efq;  many  of  whole  Letters  are  printed  in 
Swift’s  Works. 
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Such  was  the  office  which  our  Author  thought  proper  to 
give  up,  through  indolence,  it  is  to  be  feared,  rather  than 
from  any  real  grievance  he  felt  in  its  execution.  The  late 
hours  were  only  a temporary  inconvenience,  arifing  from  an 
infolvent  a£t  having  been  at  that  time  palled,  which  for  a r 
little  while  fwelled  the  Gazette  enormoufiy  with  advertife- 
ments.  But  this,  theDodtor  mull  have  forefeen,  could  not 
be  of  long  duration. 

On  quitting  his  employ,  he  retired  to  the  houfe  of  a friend, 
in  the  garden-grounds  between  Lambeth  and  Vauxhall; 
where  he  enjoyed  himfelf  principally  in  his  library;  or, 
amidlt  feleft  parties,  in  a fometimes  too  liberal  indulgence 
of  the  bottle®.  He  Hill  continued,  however,  to  vilit  his 
friends  in  the  metropolis,  particularly  his  relation  the  earl 
of  Clarendon,  who  relided  in  Somerfet  houfe. 

A little  incident,  occafioned  by  the  furrender  of  Dunkirk 
into  the  hands  ot  the  Britifh  troops  under  Brigadier  Hill, 
July  7,  1712,  is  laid  to  have  pleafed  the  Dodlor  highly  ; who 
was  at  that  time  a perfect  valetudinarian,  and  naturally  out 
of  the  common  road  in  his  talle  for  pleafure.  flearing  that 
his  Grace  ot  Canterbury  (Dr.  Tenifon)  was  not  pleafed  with 
the  general  rejoicings  occafioned  by  that  important  event,  and 
that  he  had  ordered  his  gates  to  be  fhut;  Dr.  King,  determined 
to  diffufe  hilarity  around  him,  invited  the  watermen  and  his 
poor  neighbours  of  Lambeth  in  general  to  partake  of  fome 
barrels  ol  ale,  at  a houfe  near  his  little  cot ; where  the  good- 
natured  Dodlor  difpenfed  his  favours  with  an  equal  hand  in 
honour  of  his  Queen  and  Country ; and  the  numerous  com- 
pany alfembled  on  this  occafion  returned  to  their  reipedtive 
homes,  neither  mad,  drunk,  nor  difappointed. 

\\  e have  two  publications  of  Dr.  King,  in  the  courfe  of 
this  year,  beljdes  his  “ Rufinus”  already  mentioned.  One 
was,  “ Britain’s  Palladium;  or  Lord  Bolingbroke’s  Wei- 
‘ rom  * rance  p-”  This  was  publiihed  Sept.  1 3,  17 1 3. 
he  other  piece  was  intituled,  “ Ui'eful  Mil'cellanies, 

1 art  I,  1 7 1 2 *5.  He  feems  to  have  intended  a continuation, 


defcribcs  hif  in  131  re™rl4able  letter  to  Burlington  which 
Dr  Kiri  J0U,rnCy  WUh  Llntot’  Puts  this  lingular  character  of 

« Kh^fonM  th£  mOU?  °f  the  bookfeller , ‘‘  I remember  Dr. 
« wnte  verfes  lri  a three  hours  after  he  could 

f Vol.  III.  p.  230.  <1  j 
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if  his  life  had  been  prolonged.  But  this  was  the  lafi  pro- 
duction he  lived  to  publifh. 

As  autumn  advanced,  the  DoCtor  drooped  infenfibly,  and 
then  neither  cared  to  lee,  or  to  be  feen  by,  any  one:  and, 
winter  drawing  on,  he  fhut  himfelf  up  entirely  from  his 
nearelt  friends;  and  would  not  fo  much  as  fee  his  noble  re- 
lation, till  his  lordlhip,  hearing  of  his  weak  condition,  lent 
his  filter  to  fetch  him  in  a chair  to  a lodging  he  had  pro- 
vided for  him  oppolite  Somerfet-houfe  in  the  Strand,  where, 
next  day,  about  noon,  being  Chrillmas-day,  1712,  he  yielded 
up  his  breath,  with  the  patience  and  refignation  of  a Phi- 
lofopher,  and  with  the  true  devotion  of  a Chriftian  Hero : 
but  would  not  beperfuaded  to  go  to  reft  the  night  before,  or 
even  to  lie  down,  till  he  had  made  fuch  a will  as  he  thought 
was  agreeable  to  the  inclinations  of  Lord  Clarendon.  After 
his  death,  this  noble  Lord  took  care  of  his  funeral ; and  had 
him  decently  interred  in  the  North  Cloylters  of  Weftmintter- 
abbey r,  where  he  lies  next  to  his  matter  Dr.  Knipe,  to  whom, 
as  we  have  already  mentioned,  he  had  a little  before  dedi- 
cated his  “ Hiftorical  Account  of  the  Heathen  Gods.” 

In  1732,  his  “ Remains,”  with  an  Account  of  his  Life 
and  Writings,  were  publilhed,  with  a Dedication  to  John  Earl 
of  Orrery s.  Thefe  are  incorporated,  in  the  prefent  edition, 
in  fuch  places  as  were  molt:  fuitable  to  the  connexion  of  the 
refpeifive  pieces.  They  were  re-publifhed  in  1734.,  under 
the  new  title  of  Polthumous  Works,”  and  with  the  ad- 
dition of  the  Editor’s  name,  “ Jofeph  Browne,  M.  D.” 
who  purchafed  the  original  manufcripts  from  Dr.  King’s 
filler;  and  again,  with  a title  to  the  fame  purport,  in  1739  k 
The  mod:  finking  parts  ol  our  Author’s  character  are  thefe: 

In  his  mbrals,  he  was  religious  and  firiftly  virtuous.  He 
was  a man  of  eminent  learning  and  lingular  piety,  firi&ly  ! 
confcientious  in  all  his  dealings,  and  zealous  for  he  caul’e 
rather  than  the  appearance  of  religion.  His  chief  pleafure  i 
confided  in  trifles ; and  he  was  never  happier  than  when  he 
thought  he  w'as  hid  from  the  world : yet  he  loved  company, 
provided  they  were  fuch  as  tallied  with  his  humour  (for 

r See  Dart’s  Weftrninfter,  vol.  II.  p.  139.  There  is  no  monu- 
ment, or  grave-frone,  to  his  memory. 

s Preferved  at  the  end  of  thefe  Memoirs,  p.  xxxi. 
c It  Ihould  be  acknowledged,  that  this  manufadluring  of  Title- 
pages  reflefts  no  great  credit  on  Dr.  Browne  ; though  the  cenfure 
will  probably  fall  on  his  bookfeller,  Edmund  Curl. 

few 
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few  people  pleafed  him  in  converfation).  His  difcourfe  was 
chearful,  and  his  wit  pleafant  and  entertaining.  His  phi- 
lol'ophy  and  good  fenie  prevailed  over  his  natural  temper, 
which  was  fullen,  morofe,  and  peevifh  ; but  he  was  ot  a 
timorous  difpofltion,  and  the  leaft  flight  or  negleft  would 
throw  him  into  a melancholy  ftate  of  defpondency.  He 
would  fay  a great  many  ill-natured  things,  but  never  do  one. 
He  was  made  up  of  tendernefs  and  pity,  and  tears  would  fall 
from  him  on  the  fmallefl  occafion. 

He  has  defcribed  himfelf  in  the  following  verfes,  found 
in  his  pocket-book  at  his  death,  being  then  rrefh  written  with 
a lead  pencil : 

“ I ling  the  various  chances  of  the  world, 

“ Through  which  men  are  by  fate  or  fortune  hurl’d  j 
“ ’Tis  by  no  fcheme  or  method  that  I go, 

“ But  paint  in  verfe  my  notions  as  they  flow : 

“ With  heat  the  wanton  images  purfue; 

“ Fond  ot  the  old,  yet  ftill  creating  new. 

44  Fancy  myfelf  in  fome  fecure  retreat  ; 

“ Refolve  to  be  content,  and  l'o  be  great  1” 

It  appears  from  his  loofe  papers,  termed  by  him  44  Adver- 
**  faria,”  that,  before  he  was  eight  years  ftanding  in  the 
Univerfity  u, he  had  read  over, and  made  reflexions  on,  twenty- 
two  thouiand  and  odd  hundred  books  and  manul’cripts ; a fpe- 
cimen  of  which  we  have  given  the  Reader  in  this  volume, 
which  will  let  him  into  the  humour  and  tafle  of  our  Author 
in  relation  to  all  kinds  of  literature,  both  claffical,  polite,  and 
ierious,  better  than  the  molt  formal  defcription  of  them.  It 
IhoulJ  at  the  fame  time  be  acknowledged,  that  this  method 
oi  making  remarks  upon  the  authors  he  read  is  by  no  means 
peculiar  to  the.  Doctor;  it  is  the  general  way  of  every  ftudent. 
But  nothing  difcovers  the  tafle  and  temper  of  his  genius  more 
than  the  turn  and  nature  of  his  44  Adverfaria "Thefe  (hew 
io\v  freely  he  ranged  in  the  fields  of  polite  learning,  and 
what  fet  of  flowers  moft  pleafed  his  fancy.  It  is  very  evident 
that  nothing  ot  the  humourous  kind  efcaped  hi's  notice. 


“ rrt'Z  rhlrc  V°W’  P*  283’  9r-  Kin§  fays,  « he  bears  th 
« 4Clatlon  a Son  to  the  two  moft  flourilhing  Univerfities  i 
he  world  though  peculiarly  obliged  to  one  of  them  for  hi 
‘ °H;  nA\'\  ™ where  appefrs  that  he  had  any  con 

cf  r>nhrlth  Caubf1<l^cv.he  PerhaPs  alludes  to  the  univerfit 
meafurc  be  rda'ced^’  “ hlS  caPacity»  he  mi2hc  ln  fom 
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As  his  education  had  been  very  ftridt,  fo  he  was  naturally 
of  a religious  difpofition ; and  would  never  enter  upon  any 
bufinefs  of  the  day  till  he  had  performed  his  duties,  and  read 
feveral  portions  of  Scripture,  out  of  the  Pfalms,  the  Prophets, 
and  the  New  Teftatnent;  on  which  he  would  often  make  his 
remarks,  taking  a frefh  piece  of  paper  every  morning  in  his 
hand,  on  which  he  always  began  Xih  0eo>,  “ By  God’s  per-  ' 
“ million.”  And  this  paper  he  kept  at  hand  all  day,  to  write 
down  whatever  occurred  to  his  mind,  or  pleafed  his  fancy ; 
thefe  he  called  hints , which  he  could  refer  to  at  pleafure. 
Accordingly  we  find  feveral  of  thefe  upon  the  fubjedt  of  re-  . 
ligion  and  the  church,  as  well  as  on  virtue  and  morality. 

The  Adverfaria”  alfo  furnifh  us  with  an  ample  proof  of 
his  regard  for  the  reputation  of  his  country.  We  find  him 
anxious  in  recommending  fuch  “ criticifms  and  remarks  in 
“ poetry,  &c.  as  might  tend  to  the  honour  of  the  Britifh 
“ name  and  literature  w.”  To  encourage  a collection  of  this 
kind,  he  recommends  a prodigious  number  of  obfervations  on 
books,  manufcripts,  and  what  elfe  he  had  met  with  to 
promote  fuch  a work.  Molt  of  thefe  obfervations  are  ex- 
ceedingly curious;  and  the  great  number  of  the  fmaller 
poetical  pieces  referred  to  and  mentioned  in  them  are  a con- 
fpicuous  proof  of  his  judgement  as  well  as  diligence.  Among 
other  rare  pieces,  he  mentions  the  “ Polemo  Middinia,”  a 
macaronic  poem  by  Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  which, 
afterwards  was  publifhed  by  Dr.  Gibfon,  bifhop  of  London  *. 
He  takes  notice  alfo  of  the  Bifhop  of  Lichfield’s  technical 
verfes  for  chronology,  as  a ftupendous  work,  comprehending 
that  learning  through  many  ages  fo  fhort,  that  nothing  can  be 
a greater  initance,  “ memoriam  in  artem  polfe  redigi  y.”  In 
the  l^me  view,  having  afterwards  mentioned  the  technical 
verfes  ufually  found  in  the  little  manuals  of  Logick,  he  fays, 

“ it  were  to  be  wilhed  that  the  memorial  verfes  in  all  fci- 
“ ences  were  to  be  collected  together  2 and  his  judgement  in 
this  particular  has  been  confirmed,  and  the  defign  here  hinted 
actually  put  in  execution,  by  the  learned  Dr.  Richard  Grey, 
in  his  “ Memoria  Technica.” 

Our  Poet  is  particularly  inquifitive  after  any  of  the  pieces 
of  Hudibras.  “ If  that  author,”  fays  he,  “ has  left  any  Latin 
“ behind  him,  it  would  be  the  bell  in  that  kind;  his  thoughts 

m Vol.  I.  p.  235.  * P,  236.  y P.  239.  * P.  241. 
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<*  are  fo  juft,  his  images  fo  lively,  fuch  a deep  inflight  into  the 
nature  of  mankind  and  the  humour  of  thofe  times,  that  no 
“ true  hiftory  could  be  written  without  ftudying  that  Au* 
“ thor  a.” — “ It  is  pity,”  continues  he,  “ that  the  fineft  of 
“ our  Englilh  Poets,  efpecially  the  divine  Shakefpeare,  had 
“ not  communicated  their  beauties  to  the  world  fo  as  to  be 
“ underftood  in  Latin,  whereby  foreigners  have  fuftained  fo 
“ great  a lofs  to  this  day  ; when  all  of  them  were  inexcufeable 
“ but  the  moll:  inimitable  Shakefpeare.  I am  fo  far  from 
“ being  envious,  and  defirous  to  keep  thofe  treafures  to  our- 
“ felves,  that  I could  wifh  all  our  moft  excellent  Poets  tranf- 
“ lated  into  Latin,  that  are  not  fo  already.”  This  hint  pf 
the  Dodfor’s  was  not  loft.  Among  other  things,  we  have 
fince  feen  not  only  a Latin  tranflation  of  Prior’s  “ Solomon 
but  even  of  Milton’s  “ Paradifc  Loft,”  excellently  performed 
in  verfe  by  Mr.  Dobfon,  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford : 
not  to  mention  the  admirable  verfions  of  1'ome  lighter  efiays 
by  thofe  truly  claflical  ornaments  of  Weftminiler-fchool, 
Vincent  Bourne  and  Robert  Lloyd. 

To  conclude  this  account  of  our  Author,  He  was  a civi- 
lian, exquifltely  well  read;  a lkilful  judge;  among  the 
learned,  an  univerfal  fcholar  and  able  critick ; expert  in  all 
languages  and  fciences ; in  poetry,  an  Englilh  Ovid.  In  con- 
verfation,  he  was  entertaining,  without  levity  or  fpleen.  As 
an  Author,  his  charadter  has  been  thus  concifely  lummed 
up : 

“ Read  here,  in  fofteft  founds  the  keeneft  fatire ; 

“ A pen  dipt  deep  in  gall,  a heart  gojd-nature; 

“ An  Englilh  Ovid  from  his  birth  he  feems, 

“ Infpired  alike  with  ftrong  poetic  dreams: 

The  Roman  rants  of  heroes,  gods,  and  Jove ; 

The  Briton  purely  paints  the  Art  of  Love.,? 

* Vol.  I.  p.  241. 
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A.  Copy  of  Dr.  King’s  Will,  made  the  Night  before 

he  died. 

<e  IN  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  I William  King,  of 
“ Chrift-Church,  Oxon,  Doctor  of  Laws,  being  of  per-  ; 
“ fedt  mind  and  memory,  and  hoping  to  be  faved  by  the 
“ merits  of  Jefus  Chrift,  do  make  this  my  lafl  Will  and 
“ Teftament. 

“ I conititute  and  appoint  my  loving  fitter  Elizabeth 
€i  King  my  foie  executrix  and  refiduary  legatee  of  all  my 
“ eftate  or  eftates,  real  or  perfonal,  in  polfeffion  or  reverlion  : 
“ to  which  I fet  my  hand  and  feal,  this  twenty- fourth  day 
“ of  December,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1712,  and  in  the 
*£  prefence  of  the  wknefi'es  hereunto  fubfcribed ; who  were 
tl  requefted  to  be  witnefl'es  to  the  fame,  and  who  fubfcribed 
u their  names  in  the  prefence  of  each  other,  being  requefted  ; 
“ fo  to  do  by  the  Teftator;  who  read  the  fame  twice,  and' 
t£  audibly,  before  he  fubfcribed  the  fame. 

“ WILLIAM  KING.  (L.  S.) 

u Signed,  fealed,  and  delivered,  in  the  prefence  of 
“ us  the  fubfcribing  Witnefl’es;  who  were  re- 
“ quefted  by  the  Teftator  to  do  it,  in  the  prefence: 
**  of  each  other;  and  did  fo  accordingly. 

“ M.  B.  Son  of  J.  B. 

“ R.  B.  Servant  to  Lord  Cornbury. 
a J.  B.  of  London.” 
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Dedication,  prefixed  to  Dr.  King’s  u Remains.* 

To  the  Right  Hon.  John  Earl  of  Orrery. 

MY  LORD, 

THE  high  and  moft  exalted  reputation  your  noble  name 
and  family  bear  in  the  learned  world,  is  a very  juihfiable 
pretence  tor  the  Editor  of  thefe  Remains  to  lay  them  at  your 
Lordihip’s  feet:  but  there  is  frill  a more  prevailing  one, 
which  gives  your  Lordlhip  a juft  claim  to  them;  and  that  is, 
the  intimacy"  between' the.  Doctor  and  your  Noble  Father, 
then  a young  Nobleman  at  Chrift  Church  in  Oxon,  where  he 
made  fo  coniiderable  a figure  in  the  belles  lettres. 

The  controverfy  with  Dr.  Bentley  about  Phalaris’s  Epiftles, 
taken  notice  ot  in  our  Author’s  P.emains,  and  in  his  Letters 
to  the  then  Honourable  Charles  Boyle,  evidently  teftify  his 
worth  and  learning;  which  made  the  Author  ot  the  Poem 
called  “ The  Difpenfary”  fay, 

“ • — —And  to  a Bentley  ’tis  we  owe  a Boyle.” 

I am  too  mu^h  a {hanger  to  your  Lordfhip,  though  not  fo 
to  your  character,  to  aim  at  what  the  world  calls  flattery. 
And  as  I have  little  inclination  for  writing  of  panegyrick,  fo 
I have  lets  ability  to  attempt  it : your  Lordihip’s  goodnefa 
cannot  give  me  vanity  enough  to  think  I can  pleafe  a man  of 
quality  of  your  refined  fenfe  and  reafon  with  bombafl  ele- 
giums  and  rhetorical  flouvifhes.  I doubt  not  but  your  Lord- 
imp  has  heard  of  the  man  and  his  manners;  and  that  your 
Lordfhip  will  be  pleafed  with  thefe  Remains,  and  have  at 
lcnifc  that  charity  for  the  dead,  according  to  the  Proverb,  “ De 
Mortuis  nil  nili  bonum.”  I had  not  undertaken  to  publifh 
tins  Account  ot  the  Lire  of  the  Author  and  his  Writings, 
but  to  reicue  the  work  out  of  worfe  hands,  purely  in  regard 
to  the  memory  of  Dr.  King,  for  whom  I had  the  greateil 
eileem  : and  I am  verily  perluaded  your  Lordfhip  will  think 
thele  Remains  worthy  your  perufal,  and  be  acceptable  to 
men  that  have  any  tafte  for  learning,  religion,  or  virtue. 
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The  Works  of  our  Author,  hitherto  printed,  have  been 
Well  received  by  the  Public;  and  he  hath  been  allowed,  by 
ibme  of  the  belt  judges  at  that  time  of  day,  in  his  “ Account 
“ of  Denmark,”  to  have  (hewn  great  reading,  perfpicuity, 
and  judgement ; great  wit  and  humour  in  his  “ Art  of 
“ Cookery and  a true  Spirit  of  Englifh  Poetry,  with  the 
greateft  natural  modefty,  in  his  “ Art  of  Love,”  which  was 
written  at  the  perfuafion  of  a very  great  Statefman,  in  imi- 
tation of  Ovid  de  Arte  Amandi,  and  may  be  read  to  the 
chafteft  ear;  for  I believe  our  Author  was  never  heard  to 
{peak  an  immodeft  word,  or  known  to  write  a lewd  one. 

I muft  own,  as  I had  a great  value  for  Dr.  King,  fo  I re- 
tain the  fame  efteem  for  his  memory ; and  the  only  favour  I 
fhall  beg  of  your  Lordfhip  is,  that  your  Lordlhip  will  forgive 
the  Editor  for  the  fake  of  the  Author, 


I am,  with  the  utmoft  deference  and  fubmiffion, 

MY  LORD, 

Your  Lordfliip’s  moll  obedient  humble  fervant, 
t.  THE  EDITOR. 
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UPON 

Mr.  V AKILL  AS’S  Hiftory  of  Herefy, 

B O O K I.  T o M E I. 

As  far  as  relates  to  English  Matters  ; 

More  efpeciaily  thofe  of  WICKLIFF1. 

— Cum  primum  anirnum  ad  fcrihendum  appulk, 

Id fill  negoii  credidit  Jolum  dart, 
populo  ut  placerent,  quas  fecijfet  fabulas. 

T e-rent.  Andria,  Frologus. 

a Thefe  Reflexions  contain  fome  memoirs  of  that  great  man, 
who  was  as  it  were  the  morning-ftar  of  the  Reformation.  It 
were  to  be  wifhed,  that,  from  the  many  volumes  of  his  Works 
;ftill  remaining,  a H iftory  of  Religion  of  that  time  were  compofed, 
which  would  give  great  light  into  the  -affairs  of  England. 

Dr.  King’s  Preface  to  his  Volume  of  Mifcellanies 
in  Profe  and  Verfe. 
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'*2*  Antoine  Varillas  was  born  at  Gueret  in  1624,  and  died 
June  9,  1696.  He  was  the  author  of  many  works,  chiefly  of  the 
hiftorical  kind.  That  which  occafioned  thefe  “ Refleftions”  of 
Dr.  King  was  publifhed  at  Paris  in  1686,  and  after  re-printed. 
Defcribing  the  revolutions  in  matters  of  religion  which  have  hap- 
pened in  Europe,  he  utterly  ruined  his  reputation  abroad,  as  it 
expofed  him  to  the  eriticifms  of  able  men  in  each  country  ; for 
inftance,  Dr.  Burnet  and  Dr.  King  in  England,  Brunfman  in  Den- 
mark, Pufendorf  and  Seckendorf  in  Germany;  who  copioufly  de- 
tefted  and  expofed  his  falfehoods  and  mifreprefentations  concern- 
ing the  ftate  of  religion  in  their  refpeftive  countries,  and  made  a 
wonderful  revolution  in  the  opinions  of  thofe  who  had  been  ufed 
to  believe  Varillas  upon  his  own  bare  word.  The  eriticifms  of 
Bayle,  occafionally  made  on  this  author,  in  various  parts  of  his 
Didlionary,  fufficiently  prove  him  to  have  been  not  only  inaccu- 
rate, but  unworthy  of  all  credit.  His  own  countrymen  have  ac- 
knowledged, with  regard  to  his  “ Hiftory  of  France”  and  u Flo- 
“ rentine  Anecdotes,”  that  his  frequent  profeffions  of  lincerity 
prejudiced  many  in  his  favour,  and  made  him  pafs  for  a writer  who 
had  penetrated  into  the  inmoft  recefles  of  the  cabinet ; but  that 
the  publick  were  at  length  undeceived,  and  were  convinced  that  the 
hiftorical  anecdotes,  which  Varillas  put  off  for  authentic  faffs, 
had  no  foundation,  being  wholly  his  own  inventing  3 though  he 
endeavoured  to  make  them  pafs  for  realities,  by  affefted  citation} 
of  titles,  inftruttions,  letters,  memoirs,  and  relations,  all  of  them 
.imaginary.  See  fome  further  particulars  of  his  life  and  writings 
in  the  Biographical  Dictionary,  8vo.  art.  Varillas, 
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DR.  KING’S  ADVERTISEMENT. 

IT  having  been  publicly  defired,  that  thofe,  in  whofe  way 
it  (hould  lye  to  expofe  Mr.  Varillas,  would  put  themfelves 
to  the  trouble ; the  Author  of  thefe  Papers  was  willing  to 
contribute  his  fhare,  in  the  part  concerning  WicklifFa,  having 

formerly 

a This  illuftrious  Reformer  was  born  in  the  North  of  England 
about  1324,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  About  1365,  he  was  chofen 
by  the  feculars  head  of  a college,  founded  at  Oxford  for  the 
fcholars  of  Canterbury  ,•  but  the  monks,  who  had  been  newly  ad- 
mitted into  that  college,  had  a mind  to  prefer  a regular  to  the 
headfhip ; and  after  a long  conteft,  WicklifF  and  his  followers 
were  compelled,  by  Pope  Urban  V,  to  quit  the  college.  He  re- 
tired to  his  living  of  Lutterworth  in  Leicefterffiire,  which  he  had 
fome  time  poffefled;  and,  his  difgrace  having  prejudiced  him  againft 
the  court  of  Rome,  he  fought  revenge,  by  oppofing  the  authority 
of  the  pope,  the  temporalities  of  the  church,  and  the  jurifdicrion 
of  the  bifhops.  The  doflrine  he  taught  being  favourable  to  the 
king,  to  the  barons,  and  the  people,  he  found  many  afliftants  and 
proteftors.  In  1377,  he  was  cited  by  Archbifhop  Sudbury  to  a 
council  at  Lambeth  ; where  he  appeared,  accompanied  by  the  duke 
of  Lancafter  and  many  other  lords,  and  was  difmiiTed  without  any 
condemnation.  By  order  of  Pope  Gregory  XI,  he  was  cited  to  a 
fecond  council  at  Lambeth ; where  he  appeared,  and  again  avoided 
condemnation.  His  doftrines  continuing  rapidly  to  fpread, 
Archbifhop  Courtney,  in  1382,  called  a council,  in  which  he  con- 
demned twenty-four  propofirions  of  WicklifF  or  his  difciples ; 
ten  as  heretical,  and  fourteen  as  erroneous.  The  council  ob- 
tained alfo  a declaration  of  King  Richard  II,  againft  all  who 
fhould  preach  the  new  dofhines  ; and  many  were  feverely  punifhed. 
Whilft  thefe  matters  were  agitating  with  great  confufion  and 
warmth,  WicklifF  died  at  Lutterworth  in  1384.  He  wrote  many 
works,  both  in  Latin  and  Englifh,  few  of  which  have  been  printed, 
The  principal  treatife  which  has  appeared  is  called  Trialogus,  a 
dialogue  between  Aletheia , Ifeudis , and  Phrenefe.  He  buffered 
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4 DR.  KING’S  ADVERTISEMENT. 

formerly  laid  together  fome  obfervations  conducing  to  fuch  a 
delign.  Mr.  L’Arroque  indeed  has  gone  before  him  in  the 
attempt;  but  that  ingenious  gentleman  was  not  well  advifed 
to  meddle  in  a ftrange  country,  till  time  had  inftrudted  him 
more  fully  in  the  conflitutions  and  language  of  it.  Our  pre- 
ient  reflecter  has  made  ufe  of  the  Amflerdam  edition,  not 
being  able  to  procure  that  of  Paris.  He  has  given  Mr. 
Varillas  all  the  law  imaginable  ; he  has  made  no  advantage  of 
midakes,  which  with  any  Reafon  could  be  charged  upon  the 
printer ; he  has  contradidled  nothing  without  exprefs  proof 
on  his  lide;  and  in  things  highly  improbable,  which  feein  to 
have  no  foundation  in  hiftory,  unlefs  he  can  confront  them 
with  politive  and  authentic  teftimonies,  he  lets  the  Author 
alone,  and  fullers  the  boldnefs  of  the  allertion  to  be  its  own 
fecurity.  Lad  of  all,  he  intreats  the  Reader’s  pardon,  if  the 
language  and  expreffion  are  without  choice  and  ornament; 
his  profeffed  bulinefs  and  neceifary  occafions  not  allowing 
him  any  fuch  leifure. 

A.  D.  168S, 

many  anathemas  after  his  death  ; popes  and  various  councils  con- 
demned him  repeatedly  ; and  that  of  Conftance,  in  1414,  before 
they  proceeded  again  ft  the  perfons  of  Hufs  and  Jerom,  condemned 
the  doctrines  of  Wickliff,  and  ordered  his  bones  to  be  dug  up,  if 
they  could  be  difeovered,  and  thrown  out  of  holy  ground, 
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REFLECTIONS 

UPON 

MONSIEUR  VARILLAS. 


Ii  E enemies  of  the  Reformation,  as  they  feem  refolved 
never  to  leave  off  writing  controverfy,  and  being  con- 
futed  by  our  divines ; fo  they  are  not  wanting  upon 
occafion  to  turn  their  ftyle>  and  furnifh  out  matter  of  triumph 
to  our  Hiftorians.  Sanders  and  Cauffin  heretofore,  and  of  late 
Monfieur  Maimburg  and  Monlieur  Yarillas,  have  thought  them- 
felves  qualified  for  this  kind  of  employment.  Above  the  reft, 
Mr.  Varillas  has  ufed  his  pen  with  fuch  a partial  extravagance* 
and  with  fo  little  regard  to  modefty  and  truth,  that  he  has  not 
only  provoked  the  Learned  of  the  Reformed  profeflion  to  chaftife 
his  impudence  in  their  public  writings,  but  has  alfo  drawn  upon 
him  the  fcorn  and  indignation  of  feveral  gentlemen  of  his  own 
communion  ; who,  in  a lenfe  of  honour  and  common  ingenuity, 
have  taken  fome  pains  to  lay  open  the  fmooth  impoftor.  Mr. 
Hozier,  Genealogift  to  the  King  of  France,  in  his  Epiftle,  declares 
himfelf  to  have  difeovered  in  him  above  four  thoufand  errors. 
Fere  Bouhours,  in  a difeourfe  of  his,  makes  it  his  bufinefs  to  ex- 
pofe  him  : even  his  old  friend  Mr.  Dryden  feems  to  have  for- 
faken  him,  and  gone  over  to  his  adverfary  Bouhours  5 from  whofe 
original  he  is  now  tranfiating  the  Life  of  St.  Xavier.  To  be  free, 
there  is  almoft  as-  many  faults  in  every  fingle  page  of  Mr.  Yarillas, 
as  in  a printer’s  table  of  errata  : and  if  the  arclrbifliop  of  Paris 
would  do  his  duty,  he  would  find  himfelf  bound  to  put  a holy 
cenfure  upon  his  penfioner ; and  as  he  was  lately  very  forward  to  - 
compel  thofe  of  the  Religion  to  a recantation  of  their  faith,  fo  lie 
ought  here  to  oblige  Mr.  Varillas  to  an  abjuration  of  his  Hiftory  : 
which  we  now  come  to  confuler. 
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« REFLECTIONS  UPON 

I.  “ It  was  then  in  the  year  1374,  that  Herefy  began  in  England, 
iC  by  occafionof  the  bifhoprick  of  Winchefter.  John  Wickliff,  par- 
“ fon  of  Enthlerod,  in  the  cliocefe  of  Lincoln,  pretended  to  the  laid 
“ bifhoprick,  and  thought  he  had  fo  well  taken  his  meafures,  that 
**  it  could  not  otherwife  efcape  him,  than  by  fuch  an  extraordinary 
**  accident  as  human  prudence  could  not  forefee,”  pag.  n.]  It 
might  be  rational  to  expeft  that  a French  Hiftorian  would  have 
taken  a particular  care  to  inform  hhnfelf  about  the  chronology 
©f  Edward  the  Third’s  reign  ; a prince,  whofe  a&ions  France 
above  all  countries  has  reafon  to  remember  : but  Monfieur 
Varillas  takes  leave  to  be  altogether  ignorant  of  it,  not  doubting 
perhaps  but  he  ffiould  meet  with  gentlemen  and  readers  that 
would  not  be  fo  uncivil  as  to  contradid!  the  firft  word  of  an  Aau- 
thor.  But  a plain  Engliffiman,  that  has  been  taught  to  afk  for 
truth  in  hillory,  and  not  to  believe  a thing  only  becaufe  another 
has  affirmed  it,  whatever  may  be  the  confequence,  and  though  he 
is  fure  to  be  called  “ the  raffieft  of  all  men,”  will  however  dare 
to  tell  him,  that  it  was  not  “ the  year  1374,  that  Herefy  began  in 
“ England,  &c.”  For  firft,  John  Wickliff  had  publiffied  his 
opinions,  and  gained  a fame  by  the  year  1360  b.  Secondly,  he  was 
never  “ parfon  of  Enthlerod nor  is  there  any  fuch  pariffi  in 
**  the  diocefe  of  Lincoln,”  or  in  the  king  of,  England’s  domi- 
nions. If  he  means  Lutterworth,  he  has  fo  disfigured  it,  that 
even  a Leicefterfhire-man  could  not  know  it  again.  Thirdly, 
what  defigns  could  the  parfon  of  Lutterworth  have  upon  a biffio- 
prick  that  was  full,  and  had  been  fo  for  feveral  years  before  ? For, 
if  William  of  Wickham  was  in  difgrace,  muft  his  bifhoprick  be 
therefore  void  ? or  would  Wickliff  grow  difcontented  for  a pre- 
ferment not  vacant,  and  raife  a herefy  becaufe  the  biffiop  would 
not  die  for  him?  After  this,  unlefs  it  appear  that  Wickliff, 
amongft  his  other  meafures,  had  intended  to  difpatch  my  Lord  of 
Winchefter,  it  is  plain,  he  had  not  laid  his  defigns  fo  deep  as  Mr. 
Varillas  would  perfuade  us.  Fourthly,  an  Author  of  equal  credit 
with  Mr.  Varillas,  Harpsfield,  has  imputed  Wickliff ’s  ill  hu- 
mours to  the  lofs  of  the  bifhoprick  of  Worcefter  : from  whofe 
Latin,  Florimond  de  Raymond  has  falfely  translated  it  the  biffiop 
of  Wiorn  ; and  Varillas,  more  falfely,  Winton. 

II.  He  goes  on  (in  page  12.)  to  give  a chara&er  of  the  herctick  : 

« That  he  underftood  the  theology  of  the  fchools,  which  he 

b Dr.  James,  in  Wickliff’ s Life,  after  the  Apology. 

“ taught 
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(e  taught  publicly  in  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford,  in  quality  of 
“ Regius  Profejfor  .-  That  that  place  had  commonly  been  a ftep  to 
“ a bilhoprick  : That  at  prefent  Wickliff  found  his  ambition 
“ oppofed  by  the  Pope’s  officers,  either  becaufe  they  had  enter- 
“ tained  a fufpicion  of  him,  or  favour  for  another.”]  1.  It  muff 
be  confeffed,  that  Wickliff  might  deferve  the  title  Mr.  Varillas 
has  bellowed  upon  him ; but  it  is  fomething  ffrange,*  that  he 
Ihould  Hand  poffeffed  of  a dignity  which  was  not  founded  till 
about  150  years  after,  by  the  magnificence  of  Henry  the  Eighth  ; 
before  whofe  time  there  was  no  Regius  ProfeJJor  ever  heard  of  in  ■ 
Oxford.  In  the  paragraph  before,  Mr.  Varillas  made  Wickliff” 
fo  vain  as  to  defire  an  impoffibility ; and  in  this  he  has  put  hint 
in  real  poffeffion  of  one.  2.  The  Pope’s  officers,  and  what  fol- 
lows, Mr.  Varillas  will  lay  nd  great  ftrefs  upon,  as  being  only  3 
flouriffi  inferted  by  a figure  of  the  modern  rhetorick,  which  the 
Wits  have  called  banter. 

III.  We  are  told,  that  “ Wickliff,  thus  difappointed,  refolves 
“ to  revenge  himfelf  upon  the  Holy  See.  In  expeflation  of  a fit 
“ opportunity,  he  fets  himfelf  to  read  the  fchifmatical  books  of 
“ fuch  as  had  defended  the  emperors  and  anti-popes,  againft  the 
“ popes.  His  firft  advance  was,  the  maintaining,  That  the  Eng- 
“ lilh  were  not  bound  in  confcience  to  the  payment  of  Peter- 
“ pence,  given  by  King  John  to  Pope  Innocent  the  Third,”  p.  13.] 
1.  It  may  be  obferved,  that  Wickliff  was  a man  of  very  ill  tem- 
per, to  ground  all  his  diflike  and  averfion  to  the  church  of  Rome 
upon  an  affront,  winch  we  have  proved  it  impoffible  for  him  ever 
to  have  received.  2.  It  fhall  be  owned,  that  he  was  ever  a pro- 
feffed  admirer  of  Grofthead  the  famous  biffiop  of  Lincoln,  of 
Occam,  and  Bradwardin,  that  had  lately  flourifhed  in  Merton 
College,  where  he  himfelf  had  part  of  his  education  : to  accufe 
him  of  having  read  thefe  and  fuch-like  writers,  had  indeed 
been  a proper  objeftion  in  the  mouth  of  an  Italian.  But  I admire 
that  an  Author,  who  had  a penfion  from  the  fame  mafter  with 
the  Marquis  de  Lav  aid  in,  fliould  fo  far  forget  himfelf,  as  to  call 
thofe  Dottors  fchifmatical,  who  flood  up  for  the  civil  rights  of 
princes,  againfi  the  encroachments  of  his  Holinefs.  The  whole 
colleflion  of  Gold  alius  may  be  read  in  France  y and  an  Englifli 
Hiftorian,  whom  Varillas  has  reafon  to  know,  is  faid  to  have  been 
rewarded  for  writing  in  the  behalf  of  that  caufe,  the  defenders  of 
which  Wickliff  muff  not  be  allowed  to  perufe  without  a crime 
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3.  I find  Mr.  Varillas  is  much  enamoured  on  the  hiftory  of  the 
Peter-pence.  This  is  the  great  epoclie,  from  whence  he  has  de- 
creed the  Hiftorians  of  the  Englilh  Reformation  ought  to  have' 
flatted.  At  prefent  he  is  much  incenfed  againft  Wickliff,  for  ad- 
vifing  the  people  not  to  pay  them,  and  aflerting  that  they  might' 
with  a fafe  conicience  obey  their  prince,  who,  in  the  year  1364', 
had  prohibited  their  payment,  and  left  Wickliff  nothing  to  do  fn! 
1374,  but  to  magnify  the  action.  4.  We  entreat,  with  Dr.  B.  0 
that  if  ever  Mr.  Varillas  fhall  have  any  farther  ufe  of  the  Peter- 
pence,  he  would  afcribe  their  original  to  king  Ina,  fince  they  were 
not  firft  given  away  by  king  John,  nor  received  firft  by  the  pope. 
Whole  name,  as  Mr.  Pulton  thinks,  is  fo  hard  to  be  remembered. 

IV.  He  fays  that  “ in  1374,  the  duke  of  Lancafler,  upon  hav- 
“ ing  heard  Wickliff  preach,  became  his  convert,  hoping  by  his 
“ doftrine  to  fupport  his  own  intereft.  Fie  was  then  the  eldeft  of 
ii  King  Edward  the  Third’s  fons ; but  had  not  been  fo  always, 
w The  prince  of  Wales  was  born  afore  him  ; but  he  was  dead  ; 
“ having  left  but  one  fon,  fo  young,  that  the  duke  fuppofed  it  not 
u impotfible  to  exclude  him  from  the  crown.  He  founded  his  ambi- 
**  tion  upon  this,  that  the  right  of  reprefentation  was  not  clearly 
“ enough  made  out  in  the  laws  which  William  the  Conqueror 
“ had  given  to  England  :■  fo  he  hoped  to  get  over  the  houfe  of 

commons,  by  encouraging  a party  againlf  the  clergy,  whom 
“ they  had  always  hated,”  p.  14,  15,  16.]  Firft  of  all,  the  duke 
of  Lancafter  was  not  eldeft  fon  to  Edward  III,  in  the  year  13745 
for  the  prince  of  Wales  died  not  till  July  1376.  I could  have 
eafily  excufed  Mr.  Varillas,  if  the  falfenefs  of  his  date  had  lain 
only  in  days  or  months.  But  it  feems  he  was  refolved  to  kill 
the  Black  Prince  two  years  before  his  time ; and  it  had  been  for 
the  intereft  of  France  if  he  could  have  difpatched  him  fooner. 
2.  Mr.  Varillas  has  given  us  a truth,  that  the  duke  of  Lancafter 
had  not  always  been  the  eldeft  Ion  : which  is  U'ell  obferved  of 
him  ; for  he  had  three  elder  brothers,  two  of  which  Mr.  Varillas 
has  omitted  ; one  of  whom  left  a daughter,  that  the  duke  ought 
to  have  excluded,  as  well  as  his  nephew  Richard  ; and  it  is  not 
to  be  doubted  but  there  had  alfo  been  a plot  againft  Philippa, 
heirefs  to  the  duke  of  Clarence,  bad  Mr.  Varillas  ever  heard  there 

c Three  treati fes  againft  M.  Varillas  (all  printed  at  Amfterdam)  are  enu- 
merated in  Dr.  Flexman’s  accurate  account  of  the  writings  of  Bp.  Burnet, 
annexed  to  the  ‘f  Hiftory  of  his  own  Times,”  gvo„  vol,  iv.  p.  479.. 
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had  been  fuch  a perfon.  3.  The  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe 
would  delire  to  know  what  thofe  laws  are,  made  by  king  William, 
in  relation  to  the  fucceffion  $ and  if  Mr.  Varillas  has  any  ma- 
nufeript  of  them  among  his  anecdotes,  he  is  entreated  to  fend  it 
over,  and  in  requital  he  fhall  receive  from  hence  two  very  necef- 
fary  implements  for  a trader  in  htftory,  a Play  and  a Chronicle. 
4.  In  England,  where  we  pretend  no  Salique,  the  crown  defeends 
by  the  law  of  nature  ; by  which  the  whole  right  line  takes  place 
of  the  collateral,  and  nephews  are  preferred,  to  their  uncles.  If 
any  of  our  kings,  contrary  to  this  maxim,  have  poffelfed  them- 
felves  of  the  throne,  it  is  the  refpeft  Englilhmcn  bear  to  a perfon 
that  has  wore  the  crown,  that  keeps  them  from  being  fevere  upon 
Ins  memory  : but  no  friend  to  our  monarchy  will  pretend  to 
juftify  the  practice.  The  tumults  raifed  again  ft  king  John  only, 
which  have  made  him  efteemed  the  moft  unfortunate  of  our 
princes  fince  the  Conqueft,  are  fufficient  to  teftify,;that  the  people 
ever  looked  upon  him  a's  an  ufurper,  and  pitied  the  diftreffed 
Arthur  when  they  could  not  ferve  him.  5.  If  the  duke  of 
Lancafter  had  any  defign  upon  the  crown,  he  muft  have  been  the 
moft  impolitic  man  in  the  world,  to  hope  for  any  furtherance  of 
his  projefr  by  declaring  himfelf  for  WicklifF.  The  whole  courle 
of  our  liiftory  ihews  us,  that  in  fuch  cafes  the  contrary  methods 
have  been  always  taken,  and  the  clergy  have  been  ever  moft  power- 
ful in  altering  the  fucceffion.  William  Rufus  had  the  friendlhip 
of  Lanfranc.  Stephen  was  affifted  by  Iris  brother  Henry  bilhop  of 
Winchefter,  and  legate  to  the  pope.  King  John  found  a Hubert 
to  fet  tire  crown,  upon  his  head.  Even  the  event  demonftrates, 
that  the  clergy  were  the  perfons  by  whom  the  unfortunate 
Richard  muft  be  dethroned  ; and  the  archbilhop  of  Canterbury 
muft  carry  a ftrong  influence  in  his  ruin. 

IV.  After  the  doubt  concerning  “ the  right  of  reprefentation," 
Mr.  Varillas  makes  a fhort  digreffion,  to  crofs  the  fea  into  Bre- 
tagne, whence  he  brings  us  a parallel  cafe,  where  the  Englillx 
took  part  with  the  uncle  in  prejudice  of  the  niece  ; “ The  eldeft 
“ fon  of  the  duke  of  Bretagne  died  before  his  father,  leaving  but 
“ one  daughter,  who  was  afterwards  married  to  Charles  de  Bloys. 
“ The  youngeft  fon,  the  eajl  of  Montfort,  pretended  to  be  heir  to 
“ the  dutcliy,”  p.  15.]  1.  In  this  paifage,  Mr.  Varillas  has  put 

the  eldeft  fon  inftead  of  the  fecond  fon,  and  has  made  the  daugh- 
ter fucceed  her  grandfather,  when  he  ought  to  have  fai'd  her  uncle  1 
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for  there  is  no  herald  will  deny  but  tins  is  the  cafe  in  relation  to 
genealogy.  Arthur  duke  of  Bretagne,  by  a firft  venter,  had  two 
fons,  John  and  Guy,  and  by  a fecond  marriage,  one  more,  John  of 
Montfort : thus  he  died,  the  elder  John  fucceeding;  after  a 
time,  his  brother  Guy  deceafing,  and  himfelf  childlefs,  fettles  the 
fucceffion  upon  Jane,  Guy’s  daughter  : againft  this  Jane  it  was, 
after  John’s  death,  that  John  earl  of  Montfort  put  in  his  preten- 
fions.  2.  It  is  very  unreaionable,  we  fee,  to  expeft  a good  ac- 
count of  foreign  matters  from  Mr.  Varillas,  when  we  find  him 
fo  unpardonably  miftaken  in  his  own ; and  it  would  be  but  a 
vain  thing  to  imagine  that,  writing  of  the  Reformation  in  Eng- 
land, he  flrould  have  read  Dr.  Burnet ; when,  quoting  a remark 
out  of  the  French  Hi  fiery,  he  could  not  afford  to  confult  Me- 
zeray. 

V.  One  acquainted  with  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Varillas  would  be 
apt  to  wonder,  that  in  five  pages  together  th6re  has  no  lady  ap- 
peared, nor  any  thing  of  an  amour.  But  he  can  forbear  no  longer ; 
for,  p.  16,  “ the  king’s  miftrefs,”  is  brought  into  the  party  : “ She 
“ was  a Spaniard  ; by  name  Alex  Perez  ; who  joined  herfelf  to 
“ the  intereft  of  John  of  Gaunt,  in  hopes  to  be  fecured  by  him 
u from  a parliament,  after  the  deceafe  of  the  old  king  j who,  by 
“ the  difeourfes  of  her  and  the  duke,  had  begun  to  think  well  of 
“ Wickliff,  and  would  have  declared  himfelf  m favour  of  him, 
« but  for  fear  of  the  popes,”  p.  16,  17.J 

1.  Having  read  that  Wickliff  was  a perfon  of  great  accomplifli- 
merits,  improved  by  travel  and  a large  converfation,  I began  to 
be  afraid  that  Mr.  Varillas,  who  has  an  ambition  to  improve  all 
things  into  a love-intrigue,  would  have  made  the  king’s  miftrefs 
have  a defign  of  kindnefs  upon  him.  But,  finding  he  had  failed 
me  there,  I began  to  bethink  me  who  that  Alex  Perez  might  be, 
and  whether  it  was  true  that  king  Edward  had  fetched  a miftrefs1 
out  of  the  fame  country  that  duke  John  had  brought  his  wife 
from.  But  who  would  J'ufpett  that  this  court-beauty,  whom. 
Varillas  has  dxefTed  up  a I'Ejpagnole,  flrould  prove  to  be  nobody 
elfe,  but  our  own  Alice  Pierce,  Englifli-bom,  and  Englifli-bred 

2.  Our  beft  Hiftorians  have  left  us  no  remembrance  of  any 
concern  Ihe  ever  had  with  church-affairs  ; only  it  is  faid,  indeed, 
that  her  firft:  ftep  to  the  royal  favour  Was  owing  to  a Dominican  ; 
and  that,  thus  preferred,  Are  did  once  employ  her  intereft  with  the 
fcifhop  of  Winchefter ; who  had  no  rcafpn  to  be  thought  one  of; 

' Wick  lift'  s 
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Wickliff’s  friends,  if  it  were  true  that  he,  as  Mr.  Varillas  has 
before  related,  had  entertained  a contrivance  to  thruft  him  out  of 
his  fee. 

3.  This  is  certain,  king  Edward  the  Third  had  a great  efteem 
for  Wickliff,  io  as  iome  have  affirmed  he  made  him  his  owa 
•chaplain : and  to  fee  how  the  man  is  miftaken,  in  faying,  the 
king  d idem  bled  the  favour  he  had  for  him,  left  the  pope  ffioukl 
be  difpleafed  by  it,  it  will  be  fit  to  tell  him,  that  the  firft  occafion 
of  Wickliff’s  rifing  in  the  king’s  good  opinion  was,  hecaufe  he 
manfully  oppofed  the  papal  pretences  ; and  that,  if  ever  any  ef 
our  princes,  till  king  Henry  the  Eighth,  have  afferted  themfelves 
from  a dread  of  the  popes,  it  muft  Ire  readily  allowed,  that  this 
king  was  not  much  over-awed  by  them,  in  the  beginning  of  whole 
reign  d the  religious  were  forbid  to  fend  money  to  their  fuperiors 
beyond  fea  ; in  the  middle  of  whofe  reign  were  enarited  the 
famous  Statutes  of  Provifors e and  Preetnunires f,  and  both  con- 
firmed again  by  a parliament  of  his  about  ten  years  -after. 

VI.  We  are  next  amufed  with  the  reafons  king  Edward  had 
to  be  difpleafed  with  the  papacy  : “ It  was  by  the  Pope’s  ill 
“ offices  (caufed  by  a jealoufy  they  had  of  the  king)  that  he  faw 
“ his  pretenlions  to  the  empire  defeated  ; and  among  other  things, 
u Guienne  was  loft  to  the  French,  by  his  not  being  able  to  obtain 
‘‘  leave  from  Rome  for  the  taking  the  new  tenths  of  his  clergy,” 
p.  17,  1 8,  19.]  This  whole  paragraph  wants  but  a tranflation 
for  its  confutation;  and  Mr.  Dryden  might  have  been  as  eftb&ual 
as  Hr.  Burnet.  We  ffiall  difmifs  it  at  prefent  with  only  one 
Remark,  that  as  never  any  of  our  kings  deferved  better  of  the 
native  clergy  of  England  than  king  Edward,  fo  he  had  no  need 
to  afk  the  pope’s  leave  for  them  to  be  grateful  to  him  : that  very 
year  that  he  apprehended  the  defigns  of  Charles  upon  Guienne, 
he  borrowed  of  them  great  fums ; and  the  next,  he  had  given 
him  by  them  no  lefs  than  fifty  thoufand  pounds,  to  be  paid  in  the 
fame  year.  And  here  again  he  betrays  his  ignorance  of  the  Eog- 
liffi  policy  and  conftitutions  : for  the  clergy,  met  in  convocation, 
have  always  had  the  privilege  of  taxing  themfelves,  without  fend- 
ing for  a foreign  confent ; which  our  Author  would  make  us 
believe  was  folicited  by  king  Edward  in  a “ formal  embafly  to 
u the  Pope  but  what  was  that  ambaffador’s  name  we  muft  not 

d 5 Ed.  II.  e 25  Ed,  III,  f 27  Ed.  III. 
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know;  for  perhaps  Mr.  Varillas  has  wifely  put  himfelf  under 
, his  old  obligation  of  fecrecy.  The  credentials  of  that  embally 
will  be  no  where  found,  unlefs  it  be  in  the  company  of  Cardinal 
Bellay’s  invifible  letters,  or  the  original  Salique  law.  Which 
fimile  1 take  occafion  to  mention  here  the  fecond  time,  becaufe  I 
would  have  Mr.  Varillas  to  underftand,  that  I am  as  fond  of  my 
notion  of  the  Salique,  as  he  is  of  his  Peter-pence. 

VII.  We  are  at  length  arrived  to  what  he  calls  “ the  depth  of  the 
u intrigue,”  and  is  really  beyond  my  fathom.  He  begins,  “ That 
“ before  William  the  Conqueror  there  were  no  written  laws  in 
4t  England;  William  made  a collection,  itill  remaining,  of  fuch 
“ of  the  unwritten  laws  as  he  defigned  fhould  be  abolilhed  : 
“ the  laws  he  left  in  force,  if  ftrictly  obferved,  would  have  fub- 
u jefted  England  to  the  conditions  of  a conquered  country;  and 
“ the  goods  of  his  ecc.lefiafl.icks  (which  by  his  laws  he  had  made 
“ his  own,  p.  2.)  would  have  preferved  his  minifters  in  a depend- 
,f  ance  upon  him,”  p.  19,  20.] 

1.  Our  Author,  who  has  dived  fo  deeply  into  the  cabinets  of 
princes,  and  difcovered  fo  many  manufcript  memoires  inaccefiible 
to  other  mortals,  is  a little  unhappy  here,  in  not  having  heard  of 
our  Saxon-lege , or  Mercen-lege , or  Dane-lege,  of  the  laws  of 
king  Ina,  he  that  gave  the  never-to-be-forgotten  Peter-pence,  or 
king  Alfred,  or  king  Edward  the  Confeil'or,  and  other  our  princes 
before  the  Conqueft,  with  which  Mr.  Lambard  has  made  a flrift 
to  fill  a Folio. 

2.  That  collection  he  talks  of  made  by  William  the  Con- 
queror, and  ftill  remaining,  would  bear  a great  price  in  Eng- 
land, if  he  is  willing  to  part  with  it  5 for  we  could  never  yet  get 
the  fight  of  fuch  a record.  We  have  indeed  a work  of  that  reign, 
a noble  piece  of  Englilh  antiquity,  the  Dovufday-Book 2 ; but  the 
fubjett  of  that  does  not  anfwer  our  Author’s  charadtcr. 

3.  That  William  the  Firft  aficbled  the  name  and  advantage  of 
a Conqueror,  and  defigned  to  ufe  the  Englilh  not  as  fubjefts 

E Suppofed  to  be  the  oldeit  public  record  exifting  in  the  world.  The 
moft  fatisfa&ory  account  of  it  hitherto  given  is  prefixed  to  “ Hutchins’s 

Hiliory  and  Antiquities  of  Dorfet,”  in  a DiiTertation  for  which  the 
publick  is  indebted  to  the  able  author  of  “ Anecdotes  of  Bcitifh  Topogra- 
" phy.”  This  valuable  record  is  at  length,  by  the  munificence  of  parlia- 
ment, committed  to  the  prefs. 
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tut  as  ilaves,  will  never  be  granted  by  the  mpft  impartial  of  our 
Hiftorians. 

4.  Leaft  of  all  will  it  be  allowed,  that  that  prince  did  ever  pre- 
tend by  the  right  of  conqueft  to  the  revenues  of  Holy  Church ; 
the  confirming  of  which,  in  all  its  privileges,  was  the  firft  folemn 
aft  of  his  entrance  ; and  the  increafing  of  it  with  the  foundation 
of  a goodly  abbey  h,  was  what  he  chofe  to  be  the  pious  and  lafl> 
ing  memorial  of  his  viftory. 

VIII.  What  follows  is  fo  grofs  and  unpardonable,  that  I lliall 
refer  him  to  be  correfted  by  the  Almanack,  or  the  man  that  {hews 
the  kings  at  Weftminfter.  If  the  Compofitor  does  not  ftep  in  to 
relieve  the  credit  of  the  Author,  and  bring  him  out  of  this  incon- 
venience, as  he  calls  it,  by  taking  fliame  to  himfelf,  no  man  here- 
after will  endure  his  books,  but  in  fuch  a library  as  Don  Quixote’s, 
or  in  fuch  a catalogue  as  Mr.  Langbaine’s.  He  gravely  tells  us, 

That  the  two  Stephens  of  the  houfe  of  Blois,  who  fucceeded 
u the  fons  of  William,  took  no  care  of  the  unwritten  laws,  &c.’* 
Sure  he  penned  this  paffage  at  a certain  feafpn,  when,  they  fay, 
men  are  ufed  to  fee  double  5 ptherwife,  how  is  it  poihble  for  him 
to  make  us  two  kings  of  one  ? Who  ever  heard  of  king  Stephen 
the  Second  of  England  ? who  was  his  wife  ? what  children  had 
he  ? what  did  he  do  ? which  king  of  France  did  he  beat  ? where 
was  he  buried  ? It  is  a miracle  that  all  this  fhould  efcape  the 
world  ; and  whilft  we,  the  ignorant,  thought  there  never  had  been 
any  more  than  one  Stephen,  Mr.  Varillas  fhould  produce  am 
qther.  However,  it  will  be  hard  for  him  to  prevail  with  the 
wary  citizens  of  London,  among  ft  the  ftatues  royal  erefted  in  the 
Exchange,  to  raife  an  effigies  to  the  memory  of  the  fecond  king 
Stephen. 

IX.  “To  the  Stephens,”  he  fays,  “ fuccceded  the  Houfe  of 
“ Anjou  ; who  were  reduced  to  implore  the  authority  of  the 
“ Holy  See,  to  put  them  in  their  pofieffion  of  England.  In  them 
“ the  prerogative  was  weakened,”  by  fome  real'ons  no  man  but 
Varillas  would  give  ; “ and  firft  the  clergy  and  nobility,  and 
“ after  that  the  populacy,  getting  the  afcendant  of  the  crown,  the 
“ parliament  took  its  birth.  The  power  of  which,  during  its 
“ feffion,  wras  fo  great,  as  to  leave  alrnoft  nothing  but  the  title  to 

the  king.  Henry  II.  was  the  firft  that  would  have  {hook  off 

i?  Built  on  the  fpot  where  he  had  been  viclorious,  and  called  Battle-abbey. 
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**  the  yoke,”  p.  20,  21.}  1.  The  Houfe  of  Anjou  was  fo 

formidable  in  Maud  and  her  fon  Henry,  and  the  people  fo  well 
tSifpofed  to  receive  them,  that  he  had  no  need  of  any  fuch  affiftance 
from  abroad.  2.  How  could  the  Houfe  of  Anjou  bring  a par- 
liamentary yoke  upon  themfelves,  which  Henry  II.  ihould  be 
the  firft  that  endeavoured  to  fhake  off,  when  before  Henry  II.  the 
Houfe  of  Anjou  never  reigned  in  England.  3.  It  is  a fliame 
Mr.  Varillas  fhould  know  fo  little  of  that  auguft  aflembly, 
the  Parliament,  as  to  date  the  rife  of  it  from  Henry  II  ; 
whereas  at  lead  it  ought  to  have  been  carried  as  high  as  his 
grandfather  k.  4.  He  may  think  perhaps  to  make  it  amends  by 
another  miftake,  having  falfely  raifed  them  in  their  feffion  fo  far 
above  the  king,  as  in  a manner  to  annihilate  his  power  for  the 
time.  One  that  reads  this  in  a Frenchman,  would  think  he  was 
difeourfing  of  the  doge  of  Genoa  ; and  not  of  a monarch,  who,  as 
his  prefent  majefty  has  been  pleafed  publicly  to  obferve,  “ has 
•'*  enough  power  by  lawto  make  him  as  great  as  he  can  vvifli ! 
though  he  fufFers  his  parliament  to  maintain  their  juft  privileges 
at  another  rate  than  the  long  difufed  eftates  of  a neighbouring 
kingdom.  And  here  it  is  probable  our  Author  may  think  him- 
Self  fafe  behind  a quotation  fetched  from  Bologna  ; and  it  is  likely 
he  will  be  fo  : for  a fubjett  of  England  will  not  prefume  to  inter- 
pofe,  becaufe  the  matter  is  of  fo  high  a nature  ; nor  a prince  con- 
defeend  fo  low,  as  to  take  notice  of  an  affront,  when  the  Author 
is  Varillas. 

X.  He  goes  on  to  tell  us,  “ That  Henry  the  Second’s  defigns 
“ were  prevented  by  Bechet’s  murder ; which  happened  by  two 
44  indifereet  foldiers  explaining  in  too  great  a latitude  fome  words 
44  let  fall  by  the  king  in  relation  to  the  archbifhop.  So  this  pro- 

^ This  afTertion  wilt  perhaps  not  readily  be  granted.  When  the  com- 
mons were  firft  reprefented,  is  a queftion  which  has  been  much  agitated  by 
many  able  writers  ; fome  of  whom  have  thrown  great  light  upon  a fubjedf, 
which,  as  Dr.  Sivifc  has  well  obferved  (vol.  xxiii.  p,  438.),  is  perplexed 
by  the  word  Parliament  being  ufed  promifcuoufly  by  our  ancient  wa- 
ters. for  a general  alTembly  of  nobles,  and  for  a council  of  bi/hops,  or  fynod 
af  the  clergy.  It  is  certain,  however,  that,  under  whatever  denomination 
they  may  have  paffed,  there  were  affemblies  of  the  people  under  the  Saxon 
government,  which  probably  were  almoft  coeval  with  the  firft  civilization 
cf  this  ifland. 

5 It  dees  not  appear  when  Jarr.es  II.  made  this  declaration. 
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iC  je£l  was  fet  on  foot  no  more  till  Edward  the  Third’s  time,  who, 
“ taking  up  the  fame  defign  of  depreffing  the  Hates  of  parliament, 
<l  began  with  that  of  the  clergy,  which  by  Wickliff’s  proceedings 
“ he  was  in  hopes  to  mortify,”  p.  22.]  1.  Thofe  two foldiers  of 

his  were  four  knights,  Sir  Hugh  Merville,  Sir  William  Tracy, 
Sir  Richard  Brittain,  and  Sir  Raynold  Fitz-Urs.  An  Hiftorian. 
ought  to  underhand  fo  much  blazon,  as  to  know  a knight  from  a 
foldier  ; and  not  to  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  fo  much  in  hafle,  as  to 
leave  half  his  number  behind  him  : but  Mr.  Varillas  may  think 
he  has  done  the  gentlemen  no  wrong,  in  giving  them  a name  fo 
much  admired  in  modern  France;  and  I am  the  more  willing  to 
excufe  him  for  being  too  fhort  in  this  account m,  becaufc  he  allows 
for  it  in  the  two  Stephens.  2.  He  teld  us  in  p.  18,  19,  “ That 
“ the  reafon  of  king  Edward’s  defigns  upon  the  clergy,  was  a 
“ defire  he  had  of  revenging  himfelf  upon  the  popes,  who  had 
4<  done  him,  as  he  thought,  fo  many  injuries  there  recounted.’’ 
But  here  that  refolution  is  made  to  proceed  from  an  intent  of  his, 
to  bring  down  the  power  of  parliaments.  Now  I begin  to  have 
fome  hopes  of  our  Author  ; for  I fee  he  knows  himfelf  fo  well, 
as  not  to  rely  upon  his  own  relation  laid  down  before  ; and  Mr. 
Varillas  will  not  believe  Mr.  Varillas.  He  gueffes  again ; and 
thinks  it  is  here  as  in  arithmetick,  where  two  falfe  fuppofitions 
may  produce  a truth. 

XI.  After  this  long  deduftion,  in  which  it  feems  as  though 
he  had  been  refolved  to  fpend  at  once  all  the  little  flock  of  know- 
ledge he  has  in  the  Englifh  Chronicles,  he  returns  to  Wickliff ; 
“ who,  finding  himfelf  thus  fecure,  taught  openly,  that  the  Eng- 
“ lilh  lords  might  refume  the  goods  given  by  their  anceflors  to 
“ the  church  ; that  neither  pope  nor  bifhops  might  excommuni- 
“ cate  ; that  facraments  adminiftered  by  wicked  priefts  were  in- 
“ effectual,”  p.  23.]  Mr.  Varillas  having  framed  to  himfelf  a 
notion,  that  Wickliff  was  only  ufed  as  a llate-inflrument  againfl 
the  clergy,  he  has  accordingly  picked  only  thefe  out  of  his  many 
doflrines,  as  appearing  moft  proper  to  ferve  his  hypothefis ; as  if 
thefe  three  mifreprefented  articles  were  the  only  or  the  chief 
tenets  by  which  Dr.  Wickliff  grew  to  be  fo  confiderable.  It  was 

m This  period  of  Englifh  Hiftory  has  been  difeuffed  in  a very  mafterly 
jnanner  by  the  late  lord  Lyttelton. 

bis 
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his  great  efteem  for  the  Holy  Scriptures,  of  which  his  tranflatioa 
lull  remains  a memorable  inftance  ; liis  right  notion  of  the  blefifed 
Eucharifl ; tire  oppofition  he  made  to  the  encroaching  mendicants 
in  behalf  of  the  fecular  clergy;  not  to  mention  his  confeffed  ex- 
cellences in  polemic  divinity  and  philofophy ; with  a ftriftnefs  of 
life,  which  his  acquaintance  revered ; which  Iris  adverfaries, 
amongft  all  their  accufations,  have  never  pretended  to  call  in 
queftion  ; and  which  engaged  in  his  favour  the  major  part  of  the 
University  whei;e  he  lived,  and  particularly  the  chancellor  and 
both  the  proftors  of  the  year  1382.  It  would  be  too  large  a 
work,  and  not  becoming  fuch  a pamphlet  as  this,  to  enter  into  a 
defence  of  that  great  man  and  all  his  particular  opinions,  and  to 
/hew  how  induftrious  the  Friars  have  been  to  blacken  him  finer; 
his  death  ; when  even  in  his  life-time  he  was  charged  with  tire 
fancies  and  errors  of  other  men,  which,  when  in  open  court,  he 
declared  never  to  have  been  his.  This  his  remon  (trance  has  by 
fome  fince  been  pleafandy  termed  a recantation.  For  the  pre- 
fent,  the  diligent  Dr.  James  may  be  confulted  by  the  curious,  far 
their  farther  fatisfaftion,  till  Come  generous  pen  (hall  appear  more 
fully  in  the  caufe  of  Wickliff,  and  do  juftice  to  fo  eminent  a cou- 
feifor. 

XII.  He  keeps  us  Hill  in  the  year  1374.  “ And  in  that  it 
« was,”  as  he  tells  us,  “ that  pope  Gregory  XI,  hearing  of  the 
**  novelty,  wrote  to  the  archbilhop  of  Canterbury  and  bifhop  o'f 
« London,  by  any  means  to  fupprefs  it.  They  cite  Wickliff,; 
tl  who  appears ; but  in  the  pofture  of  one  that  expefted  a reward, 
*e  and  not  a punifhment.  He  pleaded,  That  he  had  never  defigned 
to  alter  the  Chriftian  truth  ; that,  if  any  thing  offenfive  had 
efcaped  him,  he  revoked  it  fincerely,  and  fubmitted  to  penance 
and  public  correftion.  Upon  this,  they  put  into  his  hands  a 
“ billet  of  the  three  errors  he  had  taught ; which  having  ex- 
“ plained  to  their  content,  there  was  nothing  left  for  the  two 
“ bifhops,  but  to  abfolve  him,  upon  promife  made  never  more  to 
“ maintain  in  publick  any  equivocal  propofitions,”  p.  23,  24.] 

At  the  firft  reading  of  this  narration,  drawn  up  with  fo  much 
ferioufnefs  and  formality,  it  would  look  like  confidence  to  fufpeft 
it;  and  yet,  upon  fearch,  it  will  be  manifefl  that  it  is  falfe  and 
fophiflicate  in  almoft  all  its  parts.  Having  made  this  general  ob- 
iervation,  how  cautious  our  Author  has  been,  jo  avoiding  thafe 

unlucky 


Unlucky  things  called  dates",  as  not  having  hitherto  fpecified  fo 
much  as  the  month  in  which  any  adventure  fell  out ; we  mu  ft 
not  expeft  he  fliould  tell  us  what  was  the  date  of  the  pope’s  bull, 
of  the  epifcopal  citation,  or  the  time  of  WieklifPs  appearance; 
all  which  would  have  been  looked  for  in  an  exaff  hiitory ; and, 
if  they  had  here  been  fet  down  by  Mr.  Varillas,  Would  have  fup- 
plied  us  with  matter  for  a confutation,  i.  All  our  Annals  ancl 
Regifters  place  this  hearing  two  years  later,  about  the  nineteenth 
of  February,  1377.  2.  That  WieklifPs  behaviour  there  was  con- 

trary to  what  Mr.  Varillas  has  reprefented  it,  I will  at  prefent 
take  no  other  care  to  demonllrate,  than  by  fetting  down  the  words  of 
Knighton  ® : “ Cumque  die  ftatuto  ad  objefta  refpondere  deberet, 
“ omnem  praejaclitatam  cordis  audaciam  fine  mora  dimifit,”  &c„ 
3.  I fliall  afk  of  Mr.  Varillas,  whether  it  be  the  way  of.. the 
French  law,  or  any  other  he  has  ftudied,  for  a man  to  plead  before 
hits  indiflment  be  known,  and  to  anfwer  an  accufation  when  it  is 
not  yet  preferred  againft  him.  If  Wickiiff  did  fo,  yet  this  we 
know,  that  he  made  no  fuch  harangue ; that,  after  that,  he  had 
no  fuch  billet  of  three  articles  prefented  him ; that  the  expoiition 
our  Author  aferibes  to  him  is  fiditidus  ; and,  in  fliort,  all  that 
follows  : for,  a tumult  happening,  the  court  was  obliged  to 
break  up  abruptly  before  nine  of  the  clock  in  the  morning;  ancl 
never  came  to  give  fuch  an  abfolution,  or  to  receive  fuch  a pro- 
mife.  4.  If  he  had  ever  read  any  writer  upon  the  prefent  parti- 
cular, he  could  never  have  made  fo  defective  a difeourfe  of  it,  in 
which  he  has  not  told  us  fo  much  as  that  this  trial  was  at  Lon- 
don ; that  the  great  duke  of  Lancafter  and  Henry  marlhal  of 
England  appeared  in  favour  of  the  ciiminal,  and  finally  were 
the  occafion  that  the  billrops  left  the  court  fooner  than  was  in- 
tended. 

XIII.  We  are  acquainted,  That,  after  this,  WickelitT  re- 
<£  lapfed.  The  fame  pope,  hearing  of  it,  complained  of  the  Eng- 
“ hlh  prelates  ; and,  to  Ihew  what  they  ought  to  have  done,  con- 
“ demned  the  propofitions  of  Wickiiff’  himfelf.  The  prelates^ 
“ being  aihamed  to  be  out-done,  affembled  themfelves  at  Canter- 
“ bury  in  the  form  of  a council ; and  pronounced,  by  the  .mouth  of 
“ the  archbilhop  of  the  place,  who  was  their  primate,  an  anathema 

a See  the  cenfure  on  Varillas  above,  p.  2.  o Lib.  V. 
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“ againft  his  doctrine.”  And  all  this  in  king  Edward’s  reign,  and 
the  year  1374,  p.  25. 

1.  To  fet  him  right  in  his  chronology,  this  fecond  convocation 
is  on  all  hands  affirmed  to  have  fallen  out  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II, 
which  began  June  21,  1377.  2.  Whereas  he  makes  our  biihops 

ft)  complaifant,  as  immediately  to  fall  about  what  the  pope  had 
hinted  to  them  by  his  example  ; it  is  evident,  by  the  original  afts 
ftill  remaining,  and  to  be  feen  in  their  proper  archives,  that  lie 
was  forced  to  oblige  them  to  it  by  formal  letters,  bearing  date 
from  Rome,  “ x 1 cal.  Jun.  anno  7 pontificatus  though  not'put  in 
execution  till  after  the  death  of  king  Edward.  Why  does  Mr. 
Varillas  mention  nothing  of  this  bull  ? or  is  not  the  pope’s  letter 
of  as  great  moment,  and  as  well  deferving  to  be  taken  notice  of, 
as  a love-letter  or  a lampoon?  3,  He  is  very  unhappy  in  de- 
fcending  to  particulars,  and  not  keeping  aloof  in  generals,  and  at 
a due  diftance  : for,  as  in  the  firft  convocation  he  affigns  us  no 
place  for  their  feffion,  fo  here  he  hath  given  us  a wrong  one,  and 
Lambeth  is  many  miles  from  Canterbury.  4.  The  biihops  met 
at  Lambeth  were  fo  far  from  “ pronouncing  an  anathema  againft 
“ Wickliff’s  doftrine,”  that  they  found  reafons  not  to  give  any 
definitive  fentence  ; . which  had  they  done,  it  would  have  appeai'ed 
en  regifter,  amongft  other  acts  we  have  remaining  of  the  fame 
council. 

XIV.  This  1374  has  been  a very  long  year,  and  at  laft  “ king- 

Edward  dies  in  it;”  who,  however,  I am  well  fatisfied,  was  on 
the  throne  above  two  years  after.  “ In  his  life-time  he  had  ten- 
“ derly  loved  the  duke  of  Lancafter,  and  had  given  him  outward 
*f  demonftrations  that  he  would  leave  him  the  crown  ; neverthe- 
**  lefs,  when  he  was  dead,  a will  was  found,  written  and  figned 
‘‘‘with  his  hand,  which  rendered  jultice  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  in 
“ the  perfon  of  his  fon  Richard,  then  but  twelve  years  old,  and 
“ declared  him  fuccelfor,  in  exclufion  to  the  duke  of  Lancafter, 
“ and  the  dukes  of  Gloucelter  and  Cambridge,  his  brothers. 
“ The  parliament  of  England  approved  this  will.”  p.  25,  26.] 
1.  Mr.  Varillas  is  tjte  firft  difcoverer  of  any  demonftrations  given 
by  Edward  III.  to  the  duke  of  Lancafter,  that  lhould  put  him 
in  hopes  of  the  crown.  On  the  contrary,  Walfingham  P tells  us 
in  exprefs  words,  “ Eo  tempore,  nondum  finito  parliamento,. 

P Hypodigmata  Neuftr. 
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“dominus  Edwardus,  princeps  W alike,  8 die  Julii  in  die  S.  Tri- 
« nitatis  defungitur.  Dominus  Richardus  de  Burdegalia,  films' 
« dom.  Edw.  principis,  in  hoc  parliamento  faclus  eft  comes 
“ Ceftrise,  et  non  multo  poft  dux  Cornubia?  et  princeps  Wallise 
« eft  creatus.  Edwardus  in  fefto  S.  Georgii  apud  Windelefhores 
“ contulit  Richardo  de  Burdegal’  hseredi  fuo  ordinem  militarem/* 
From  hence  any  man  of  inference  will  fee  what  reafon  the  duke  of 
Lancafter  had  to  enlarge  his  hopes,  and  promife  himfelf  that 
prince  Richard  was  not  defigned  for  the  crown  by  his  royal  grand- 
father. Here  is  a will  produced,  never  known  in  the  world  till 
Mr.  Varillas  printed  his  Hiftory  : nothing  of  this  in  any  of  our 
Authors,  but  counterfeited  by  him,  who  is  one  of  the  firft  men 
that  ever  forged  a teftament  without  hopes  of  getting  by  it  fo 
much  as  a legacy.  It  is  fomething  obfervable,  that  he  fhould 
deal  fo  by  a prince,  who  is  the  firft  in  England  that  has  made  a 
ftatute  about  pillories.  3.  A man  that  goes  about  a cheat  fhould 
not  be  in  hafte,  but  let  his  invention  tarry  for  his  judgement. 
This  will  is  fo  awkwardly  contrived,  that  it  betrays  itfelf  at  firft 
fight.  The  duke  of  Cambridge  (as  he  calls  him)  is  put  after 
his  younger  brother  ; neither  was  he  ever  duke  of  Cambridge, 
but  earl  only,  in  which  charafter  he  continued  till  1386,  when 
his  nephew  created  him  duke  of  York.  Thomas  of  Woodftock 
is  yet  more  beholden  to  Mr.  Varillas,  for  having  excluded  him  by 
the  name  of  “ the  duke  of  Gloucester;”  whereas  he  had  no  title 
when  his  father  died,  nor  did  he  arrive  to  this  dukedom  till  the 
abovenamed  year  1386.  Now  it  is  a pretty  hard  conceit  to  fup- 
pofe  that  the  king  did  not  know  which  of  his  foils  was  the  elder, 
or  that  he  fhould  put  by  from  the  crown  two  dukes  he  had  never 
heaixl  of ; or  laftlv,  that,  prophefying  of  the  future  honours  of  his 
children,  he  fhould  guefs  right  about  one,  and  be  miftaken  about 
the  other.  4.  Not  to  harrafs  him  any  more ; as  for  what  concerns 
the  parliament  after  the  king’s  death,  I defire  to  know  who  fhould 
call  it,  if  the  new  king  was  not  yet  approved,  as  he  is  pleafed  to 
term  it.  And  about  the  a£t  of  approbation,  I requeft  of  him  to 
tell  us  where  it  is  to  be  found,  that  fo  it  may  be  put  into  the  next 
edition  of  Keble. 

XV.  He  informs  us,  p.  26,  27,  “ That  the  unfortunate  Alix 
“ Perez  avoided  the  punifhment  prepared  for  her,  by  embarking 
“ with  what  flic  had  mod  precious  upon  a Flemifh  veflel,  which 
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“ carried  her  to  the  coafts  of  Galicia.  And  the  tutors  of  the 
“ young  king  forbore  to  feck  after  her,  either  becaufe  they- 
“ thought  her  below  their  anger,  or  that  they  were  perfuaded  the 
“ king  of  Caftile  would  not  abandon  her  to  their  difcretion, 

becaufe  of  the  riches  which  (he.  brought  from  England  into 
“ Spain,  or  of  the  pretenfions  which  the  duke  of  Lancafter  Iiad 
" upon  his  crown.”  Thus  far  our  Romancer.  His  friend  Ta- 
citus has  begun  his  Annals  with  a verfe ; and  Mr.  Varillas,  im- 
proving the  humour,  and  advancing  upon  thofe  grounds,  has 
made  his  whole  Hiftory  into  a poem.  Had  he  lived  in  the  days 
of  knight-errantry,  he  would  certainly  have  been  invited  over  to 
the  honourable  employment  of  imperial  hiftoriographer  in  the 
couit  of  Trebbond,  and  defcrved  a penfion  extraordinary  from 
his  highnefs  Don  Alphebo.  Having  here  to  do  with  a female,  he 
has  acquitted  liimfelf  extremely  civilly,  and  much  like  a gentle- 
man, to  re-condudf:  the  ftrange  lady  to  her  own  country,  with  all- 
her  jewels  and  other  ftolen  accoutrements.  But  our  rough  Hifto- 
rians  deal  more  unkindly  by  her,  and  tell  us,  that,  by  a parlia- 
ment at  Wellminfler,  Alice  Pierce  had  all  her  goods  confifcate, 
and  herfelf  banifhed,  fo  as  really  to  be  left  “ the  unfortunate  Alix 
“ Perez.” 

XVI.  We  are  now  coming  on  to  Tyler’s  rebellion  ; ard  here 
our  Author  has  given  a mafter-ftroke  of  his.  fancy,  and  has  found 
a contrivance  to  draw  in  Wickliff  for  the  author  of  the  whole 
commotion  : “ Wickliff,  taking  advantage  of  the  king’s  mino- 
“ rity,  palfed  on  from  the  clergy  to  vent  his  do&rine  againft  the 
“ lay-nobility  and  magi  fir  a cy ; and  at  length  came  to  a con- 
t(  clufion,  that  there  ought  to  be  no  inequality  in  goods,  but  a 
“ community  of  all  things.  Having  thus  difpofed  the  people's 
“ minds,  he  received  into  his  party  one  John  Bales,  a man  the 
“ mofl  turbulent  and  feditious  of  all  England  : he  was  a prieft 
“ by profeffion ; and  had  efcaped  out  of  prifon,  where  his  ordinary 
“ had  fecured  him.  He,  fearing  to  be  re-taken,  and  not  having 
“ means  of  fubfiitence  beyond  the  feas,  found  there  could  be  no 
ii  fafety  for  him  without  kindling  a civil  war.  So,  having  often 
“ conferred  with  Wickliff,  he  preached  and  improved  his  opi- 
“ nions,  fo  as  to  draw  after  him  to  the  number  of  two  hundred 
“ thoufand  perfons,  pretending  to  eftablifh  an  equality,  but  indeed 
“ to  put  liimfelf  into  the  dignities  of  Simon  de  Suberia,  arch- 
4 “ bifhop 
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u bifliop  of  Canterbury,  and  lord  chancellor  of  England,”  p.  27, 
28,  29.]  1.  I love  an  hiitorian  of  a great  foul  and  free  thoughts, 

that  fcorns  to  be  beholden  to  former  accounts,  and  will  go  no 
farther  than  himfelf  for  his  relations  : it  is  an  argument  of  a 
vulgar  fpirit,  to  be  content  to  take  up  with  what  is  written  al- 
ready, and  prefent  the  world  with  nothing  that  is  new.  WicklifF’s 
preaching  had  no  more  relation  to  this  rebellion,  than  the  edition 
of  Confucius  in  France  had  to  the  bufferings  of  the  Hugonots, 
or  than  Mr.  Vari lias’s  conclufions  are  ufcd  to  have  to  his  pre- 
mifes.  It  is  well  known  by  all  men  of  judgement  and  reading, 
that  Wickliff  always  defended  order  and  diftinftion  ; that  he  him- 
felf took  his  degree  of  Do  ft  or,  and  that  his  friends  and  patrons 
were  of  the  nobility ; and  that  all  lvis  troubles  took  their  rife 
from  his  zeal  in  maintaining  the  fupremacy  of  his  prince  ; fo  far 
was  he  from  being  author  of  this  tumult  againit  him.  To  pafs 
by  our  Author’s  forgetfulnefs,  who,  having  (p.  12.)  brought  in 
Wickliff  as  clefigning  nothing  but  to  revenge  himfelf  upon  the 
pope’s  officers  and  the  clergy  for  a fuppofed  affront  received  from 
them,  does  here  undefervedly,  and  without  reafons  afligned,  fet 
him  as  hotly  again!!  the  laicks  and  nobility.  All  agree,  that  the 
rebellion  proceeded  from  the  feeming  oppreflions,  and  from  the 
taxes,  the  greatefl  that  had  ever  been  in  England,  thought  to  be 
unreafonably  impofcd,  and  infolently  exafled  in  Kent  and  the 
neighbouring  parts.  2.  Now  for  John  Ball,  the  feditious  ecclefi- 
aftick,  he  was  clapt  up  for  tenets  of  his  own ; and  was  io  far 
from  having  efcaped  prifon,  to  go  and  enter  into  frequent  con- 
fults  with  Wickliff;  and  from  thinking  it  neceffary,  after  that, 
to  raife  the  people  of  England  for  the  feeurity  of  himfelf,  an  in- 
confiderable  curate ; that  the  peafantry  was  firft  in  arms ; and 
amongft  their  other  extravagances,  having  broke  open  the  pri- 
sons, they  fet  free  with  the  reft  this  John  Ball,  who  then  indeed 
Joined  with  his  deliverers. 

XVII.  “ The  multitude  (lie  fays)  marched  on  to  the  palace 
“ of  the  archbifhop ; where  forcing  entrance,  they  find  the  pre- 
“ late  upon  his  knees,  and,  with  all  the  circumftances  of  horror, 
u cut  off  his  head.  The  troubles  were  renewed  foon  after  in  the 
“ provinces  of  Effex  and  Kent,  and  quickly  paffed  into  thole  of 
u Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Erfolc,  and  Cambridge.  Thence  the  Wick- 
“ liffifts  advanced  towards  London  in  a body  innumerable  : they 

C 3 “ were 
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‘.£  were  a charge  to  no  man  ; they  paid  for  what  they  had,  and 
“ punilhed  with  death  any  that  were  convicted  of  having  ftolen. 
“ When  they  were  arrived  at  Bloquet,  king  Richard  lent  to  de- 
“ mand  the  reafon  of  their  taking  arms ; but  received  an  anl'wer 
“ full  of  infolence  : and  when  the  mayor  would  have  fliut  the 
“ city-gates  again!!  them,  he  was  hindered  by  thofe  of  the  ordi- 
<£  nary  fort.  The  feditious  enter  London,  burn  the  count  of 
t£  Lancafter’s  palace,  and  throw  the  goods  of  the  count  into  the 
“ river;  then  they  invert  the  Tower,  whither  the  king  and  court 
“ had  fled  for  refuge,  gain  entrance,  and  murther  the  chancellor, 
<£  treafurer,  and  other  officers,  hid  in  the  Tower,  and  leveral 
s<  other  churches  of  London,”  p.29,30,31.]  1.  I would  have 

been  glad  if  Mr.  Varillas  would  have  told  us  where  this  “ palace 
“ of  the  archbifhop”  flood,  and  whether  it  was  not  that  at  Lam- 
beth,  near  Candarnart  ? It  is  fure,  that  the  archbilhop  was  not 
maifacred  in  any  palace  he  had  ; and  before  I end  this  paragraph, 
I will  undertake  that  Mi'.  Varillas  himfelf  fhall  tell  me  fo.  2. 
Among!!:  the  provinces  concerned  in  the  tumults,  we  meet  with 
Erfolc  for  one  : Mr.  Camden  and  Mr.  Adams  knew  nothing  of 
fuch  a place  j and  if  Mr.  Varillas  will  come  over  hither,  and 
diicover  where  this  county  lies,  I engage  my  honour  that  at  leaft 
tire  freeholders  of  it  fhall  chufe  him  knight  of  the  fliire.  3.  That 
the  rebels  were  fo  exatt  in  paying  for  what  they  had,  I muft  beg 
his  pardon,  if  I believe  a miftake,  not  only  by  their  aftings,  but 
alfo  by  their  principles,  which,  Mr.  Varillas  told  us  before,  were 
to  make  “ all  things  common.”  But  let  us  follow  them  to 
Bloquet ; which  however  we  cannot  do  without  a guide  ; for  it  is 
irapoffi'ble  to  find  any  fuch  place,  unlefs  by  that  name  he  means  to 
underhand  Black-heath,  or  Barnet,  or  rather  Mile-end.  4.  The 
mayor  not  being  buffered  [££  to  change  the  city  locks,”  or  fo  much 
as]  “ to  ihut  the  gates,”  the  peasantry  came  on,  and  plundered  the 
earl  of  Lane  after's  houfe  in  the  Savoy.  Sure  one  would  think 
they  had  deprived  him  of  his  dukedom  too  : for  othervvife  how 
comes  it  to  pafs  that  he  who  has  hitherto  been  all  along  <£  le  due 
“ de  Lancafre ,”  fnould  be  now  on  a fudden  diminifhed  into  “ le 
f‘  conte  de  Lancafre?”  By  this  figure  of  Variilifm  it  was,  that 
the  lord  .Darley  was  brought  down  into  a private  gentleman,  and 
the  knights  of  king  Henry  into  foldiers.  If  there  u'ere  nothing 
elfe  to  be  faid  about  the  prefent  rebellion,  this  fingle  paffage  were 

enough 
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^enough  to  evince  the  rebels  not  to  have  been  the  difciples  of 
WicklifF;  for  if  fo,  this  illuftrious  patron  of  his  muft  needs  have 
met  with  another  fort  of  ufage  at  their  hands  : though  farther  yet 
it  may  be  noted,  that  Jack  Straw  in  his  laft  confeffion  declared, 
“ their  defign  was  to  fave  the  Mendicant  friers an  order  of 
men,  who  had  always  Ihewed  themfelves  the  moft  violent  enemies 
to  WicklifF.  4.  We  are  now  come  to  the  bufinefs  of  Simon  de 
Suberia,  Mr.  Varillas  mentioned  above,  that  the  archbifhop  was 
beheaded  in  his  palace  .;  and  now  allures  us,  that  the  chancellor  is 
murthered  in  the  Tower  : either  forgetting  what  he  had  told  us 
before  (p.  28.)  that  both  thofe  dignities  were  in  one  perfon, 
Sudbury ; or  deiigning  to  deter  people  from  ambition  arid  a defire 
of  plurality  in  high  offices,  by  Ihewing  that  a man  muft  undergo 
as  many  feveral  deaths  as  he  holds  preferments  ; and  in  this  ex- 
ample, that  the  fame  perfon  was  firft  put  ..to  death  in  his  fpiritual 
capacity  of  archbifhop,  and  again  maffacred  feme  time  after  for  his 
temporal  qualification  of  ftate-minifter : for  that  a man  may  be 
t<wo-fold,  was  formerly  feen,  in  the  cafe  of  Charles  V.  The  truth 
is  this : Sudbury  from  the  firft  beginning  of  thefe  difturbanc.es 
had  followed  the  fortune  and  perfon  of  the  king,  and  was  at  pre- 
lent retired  with  him  into  the  Tower,  where  the  multitude  feized 
and  beheaded  him.  So  died  a prelate,  of  whom  our  authors 
have  given  us  a very  honourable  mention ; and  yet  Mr.  Varillas 
has  been  pleafed  to  affign  him  fo  ill-natured  and  unjuft  a cha- 
racter (p.  23.  28,  29.),  that  one  who  reads  it  would  think  he  had 
miftaken  his  man,  and  was  deferibing  the  heretick  WicklifF,  in- 
ftead  of  Sudbury  the  legate  of  the  holy  fee.  5.  Befides  the  chan- 
cellor, he  tell  us,  more  of  the  king’s  minifters  were  killed  in  “ the 

Tower  and  other  churches Really  Sir,  if  the  Tower  be  a 
church,  it  is  one  of  the  largeft  and  beft-fortified  churches  in 
Europe.  I have  fo  good  an  opinion  of  his  friend  Mr.  Sorbiere  <J, 

as 

Q Samuel  Sorbiere,  a Frenchman,  was  bred  firft  to  divinity,  and  after- 
wards ftudied  phyfick.  He  publifhed  in  1664  a relation  of  his  voyage 
into  England,  which  brought  on  him  much  trouble  and  difgrace.  For  his 
unwarrantable  liberties  againft  a nation  whom  France  at  that  time 
thought  it  good  policy  to  be  well  with,  he  was  ftripped  of  his  title  of 
htftoriographer,  and  fent  into  baniihment.  His  book  was  diferedited  by  a 
piece  publifhed  againft  it  in  the  very  city  of  Paris  j whilft  Dr.  Sprat  ex- 

C 4 pefed 
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as  to  think  that,  out  of  the  little  knowledge  of  England  he  pickt 
tip  here,  he  could  have  informed  our  Author,  that  the  Tower  is 
never  looked  upon  by  us  as  a cathedral,  but  as  an  arfenal  : whi- 
ther by  this  paper  1 invite  Mr,  Varillas  to  come  over,  and  fee  the 
famous  cannons  with  which  Henry  VIII.  of  glorious  memory 
took  Boloign. 

XVIII.  “ Upon  a pardon  proclaimed,  great  numbers  deferred  ; 
“ but  a conliderable  party  ftill  kept  together  in  a body,  under  the 
conduct  of  Gauthier  Igler,  the  moil  adioit  and  moft  refolute 
“ perfon  among!!  them”.  After  the  llory  of  whofe  death,  and 
fomc  other  pail  ages,  we  find,  that  “ Ball  preached  at  Sehlaker,  to 
twenty  thpufand  people  ; upon  whofe  being  feized  and  exe- 
<£  cured,  the  troubles  had  an  end.”  At  Lift  he  fays,  “ That  VVicL- 
lifF  was  never  prelent  either  at  the  affemblies  of  the  feditious,  or 
t!  at  the  affallination  of  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury”  (p.  32, 
33,  34.).  1.  Our  Author  would  have  deferred  much  commenda- 
tion, and  fayed  the  Reader  a great  deal  of  thinking,  had  he  placed 
a key  at  the  end  of  his  book,  as  we  fee  done  in  another  work  of 
the  like  nature,  called  “ Barclay’s  Argenis  ;”  it  would  have 
been  eafy  then  to  have  known  a proper  name  under  all  its  dif- 
guifes  ; we  Ihould  then  have  perceived,  that  Haviet  was  put  for 
W iat;  Gauthier  Igltr  for  Wap  Tyler;  and  what  had  been  the 
meaning  of  the  notryet-d e cy phc red  Sebiaker,  which  we  can  only 
guefs  to  be  Black -heath.  2.  By  this  laft  fentence,  which  truth 
has  extorted  from  Mr,  Varillas,  it  appears  that  Wicklilf  was  al- 
together innocent,  and  that  our  Author  would  never  have 
brought  him  into  this  rebellion,  but  to  gain  the  topick  of  defcrib- 
ing  it;  which  image , with  all  its  graceful  circumftances,  mull 
otherwife  have  been  loll,  for  want  of  an  opportunity  to  intro- 
duce it, 

pcfed  it  with  much  eloquence  and  w‘t  at  London.  In  Vol'aire  alfo  we 
meet  with  this  reflection  : I would  not  imitate  the  late  Mr.  Sorbierej 

*<■  who,  having  It  a id'  three  months  in  England,  without  knowing  anything 
f<  either  of  its  manners  or  its  language,  thought  fit  to  print  a relation, 
wh'ch  proved  but  a dull  fcurrilous  fatire  upon  a nation  he  knew  nothing 
oh”  Sorhieire  died  pf  a dropfy,  April  g,  1670.  He  was  not  the  author 
of  any  confiderable  work,  though  there  are  more  than  twenty  publications 
of  his  of  the  fmalkr  kind.. — His  name  was  afterwards  borrowed  by  Dr. 
King,  in  the  title  of  his  “ Journey  to  London.” 
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XIX.  “ A fchifm  happening  between  the  popes,  WicklifF,  in 
« the  year  1382,  makes  his  advantage  of  it ; but,  his  offers  being 
“ rejefted  by  the  parliament,  he  found  himfelf  obliged  to  retire 
‘‘into  the  province  of  Wales,  newly  fubjefted  to  the  Englifh. 
“ There  lie  attacked  the  Benedictines  by  a writing  ; upon  this, 
“ archbifliop  Courtney  affembles  a council  at  London,  foon  after 
“ Eafter,  where  were  condemned  thefe  propofitions  of  WicklifF, 
“ That  the  fubftance  of  the  bread  and  wine,  Ac.  Thefe  artl- 
“ cles  thus  condemned,  WicklifF  himfelf,  being  cited,  made 
“ his  appearance,  where  he  abjured  all  he  had  taught  without 
“ exception.  This  recantation  they  obliged  him  to  put  in  writ- 
“ ing,  and  recite  over  again.  And  this  piece  had  been  feen  in  its 
“ place  amongft  the  other  afts  of  this  council,  if  the  Englifh 
“ compiler  r,  too  paffionate  for  the  glory  of  his  nation,  or  un~ 
“ willing  to  give  arms  to  the  Catholicks  againft  the  lierefy  of 
“ Calvin,  of  which  he  made  profeflion,  had  not  fupprelTed  this 
“ retraftation,  and  placed  inftead  of  it  a profeflion  of  faith, 
“ which,  properly  fpeaking,  is  nothing  but  plainly  a captious 
“ qualification  of  the  errors  of  this  Heretick.  The  lafl  aft  of  the 
“ council  was  an  ecclefiaftic  procedure  againft  his  three  famous 
“ difciples,  Rippendon,  Hereford,  and  Alton,”  p.  36 — 42. 

1.  What  is  laid  in  the  beginning  of  this  paragraph,  we  find  no 
where  warranted  ; nor  that  WicklifF  ever  was  in  Wales  : which 
our  Author  makes  “ newly  conquered”  by  the  Englifh  ; an  ex- 
preffron  fomething  improper  for  a country  that  we  had  acquired  no 
lei's  than  a hundred  years  before.  2.  What  he  fays  was  penned 
againft  the  Benediftines,  I have  reafons  to  believe  to  have  been 
no  other  than  the  two  treadles  written  by  WicklifF,  and  in  tire  laif 
century  printed  againft  the  Mendicants.  3.  It  is  acknowledged 
that  Courtney,  in  a council  called  upon  May  1 7,  did  condemn 
feveral  conclufions  ; and  that  the  fame  archbifliop,  upon  June  20, 
fat  upon  Hereford,  Reppingdon,  and  Ayfhton,  accufed  of  holding 
thofe  conclufions.  Ayfhton  pleaded  apart;  the  two  other  put  into 
the  court  a paper,  which  the  learned  Sir  Henry  Spelman  has 
published  in  his  councils  from  the  Mf.  copy,  in  the  principal  re- 
giftry  of  the  archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  Nuncupat.  “ Courtney,” 
fol.  25.  At  neither  of  thefe  conventions,  nor  at  any  other  time 
tlipughout  this  whole  year,  did  Wickliff  appear  at  all  at  London 

r Spehnan, 
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Before  the  archbishop.  What  affurance  then  muft  that  man  be 
mailer  of,  who  dares  affirm,  that  he  made,  wrote,  recited  in  thrs 
council,  a formal  recantation  of  “ all  his  opinions  whatever  with- 
“ out  referve  whereas  there  is  not  fo  much  as  any  pretended 
retractation  of  his  of  any  kind,  that  can  poifibly  be  brought  to 
concern  any  more  than  the  fingle  article  about  the  bleffed  Eu- 
charift?  As  for  that  accurate  and  honoured  collector  Sir  II. 
Spelman,  as  this  is  the  firSt  time  he  has  ever  been  accufed  of 
falsifying,  fo  his  confident  accufer  could  not  do  it,  without  giving 
matter  to  any  examining  reader  of  returning  the  charge,  and 
convi fling  him  of  his  own  calumny.  For  had  this  Historiogra- 
pher of  France  but  once  vouchfafcd  to  look  into  the  book  he  has 
palled  fo  blind  a cenfure  upon,  he  would  eafily  have  found  that 
his  Latin  friends,  who  told  him  of  fuch  a palliation  in  behalf  of 
Wickliff,  had  a little  mifinformed  him.  For  fuch  a palliation  is 
fo  far  from  being  there,  that  there  is  nothing  that  can  poffibly  be 
thought  like  it,  or  miftaken  for  it,  unlefs  it  be  the  abovenamed 
paper  of  Hereford  and  Reppingdon  : whi-ch  if  he  Shall  pleafe  to 
doubt  of,  whether  it  be  authentic  or  no,  upon  his  acceptance  of 
my  former  invitation  of  him  into  England,  I Shall  be  willing, 
after  we  have  Seen  his  cathedral  the  Tower,  to  wait  upon  him  up 
the  water  to  Lambeth ; where  his  worthy  countryman,  the 
learned  Mr.  Colomiez,  on  my  account,  will  condefcend  to  let  him 
Into  the  archives  ; upon  promife,  that  he  makes  better  ufe  of  the 
Mil',  he  fees  there,  titan  of  thofe  he  calls  “ Cardinal  Ballay’s,” 
which  are  of  fo  nice  and  fo  retired  a humour,  that  they  will  en- 
dure no  vifit  from  any  other  perfon  beficles  Mr.  Varillas  : of 
•whom  I Shall  forbear  to  obferve  at  prefent,  how  little  he  under- 
stands of  the  constitutions  of  the  church  of  England,  whatever 
pretences  he  makes  to  be  a critick  in  the  hiStory  of  Herefies,  who 
takes  Sir  H.  Spelman  for  a Calvinift,  and  thinks  there  is  no  dif- 
ference -between  Geneva  and  Great  Britain. 

XX.  But  to  proceed.  Mr.  Varillas  tells  us,  “ that  the  aforefaid 
*e  council,  held  at- London,  forbad  all  perfons  whatsoever  to  preach 
“ without  permiffion  from  the  bifhops.”  Farther  he  adds,  “ That 
the  deciilons  of  this  convocation  at  London  were  inferted  in 
*l  a decree  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  approved  by  Wickliff ; 
“ which  Spelman  has  alio  fuppreffed,  to  put  in  its  place  a 
“ piece,  which  can  be  manifestly  convicted  of  forgery,  by  the 

“ testimony 
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“ teftimony  of  V'ington,  an  irreproachable  author  in  this  matter," 
P-43]- 

i.  I have  fo  great  a refpeft  for  the  pious  and  worthy  Sir  H. 
Spelman,  fo  bafdy  handled  by  this  tranfcriber  of  Florimond,  this 
fucceil'or  of  Sorbiere,  not  at  all  acquainted  with  the  ehara&er 
of  books  or  credit  of  authors,  that  I cannot  prevail  with  myfelf 
to  difcover  how  falfe  the  former  part  of  this  paragraph  is,  till  I 
have  cleared  the  latter.  There  has  never  been,  perhaps,  any 
layman,  that  has  fo  devoutly  fenced  the  caufe  of  his  mother  the 
Church,  as  this  incomparable  gentleman.  He  has  not  only  clif- 
played  with  truth  the  former  ftate  of  the  Englifh  church,  but 
bettered  the  prefent  5 and  has  left  a work,  which,  if  well  con- 
fulered,  will  do  her  juftice  as  to  the  rights  of  her  patrimony  in 
after-ages.  What  can  be  faid  great  of  any  man,  that  might  not 
be  faid  of  him,  who  was  fo  admirably  learned,  fo  judicious,  fo 
-fincere,  fo  pious,  and  in  fhort  was  every  thing  that  Mr.  Varillas 
is  not?  Yet, for  all  this,  the  Frenchman  has  been  pleafed  to  reflect 
upon  him,  as  “ fuppt  effing  a certain  decree  of  Oxford which 
animadvedion  betiays  the  Author  not  only  not  to  have  read  the 
book,  as  we  ohferved  before  ; but  farther  yet,  not  to  have  feen  fo 
much  as  the  title  of  it.  For  how  abfurd  is  it,  to  afk  for  a cenfure 
of  the  Univerfitv,  in  a work  that  profeffes  no  more  than  a col- 
leflion  of  “ Church  Conflitutions when,  by  a parity  of  reafon, 
he  might  as  well  fall  upon  the  Author  of  the  “ Oxford  Anti- 
“ quities,”  for  omitting  the  relation  of  what  has  been  acted  in  the 
fynods  at  London  ! And  now  to  compare  Vington  (I  fuppofe  he 
means  Knvghton)  to  Sir  H.  Spelman,  thews  who  does  it.  What 
ufe  he  can  pretend  to  make  of  Knyghton,  is  to  me  a my  fiery ; 
for  in  him  nothing  is  feen  of  “ the  decilions  of  a Council  of 

London,  inferred  in’a  decree  of  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford,  ap~ 
“ proved  by  WickliiF.”  All  that  can  be  gathered  from  him  is, 
that  WickliiF  made  a recantation,  there  in  full  let  down  ; which 
as  it  only  concerns  the  point  of  the  Eucharift,  io  it  is  fo  far 
from  being  indeed  a recantation,  that  it  is  a free  and  reiolute 
confeffion  of  that  faith  which  is  now  maintained  in  the  church 
of  England  5 declaring,  that  our  Saviour’s  body  is  “ verily  and 

really  prefent  in  the  facrament,”  the  bread  however  retaining 
its  proper  fpecies.  And  I leave  it  even  to  Air.  Cockquelin  to 
(determine  between  us,  whether  that  man  may  be  concluded  to 

renounce 
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renounce  his  opinion,  the  oppofers  of  which  he  brands  with 
herefy,  and  affirms,  that  at  what  time  it  was  condemned  by- 
authority,  a prodigy  intervened  to  deter  the  judges  from  their 
unjuft  proceedings.  Neither  would  Tyffington  and  Winterton, 
and  Wellys,  and  many  more  of  his  zealous  adversaries,  have 
written  purpofely  againft  this  retraftation,  had  it  been  fo,  and 
not  rather  a remonftrance  ; which,  becaufe  wc  fubmit  the  whole 
matter  to  the  reader’s  judgement,  we  have  affixed  at  the  end  of 
thefe  papers  from  the  Copy  in  Knyghton s : of  whom,  feeing 
Mr.  Varillas  has  made  mention,  as  an  Author  to  be  relied  on  in 
this  matter,  though  in  truth  he  was  always  an  open  enemy  to 
Wickliffifm;  I defire  leave  to  digrefs  into  a quotation  or  two 
out  of  him,  to  ffiew  the  ftate  of  the  Wickliffifts  in  thofe  days. 
In  his  fifth  book,  he  fays,  “ In  thofe  days  this  fe£f  was  in  great 
t:  efteem,  and  fo  much  increafed  in  number,  that  a man  could 
“ not  fee  two  people  walking  together,  but  one  of  them  was  a 
“ Wickliffift.”  And  in  another  place,  “ That  that  party  had 
“ gained  half,  or  above  half,  the  nation  to  their  fide  and 
thefe  not  mechanicks,  or  the  loweft  fort  of  people,  but,  amongft 
them,  “ many  knights,”  of  whom  he  inftances  in  fome,  “ and 
“ dukes,  and  earls.  That,  fince  Wickliff  had  tranftated  the  Bible, 
*{  even  the  women  of  that  profefiion  underftood  more  than  their 
“ clergy  did  for  which  he  makes  a long  melancholy  lamen- 
tation, and  would,  fain  perfuade  us,  out  of  Gui  de  Sanfito  Amore, 
that  Wickliff'  is  indeed  Antichrift : to  whom,  however  he  has 
done  fo  much  juftice  in  his  character,  as  to  acknowledge  him 
a moft  eminent  philofopher  and  divine and  that  “ as  his 
“ fcholars  always  foiled  their  adverfaries  in  their  reafonings,  fo 
“ he  himfelf  went  beyond  all  men  of  that  age  in  difputing.” 

Upon  the  whole  matter,  if  my  opinion  were  to  be  alked, 
whether  this  Annalift  Monfieur  Vington  be  fo  altogether  irre- 
proachable j not  to  take  any  notice  how  fmall  a man’s  credit  ought 
to  be  in  his  own  caufe  ; I am  afraid  I fliould  declare  that  to  me 
he  feemed  a perfon  of  but  a mild  underftanding  and  a very  nar- 
row information.  Otherwife,  in  thefe  few  leaves  Mr.  Varillas 
pretends  to  have  confulted,  how  could  he  have  been  fo  impofed 
upon  as  to  think  that  Wat  Tyler  and  Jack  Straw  wrcre  one  and 
the  fame  man  ? how  could  he  fo  forget  himfelf  as  to  call  that 

5 See  p.  33. 
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b words  at  length  “ the  fecond  year  of  king  Richard,”  which,  by 
his  own  account  a little  way  off,  is  the  fourth  ? or  laftly,  why 
Ihould  he  exclaim  againft  a preacher  for  this  harmlefs  remark, 
<s  That,  amongft  all  the  profelytes  our  Saviour  made,  he  is  never 
“ read  to  have  gained  a prieft  ?”  And  all  thefe  things  printed  in 
his  works,  out  of  a manufcript  thought  to  be  of  his  own  wri- 
ting, by  a perfon  of  unfufpefted  integrity,  Sir  Roger  Twifden, 
who  has  given  us  at  the  beginning  of  the  book  the  Author’s  own 
judgement  of  himfelf ; 

“ Me  metuo  dubium  pro  veris  faspe  locutum, 

“ Plus  audita  locpaor,  quam  rriihi  vifa  fecpaor.” 

Which  ingenuous  confcOion  may  ferve  indeed  to  atone  for  the 
miftakes  of  the  well-meaning  Canon  \ but  will  take  away  all 
pretences  of  ex  cute  from  Mr.  Varillas,  who  without  difcretion 
embraces  him  as  irreproachable,  2.  It  remains  that  We  fpeak 
fomething  to  the  former  part  of  this  paragraph ; where  we  deny 
that  in  the  London  convocation  held  by  Courtney,  1382,  preach- 
ing without  the  epifcopal  licenfe  was  forbidden  : for  in  that 
i'ynod,  it  was  only  refolved  that  Hereford  and  Reppingdon,  and 
Ayfhton,  Ihould  be  filenced  and  hindered  from  the  pulpit : but 
for  any  general  conftitution  to  prohibit  all  men  whatever  from 
preaching  without  pcrmilTion  from  the  ordinary,  it  was  the  act 
of  Th.  Arundel,  fuccefforto  Courtney  in  the  fee  of  Canterbury, 
who  firft  procured  it  to  be  decreed.  This  may  be  feen  in  Lyn- 
wood - and  Gafcoign,  famous  authors  of  the  century  in  which 
he  lived.  Nor  are  we  bound  to  inquire  if  any  of  the  little  writers 
have  Laid  the  contrary  ; fince  it  is  the  duty  of  an  Hiflorian,  not 
to  take  the  advantage  of  any  authority,  but  to  be  reftlefs  till  he 
has  the  heft.  In  the  late  confufed  account  of  the  convocation,  I 
had  almoft  let  pafs  without  remark  an  intrigue  of  the  duke  of 
Lancafter’s,  where  he  makes  all  the  right  of  that  prince  to  the 
kingdom  of  Cai'tile  to  proceed  from  “ an  excommunication  of  the 
“ king  in  poffethon,  and  a donation  of  it  to  duke  John  by  the 
u Pope”  (p.  27.  40.)  ; not  knowing  any  thing  of  a propriety  and 
.tuft  title  he  had  acquired  himfelf,  by  his  marriage  with  Conftance 
eldeft  daughter  to  the  decealed  .king  Piedro. 

XXI.  To  .make  our  Taft  obfervation  upon  what  we  have  un- 
dertaken to  coniider.  He  relates  the  death  of  Wickliff,  which 

t Drift.  Theol.  Mf,  in  Coll.  Lincoln.  Ox. 
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he  reprefents  as  “ an  extraordinary  aft  of  God,  in  ftriking  him 
“ with  a mortal  palfy,  upon  the  Feaft  of  Sr.  Th.  Becker,  againft 
“ whom  he  had  prepared  a fermon  for  the  day.”  After  that,  he 
acquaints  us,  “ That  his  fcholars  acknowledged  him  for  a faint, 
“ and  attributed  falfe  miracles  to  him,  till,  in  the  year  i486, 
“ Archbiihop  Arundel,  in  a Council  at  London,  not  content  to 
“ condemn  his  doctrines  as  before,  did  alfo  burn  his  books  by 
“ the  hand  of  the  hangman,”  p.  45,  &c.] 

1.  Thomas  Becket  is  fo  well  known,  that  no  loyal  Englifhman 
can  believe  Providence  would  interpofe  in  favour  of  him  ; which 
is  ftill  the  lefs  probable  at  prefent,  becaufe  our  better  writers  re- 
port this  fit  to  have  come  upon  Wicklifi’on  the  Feftival  of  Holy 
Innocents,  which  is  the  day  preceding.  Dr.  Gafcoign u,  whole 
teftimony  about  Wicklili  muft'be  unqueftionable,  has  informed 
us,  “ that,  having  been  troubled  with  a palfy  for  two  years  be- 
“ fore,  it  then  became  fatal  to  him  which,  in  the  decayed 
Bate  of  old  age,  after  a life  fpent  in  aflion,  and  the  original  heat 
now  of  .courfe  abated,  can  be  no  wonder.  If  tire  Monks  were 
refolved  not  to  let  him  die  without  a prodigy,  it  would  have 
feerned  much  more  plaufible  and  taking,  had  they  inflifted  upon 
him  the  rickets  or  the  fmall-pox.  2.  If  the  fcholars  of  WicklifF 
thought  him  a faint,  and  that  he  was  affumed  into  glory,  they  did 
but  as  became  men  of  reafon  and  thofe  who  had  been  witnelles 
of  the  fanclitv  of  his  life  and  purity  of  his  doftrines.  But  for 
what  follows  about  “the  falfe  miracles,”  it  is  fheer  invention; 
neither  was  Mr.  VariUas  very  wary,  to  mention  any  thing  of  that 
nature  in  the  fame  page  with  Thomas  of  Canterbury  : for  Wick- 
liif’s  followers  made  no  pilgrimages  to  Lutterworth,  nor  did 
they  ever  turn  up  the  cloaks  of  their  adversaries  to  look  for  their 
tails.  3.  As  to  the  bufmefs  of  Arundel,  and  the  “ burning  of 
“ the  books,”  which,  in  words  at  length,  he  makes  to  be  done 
in  the  year  i486,  it  is  impoflible  to  be  reconciled  to  truth  : that 
aftion  in  reality  fell  out  about  the  year  1410  ; fo  we  are  willing 
to  think  Mr.  Varillas’s  pen  has  flipt,  and  by  chance  miftaken  a 
hundred  years,  and  that  he  meant  to  aferibe  it  to  A.  D.  1386. 
becaufe  (in  p.  42.)  he  tells  us,  “ that,  in  the  preceding  year  1385, 
“ Courtney  died,  and  Arundel  Succeeded  in  the  archbilhoprick 
“ of  Canterbury which  however  is  notoriously  falfe ; for 

u In  pag.  ante  Hill,  Ivonis  Carnotenf.  Mf.  in  Bibl.  Cotton. 
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Courtney  died  not  till  July  31,  1396  (unlefs  he  died  twice,  in 
imitation  of  his  predec^lfor  Sudbury)  ; and  the  fame  year,  about 
Chriftmas,  was  Arundel  tranllated  to  Canterbury- 

I have  at  laft,  not  without  great  violence  ufed  upon  my  in- 
clination, palled  through  what  relates  to  England  in  the  Fir  ft 
Book  of  Mr.  Varillas ; and  I think  I may  have  deferred  as  many 
litres  for  my  patience,  as  he  has  had  for  his  invention.  If  no- 
thing will  perfuade  him  to  renounce  his- pen  and  ink;  but  he  has 
fworn  ftill  to  go  on  writing  legends,  to  the  utter  deftrudlion  of 
Monfieur  Barbin  and  his  family,  and  to  the  everlafdng  difgrace 
of  Mr.  Cocquelin  ; and  in  the  mean  time  is  willing  to  continue 
his  feene  in  England,  I Hull  take  the  boldnefs  to  recommend  to 
his  fancy  the  renowned  ftory  of  the  ten  thoufand  Urfuhns,  which 
at  prefent  labours  under  a few  inconveniences,  and  is  not  fo  well 
received  as  it  deferves  by  fome  icrupulous  hereticks.  For  the 
truth  of  what  he  fhall  fay,  I confefs,  I am  not  able  to  help  him, 
to  any  fuch  manuferipts  as  he  commonly  makes  ufe  of ; but  in 
lieu,  I can  tell  him  where  at  a very  cheap  rate  he  may  furniftt 
himfelf  with  witneffes.  But  to  let  him  know  in  truth  what  the 
world  thinks  of  him  : he  has  writ  away  all  his  credit ; his  laft 
defence  of  himfelf  has  proved  him  inexcufable,  and  made  men 
apt  to  think  that,  as  in  England  at  prefent,.  fo  in  France  too,  the 
fame  perfon  that  is  Hiftoriographer  is  alfo  Laureat.  Hence  it 
might  be,  that  Monfieur  Varillas,  in  his  “ Revolutions,”  takes 
all  the  liberties  of  a Poet ; and  Mr.  Dryden,  in  his  conference 
between  the  “ Hind  and  Panther,”  though  in  verfe,  has  aimed  ac 
all  the  plainnefs  and  gravity  of  an  Hiftorian. 

For  Hiftorv  is  indeed  a ferious  matter  ; not  to  be  written  care- 
lefsly,  like  a letter  to  a friend ; nor  with  pajjion,  like  a billet  to 
a mid  refs  ; nor  with  brafs,  like  a declamation  for  a party  at  the 
bar,  or  the  remonftrance  of  a minifler  for  his  prince  ; nor,  in  fine, 
by  a man  unacquainted  with,  the  world,  like  foliloquies  and  me- 
ditations. It  requires  a long  experience,  a found  judgement,  a 
clofe  attention,  an  unqueftionable  integrity,  and  a ftyle  without 
affeftation  : all  which  glorious  accompliftiments,  as  they  are 
wanting  in  the  Author  of  “ The  Revolutions  in  Matters  of 
“ Religion;”  fo  there  is  no  Hiftorian  that  I know  of,  in  whom 
they  have  fliewed  themfelves  to  fo  high  and  admirable  a degree. 
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as  in  a Phyfician  of  our  Age  w,  who  has  obliged  the  World  with 
a “ Hiftory  of  Difeafes and  whofe  name  is  too  greth  to  men- 
tion in  a pamphlet  of  this  char  after. 


w Dr.  Sydenham  is  probably  the  perfon  intended.  He  was  born  in 
1624:  and,  from  1660  to  1670,  was  the  chief  phyfician  in  London. 
He  was  of  a generous,  charitable^,  and  public  fpirit,  matter  of  an  ele- 
gant flyle,  an  exad  obferver  of  the  fymptoms  of  difeafes,  and  more 
famous  for  his  works  abroad,  than  he  had  been  by  his  practice  at  home, 
which  was  greatly  decreafed  after  1670,  when  he  was  extremely  afflided 
with  the  gout.  He  publi/hed  “ Obfervationes  Medicae  circa  Motborum 
««  acutorum  Hiftoriam  et  Curatior.em,”  1676,  8vo.  He  died  Dec.  29, 
1689.  The  belt  Edition  of  his  Works  is  that  in  one  volume,  8vo, 
tranflated  by  John  Swan  of  Newcaftle,  M.  D.  1742. 
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The  Belief  of  Dr.  John  WicklifF,  in  the  point  of  the  Euchari  ft, 
which  by  heedlefs  men  has  been  called  his  Recantation. 

“WE  believe,  as  Crift  and  his  Apoftolus  ban  tauzt  us,  that 
“ the  Sacrament  of  the  Auter  white  and  ronde  and  like  tyl  oure 
“ brede  or  oft  unfacrede  is  verray  Goddus  body  in  fourme  of 
“ brede  ; and  if  it  be  broken  in  thre  parties  os  the  Kirke  ufes,  or 
“ elles  in  a thoufand,  everlky  one  of  thefe  parties  is  the  fame 
“ Godus  body;  and  right  fo  as  the  pcrfone  of  Crift  is  verray  God 
“ and  verray  man,  verray  Godhede  and  verray  manhede,  ryth  fo  as 
“ holy  Kyrk  many  hundrith  wynter  has  trowyde,  the  fame  Sacra- 
“ ment  is  verray  Godus  body  and  verray  brede  : os  it  is  forme 
“ of  Goddus  body  and  forme  of  brede,  as  techith  Crift  and  his 
“ Apoftolus.  And  therefore  Seynt  Poul  nemyth  it  never  but 
“ whan  he  callus  it  bred,  and  he  be  oure  beleve  tok  his  wit  of  God 
“ in  this  : and  the  argument  of  heretykus  agayne  this  fentens 
“ lyeth  to  a Chriftene  man  for  to  affolve.  And  right  as  it  is  he- 
“ refie  for  to  trowe  that  this  Sacrament  is  Goddus  body  and  no 
“ brede,  for  it  is  bothe  togedur.  But  the  moft  herefie  that  God 
“ fufferide  come  tyl  his  Kyrke,  is  to  trowe  that  this  Sacrament  is 
“ an  accident  with  a fubftance,  and  may  on  no  wife  be  Goddus 
“ body  : for  Crift  fayde,  be  witnelle  of  John,  that  this  brede  is  my 
“ body,  and  if  the  fay  that  be  this  fkylle  that  holy  Kyrke  hat  bene 
“ in  herefie  many  hundred  wynter,  fothe  it  is,  fpecially  fythen  the 
“ fende  was  loufede  that  was  be  witneffe  of  Angele  to  John 
“ Evangelifte  aftur  a thoufande  wynter  that  Crift  was  ftenenyde 
“ to  heven.  But  it  is  to  fuppofe  that  many  feyntes  that  dyede  in 
“ the  mene  time  before  her  detz  were  pureede  of  this  erroure. 
“ Owe  howe  grete  diverfite  is  betwene  us  that  trowes  that  this 
“ Sacrament  is  very  brede  in  his  kynde,  and  betwene  heretykus 
“ that  tell  us  that  this  an  accident  withouten  a fubjefte.  For 
“ before  that  the  fende  fader  of  lefyng  us  was  lowfide,  was  never 
“ this  gabbing  contryvede.  And  howe  grete  diverfite  is  betwene 
<(  us  that  trowes  that  this  Sacrament  that  in  is  kinde  is  verray 
“ brede  and  facramentally  Goddus  body,  and  betwe  heretykes 
“ that  trowes  and  telles  that  this  Sacrament  may  on  none  wyfe  be 
Vo  m I.  D ^ Goddus 
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“ Goddus  body.  For  I dar  fewrly  fay,  that  zif  this  were  foth, 
“ Crift  and  his  feyntes  dyede  heretykus,  and  the  more  partye  of 
“ holy  Kyrke  belevyth  nowe  he  relie,  and  before  devoute  men 
di  fuppofene  this  confayle  of  Freres  and  London  was  with  the 
iS  hery  dene.  For  they  put  an  here  fie  upon  Crift  and  feynts  in 
‘‘  hevyne  : wherefore  the  erthe  tremblide  fayland  maynnus  voys 
' ‘ anfueryde  for  God  als  it  dide  in  tyqie  of  his  pallion  whan  he  was 
41  dambnyde  to  bodely  deth.  Crift  and  his  rnodur  that  in  gronde 
“ had  deftroyde  all  herefyes  kepe  his  Kyrke  in  right  beleve  of 
f‘  this  Sacrament,  andwene  the  King  and  his  rewme  to  alk  fharply 
* ‘ of  his  clerkus  this  offis,  that  alle  his  poffelTioners  on  pain  of 
f‘  lefying  of  all  her  temporaltes  telle  the  Kjng  and  his  rewme 
“ with  furficient  grownding,  what  is  this  Sacrament,  and  alle  the 
orders  of  Freres  on  paine  of  lefying  of  her  legians  telle  the 
f(  King  and  his  rewme  with  gode  grounding  what  is  the  Sacra- 
“ ment.  For  I am  certaine  of  tire  thridde  parti e of  clergie  thitt 
u defendus  thife  doutes  that  is  here  faide,  that  they  will  defends 
it  on  paine  of  her  lyf.” 
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A PRETENDED  ACCOUNT 
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DENMARK, 

As  it  was  in  the  Year  1692. 

f!  I think  it  very  pertinent  to  take  notice,  that  in  Denmark 
“ there  are  no  feditions,  mutinies,  or  libels  againft  the  govern- 
“ ment,” 

Account  of  Denmark  % p.  246. 

Firft  printed  in  1694. 

a Dr.  King's  references  are  to  the*  editions  of  Lord  Molefnvort b' s 
book  publilhed  in  1694,  it  having  palled  through  three  editions 
in  that  year.  From  the  third,  which  was  faid  in  the  Title  to  have 
been  correded,  a fourth,  carefully  reviled,  was  printed  in  1738, 
with  the  very  ufeful  additions  of  Bp.  Robinfon’s  Account  of 
Sweden  as  it  was  in  the  year  16S8  ; Mr.  Jackfon’s  Memorial 
to  the  Court  of  Sweden  on  the  conduft  of  Charles  XII ; Count 
Gyllemborg’s  Remarks  on  the  Memorial,  under  the  character  of 
an  Englifh  Merchant  j and,  A Narrative  of  the  Death  of  Count 
IVikub 
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The  “ Animadverftons  on  the  Account  of  Denmark*’  were 
written  at  the  requell  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Brink,  Minifter  of 
the  Danifh  Church  in  London ; a perfon  whofe  merit,  travels, 
and  knowledge  of  the  world,  have  defervedly  gained  him  the 
faVour  of  the  prefent  King  of  Denmark,  upon  whom  he  is  now 
an  attendant  at  Venice,  Prom  him,  affifted  by  his  excellency 
Monfieur  S.cheel,  who  refided  here  as  envoy  extraordinary,  I had 
the  memoirs  which  compofed  thefe  papers,  which  had  the  honour 
not  to  be  unacceptable  to  his  Royal  Highnefs  Prince  George  b ; 
and,  when  fent  to  Denmark,  were,  by  the  late  King’s  order, 
turned  into  French,  and  read  to  him  as  fail  as  they  could  be 
translated.  They  have  had  two  editions  that  I have  feen,  one  in 
Holland,  and  the  other  in  Germany.  I Should  be  ungrateful,  if 
I did  not  likewife  acknowledge  the  great  honour  which  the 
Univerfity  of  Copenhagen  did  me,  in  a letter  under  the  feal  of 
that  learned  and  flourifhing  body.  I take  it  as  one  of  my  greateft 
happineifes,  that,  by  the  means  of  my  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Brink,  I accompanied  him  to  his  Grace  the  Lord  Archbifhop  of 
Canterbury  and  the  Lord  Biihop  pf  London,  with  letters  from 
the  Bilhop  of  Copenhagen,  teftifying  the  refpefl  he  had  for  their 
Lordihips,  and  juft  regard  and  veneration  for  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. As  to  the  matters  of  fa£f  laid  down  in  thefe  papers,  X 
am  no  further  accountable  j but  I believe  none  of  them  can  be 
contradi£led. 

Dr.  King’s  Preface  to  his  Mifcellanies, 

t>  They  procured  our  Author  the  office  of  fecretary  to  the  princefs 
Anpe. 
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YOU  have  borne  fo  great  a chara&er  in  the  world,  and 
have  a reputation  fo  univerfal,  that  I cannot  but  think 
thofe  people,  who  have  fathered  upon  you  “ The  Account  of 
“ Denmark,”  lately  printed,  have  done  it  only  with  a detign  to 
injure  you  ; for  certainly  a man  of  fuch  fettled  principles  as  you 
are,  of  thoughts  fo  fedate  and  compofed,  would  never  expofe  any 
tiring  to  the  public  view,  which  you  would  not  fet  your  name  to  .; 
and  let  the  account  of  a country  fo  confiderable  as  Denmark  be 
put  forth  without  fo  much  as  any  mention  of  the  Licenfer  or 
Printer,  like  a common  pamphlet  or  lampoon.  Monfieur  Sor- 
biere d put  his  name  to  a fcandalous  defcription  of  England ; 
though  he  relates  feveral  paflages  altogether  as  inconfiderable  and 
ridiculous  as  that  the  Defcriber  of  Denmark  tells  us,  p.  9.5,  “ That, 
“ being  a great  lover  of  green  geefe,  he  could  get  none  of  the 
“ country  people ; till  a fuperftitious  old  woman  told  him,  Ihe 

c Robert  Molefworth,  efq.  of  Edlington  in  Yorklhire.  On  the  Revo- 
lution, he  diltinguifhed  himfelf  by  an  early  and  zealous  attachment  to 
liberty  ; and  in  16S9  was  fent  by  king  William  envoy  extraordinary  to  Den- 
mark, at  which  court  he  refided  feveral  years  $ and  foon  after  his  return 
publilhed,  in  1694,  his  Account  of  that  kingdom,  a work  much  talked 
of,  tranflated  into  many  foreign  languages,  and  almoft  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  thefe  Animadverlions.  Mr.  Molefworth  wrote  many  other  pieces 
in  defence  of  liberty  and  the  common  rights  of  mankind.  A difcourfe  of 
his,  on  Agriculture,  is  much  commended  by  Dr.  Swift,  vol.  ix,  p.363. 
He  was  member  of  the  privy  council  in  Ireland  to  queen  Anne  till,  in 
January  17x4,  he  was  difmiffed  on  a complaint  from  the  lower  houfe  of 
convocation.  He  was  reftored  to  his  place  at  that  board  by  king  George  I ; 
who  made  him  one  of  the  commiffioners  of  trade  and  plantations,  and 
created  him  vifcount  Molefworth  and  baron  of  Philipitown,  July  16, 
17I'S*  He  had  publifhed,  the  March  preceding,  a volume  of  Poems,  in- 
fcribed  to  the  Princefs  Caroline,  in  a Dedication  confuting  of  47  pages ; in 
which  he  forefaw  it  would  be  objected  that  he  had  published  a little  Book 
for  the  fake  of  the  Dedication,  as  he  had  done  once  before  [in  his  “ Ac- 
“ count  of  Denmark”]  for  the  fake  of  a Preface.  The  Draphr's  Fifth 
Letter  was  addrefled  to  his  lordihip  Dec,  14,  1724  ; and  he  died  on  the 
22d  of  May  following, 
d See  above,  p,  23, 
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“ had  four  at  his  fervice,  imagining  that  otherwife  the  kite  would 
“ have  them;”  or  rather,  otherwife,  being  an  old  woman  full  of 
bowels  (as  hofteffes  ufually  are),  being  afraid  that  the  gentleman 
lhould  lofe  his  longing. 

Beiides,  Sir,  what  man  of  fenfe  can  think  that  a Gentleman  of 
your  parts  would  write  fo  tedious  a Preface  e,  that  has  fo  little 
relation  to  the  defc.ription  pretended,  would  fpend  three  or  four 
pages  to  perfuade  the  world,  that  “ Liberty  is  eafy,”  and  “ Health 
“ is  valuable  things  that  were  granted  by  the  Author’s  great- 
grand-mother  ; would  fling  away  four  or  five  pages  more,  to  in- 
form the  world,  that  thinking  men  may  improve  themfelves  by 
converfation  and  travel.  Whereas  if  that  Author,  inftead  of  his 
important  fcraps  of  Latin,  as  “ Toto  divifos  orbe  Britannos 
“Res  eft  ridicula  et  nimis  jocofaf;”  had  given  us  thefe  two 
verfes  of  tlorace  £, 

“ Die  mihi,  Mufa,  virum,  captsa  poft  tempora  T roj ;n, 

“ Qui  mores  hominum  multorum  vidit  et  urbes  j” 
we  fhould  have  framed  a greater  idea  of  that  advantage  from 
Homer's  charafter  of  UlylTes,  and  perhaps  have  found  that  he  im- 
proved as  much  by  vifiting  themonfter  Polvpheme,  as  any  of  this 
Author’s  Difciples  may  do,  whom  he  would  fend  for  maxims  as 
far  as  China  and  Japan,  and  to  fearch  “ for  fuch  regulations  of 
“ government  as  are  fit  for  models  to  the  rnoft  civilized  Euro- 
“ peans  amongft  the  man-eaters  and  favage  Americans who, 
being  great  philofophers,  mull,  in  purfuance  of  this  Author’s  ad- 
vice, become  very  excellent  tutors.  Farther,  Sir,  I am  not  of  opt-, 
nion  that  you  would  have  our  Two  Univerlities  to  reform  their 
ftatutes,  and  dirett  their  ftudies  according  to  fome  new  methods 
of  modern  learning ; for,  as  their  habits  are  the  fame  “ which 
“ they  wore  in  Harry  the  Eighth’s  time,”  and  yet  are  ftill  very 
decent  and  becoming,  io  their  old  Philofophy  has  likewife  its 
peculiar  ufes.  We  fee  by  experience,  that  luch  as  negle£t  and 
defpife  the  deputations  of  the  Schools,  who  laugh  at  the  dark 
terms  and  fubtilties  of  Ariftotle  and  his  nice  Commentators, 
when  they  once  come  to  writing,  find  the  want  of  their  Looick 
(for  that  and  Grammar  generally  revenge  themfelves  upon  their 
adverfaries).  They  trifle  inftead  of  arguing;  their  method  is  con- 


e Dr.  Snvlft  fays,  Mokhvarth' s Preface  is  full  of  dale  profligate  topicks, 
and  the  Bookitfeif  written  out  of  fpite.  Vol.  xiii.  p.  150. 
f Altered  from  Catulluj  liv.  i,  s See  Ep.  I.  ii.  19. 
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fufed  ; and,  when  they  ffiould  urge  any  lingle  point,  they  run 
from  one  thing  to  another  ; and  their  difcourfe  is  as  lax  and  un- 
digested as  the  Preface  of  that  Author  we  are  treating  of. 

Neither,  Sir,  can  I imagine  that  you  would  have  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  any  country  “ commit  the  education  of  their  chil- 
“ dren  to  Philofophers,  and  not  to  Piiefts ; and  by  the  former 
“ have  moral  virtues  preached  up  to  them,  fuch  as  fortitude, 
“ temperance,  and  contempt  of  death  ; their  infhudlors  ufing 
“ pious  cheats,  as  Elyiian  fields,  &c.  and  by  thole  methods  even 
“ deceiving  their  hearers  into  greatnefs  ; thefe  Philofophers  thus 
“ excelling  the  managers  of  our  modern  education.”  For  I fup- 
pole,  Sir,  you  are  fenfible  of  the  great  benefits  that  youth  receive, 
by  being  bred  up  under  grave  and  religious  Clergymen  j for, 
though  Tully’s  Offices  be  a very  good  book,  yet  the  Bible,  in  my 
opinion,  is  a better.  Befides  Morality,  which  youth  ought  to  be 
inftrutted  in,  they  are  likewife  to  be  taught  how  to  be  good 
Cluiftians  ; and  there  is,  to  my  knowledge,  an  eminent  fchool  in 
this  nation,  where  the  youth  are  not  trained  up  “ only  to  the  un-' 
“ derftanding  of  words  and  languages”  (though  at  the  fame  time 
thofe  are  taught  there  with  the  greateft  accuracy)  ; where  they  are 
kept  in  a fenl'e  of  duty  and  obedience  to  their  l’uperiors,  by  a 
certainty  of  future  puniffiments  to  them  that  tranfgrefs,  and  ever- 
lafting  happinefs  to  fuch  as  do  well : where  they  are  conflantjy 
called  upon  to  give  a fenfible  and  rational  account  of  their  faith, 
I mean  that  contained  in  the  Catechifm,  Homilies,  and  Thirty-nine 
Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  ; where  there  is  no  day  palle9 
without  their  reading  a confiderable  portion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
in  the  original  languages : and  a better  foundation  is  laid  for  a 
greatnefs  of  mind  and  contempt  of  death,  from  the  example  of 
our  bleffed  Savioum,  than  can  be  framed  from  any  pattern  among!! 
the  Grecian  and  Roman  heroes.  However  it  comes  to  pal's,  the 
Author,  among  all  the  Roman  heroes,  has  unfortunately  pitched 
upon  Brutus,  “ as  the  true  pattern  and  model  of  exatt  virtue 
and  vet,  in  relation  to  the  death  of  Caffiar,  all  circumitanci s coft- 
lidered,  a youth  that  is  bred  up  to  a fenfe  of  gratitude,  honour, 
or  common  juftice,  will  look  upon  him  as  ungrateful,  and  a bale 
alTalTmate ; and  will  neceilarily  defpife  him,  when  he  lees  him 
delerting  that  virtue  which  he  pretended  to  admire,  and  in  a fullen 
deipair  exclaiming  again!!  it  as  an  empty  name,  A very  fine 
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model  indeed  for  a man  of  quality,  and  which  muft  affe£t  him 
much  more  when  he  fhall  “ find  the  praftices  of  perfons  of  the 
“ like  ftamp,  in  this  particular,  founded  upon  reafon,  juftice,  and 
“ truth,  and  unanimoufly  approved  of  by  moft  of  the  fucceeding 
H wife  men  which  the  world  has  produced.”  I fhould  be  glad  to 
fee  a lift  of  thofe  wife  men  Who  were  of  his  opinion,  that  I may 
be  fatisfied  whether  our  Author  has  done  juftice  to  Ravilliac  b 
and  fome  other  heroes  of  this  latter  age  ; and  that  our  Author’s 
own  name  (if  his  courage  be  equal  to  his  inclination)  may  be 
added  to  it  upon  occafion. 

Moreover,  Sir,  there  are  feveral  obfervations  and  political 
maxims  throughout  the  whole  Preface,  which  favour  very  much 
of  a commonwealth,  and  would  not  well  become  any  perfon  that 
has  had  the  honour  to  ferve  their  Majefties  1,  or  that  heartily  con- 
fults  their  real  intereft  or  the  glory  of  the  Englifh  nation.  For 
in  the  firft  place  he  fays,  “ If  we  look  backwards,  it  is  a true 
“ refledtion,  that  our  late  kings  half  undid  us,  and  bred  us  up 
ie  narrow-fpirited  fo  long,  till  the  world  had  almoft  overlooked 
“ us,  and  we  feldom  were  permitted  to  caft  an  eye  farther  than 

France  or  Holland.”  If  peace,  eafe,  and  plenty,  could  be  faid 
to  undo  us,  we  were  indeed  undone  j and  then  as  for  our  igno* 
ranee  of  the  affairs  of  other  nations,  we  muft  neceffarily  be  in  a 
moft  profound  one,  when  we  had  our  minifters  at  Cologne,  and 
afterwards  at  Nimeguen  ; when  the  King  of  England’s  medi- 
ation was  accepted  by  all  the  princes  then  in  war,  and  the  preten- 
fions  of  the  moft  confiderable  ftates  in  Europe  left  to  his  Ma- 
jefty’s  arbitration..  But  it  feems  at  prefent  we  are  in  a better  con- 
dition ; and  the  Preface,  to  our  comfort,  tells  us,  u that  we  make 
“ a greater  figure  in  the  world  than  formerly,  and  have  a right  to 
“ intermeddle  in  the  affairs  of  Europe.”  And  here  a true  Englifh- 
man  may  think  that  fomething  has  been  faid  to  the  honour  of  his 
country:  when,  alas!  if  he  reads  but  the  next  page  (for  the 
Author  cannot  write  confiftently  two  pages  together),  he  will  find, 
“ that  we  do  not  live  up  to  our  poft,  and  maintain  our  chara£ler ; 
“ that  we  are  infulted  on  our  own  our  trade  endangered, 

“ and  in  apprehenfidn  every  year  of  an  invafion  and  a French  con- 
**  quell.”  Not  in  fuch  difmal  apprehenfions  neither,  Sir!  for,  as 

h The  aflaffinator  of  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France*  j 

» King  William  and  Queen  Mary* 
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our  “ ancient  yeomanry  and  commonalty  could  draw  the  long 
w bow,  and  handle  the  brown  bill,”  I'o  their  fons  will  charge  a 
mulket,  or  draw  a fword,  in  defence  of  the  public  liberty  and  the 
right  of  their  Majefttes,  againft  any  commonwealth’s-men  or 
foreigners  that  fhall  dare  to  invade  them.  The  Author  feems  to 
have  inferred  thefe  paflages  to  fhew  himfelf  impartial,  and  to  let 
the  Danes  fee  that  they  have  no  great  rea-fon  to  complain  of  ill 
ufage,  fince  he  is  as  fcurrilous  upon  his  own  countrymen. 

In  the  fecond  place,  to  come  to  lome  other  of  his  observations  ; 
it  may  very  poffibly  be  proved,  in  contradiction  to  what  he  has 
advanced,  “ that  the  jus  divinum  of  kings  and  princes  was  a no- 
**  tion  in  the  Northern  parts  of  the  world,  long  before  thefe  later 
u ages  of  flavery  that  is,  before  Milton  ever  wrote,  or  Eng- 
land fuffered  under  the  tyranny  of  a commonwealth.  Even  paffive 
obedience,  however  unintelligible  to  this  Author,  as  ftated  by 
reverend  and  learned  Divines,  though  it  lhould  {till  be  main»> 
rained  by  them  under  their  prefent  Majefties,  would  be  more  Rat- 
able to  fovereign  authority,  and  the  welfare  of  thefe  nations,  than, 
any  doClrines  iince  coined  : for  the  Ecclefiafticks  eftabiifhed  by 
the  laws  of  this  realm  are  fo  far  from  “ having  an<  intereft  feparate 
“ from,  and  oppofite  to,  the  publick,”  as  our  Author  would  in- 
fmuate,  that  no  perfons  have  defended  the  true  conftitution  of  the 
Englifh  government  with  greater  temper  and  hazards.  Now  the 
conftitution  of  England,  as  fet  forth  by  them,  is,  That  the  King’s 
prerogative  be  kept  facred ; the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal 
have  their  authority  and  honours  fupportsd;  that  the  privileges 
as  well  as  properties  of  the  Commons  be  inviolably  preferved. 
When  any  of  thefe  have  been  encroached  upon  by  the  other,  the 
Englifh  clergy  have  in  all  ages  made  a vigorous  hand  ; and  the 
public  liberty  has  been  fo  dear  to  them,  that  many  of  them  have 
•facrihced  their  own  freedom  to  it- 

Sir,  I fhall  not  trouble  you  much  longer  ; only  tell  you,  that 
a principal  reafon  why  we  lhould  not  take  this  Book  to  be  yours,, 
is  a remark  which  may  be  found  in  authors  that  treat  concerning 
AmbalTadors,  viz.  that  he  ought  “ to  be  no  detraftor  or  fpeaker* 
“ ill  of  any  king  or  ftate,  but  more  efpecially  of  him  or  them, 
“ with  whom  he  remains.”  The  reafons  are  plain,  becaufe  de- 
traction is  beneath  the  honour  of  the  Prince  whofe  charaCTer  he 
.fuftaius  j and  then  fuch  actions  would  make  AmbalTadors  from 
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fuch  a Prince  be  treated  for  the  future  rather  as  fpies  and  ene- 
mies, than  as  men  whofe  perfons  are  to  be  held  facred.  We  are 
of  opinion,  that  nothing  could  make  you  fwcrve  from  this  rule  ; 
and  that  no  provocation  could  force  you  to  it.  However,  there 
are  two  things  that  happened  in  Denmark,  which  to  another  man 
might  give  fome  fmall  occafion,  and  are  as  follow.  It  feems,  an 
Envoy  there,  who  had  been  above  three  years  in  the  Danilh  court, 
where  at  fir  ft  he  was  very  welcome,  became  at  laid  to  he  very  dif- 
agreeable,  by  boldly  pretending  to  fome  privileges,  that  by  the 
cuftom  of  the  country  are  denied  to  every  body.  There  is 
throughout  all  Sea! and  a double  road  ; one  is  common  to  all 
people  ; the  other,  called  “ the  King’s  Road,”  is  referred  to  his 
Majelly  of  Denmark  and  attendants ; this  is  Ihut  up  with  leveral 
gates,  and  has  great  ditches  on  both  tides  of  it.  The  Envoy, 
travelling  one  day  to  Helfingor,  was  refolved  to  pafs  this  way  in 
his  chariot,  and  accordingly  did  fo,  after  he  had  broken  down  the 
gates  ; which  aftion  as  it  would  have  been  a great  mifdemeanor 
in  any  Dane,  fo  it  was  relented  by  the  Court  as  a rudenefs  in  a 
foreigner. 

At  another  time,  this  fame  Envoy  went  to  the  ifle  of  Amack, 
near  Copenhagen,  where  abundance  of  hares  are  kept  for  the  King 
of  Denmark’s  game,  and  that  with  fo  much  care,  that  any  man  is 
feverely  punifhable  who  prefumes  to  kill  one  of  them,  unlcfs  in 
the  king’s  company  ; however,  this  Gentleman  was  refolved  to 
have  a courfe  ; but,  in  his  way  thither,  was  accofted  by  one  of  the 
King’s  huntfmen,  who  defired  him  to  lend  his  dogs  back,  other- 
wife  he  was  in  duty  obliged  to  lhoot  them.  Inftead  of  any  reply 
to  this,  one  of  the  Envoy’s  footmen  cut  the  keeper  over  the  head 
with  liis  fword  : the  man,  all  bloody  as  he  was,  went  prelently  to 
Count  Reventlaw,  great  mafter  of  the  game,  and  made  his  com- 
plaint to.  him.  Thefe  aftions  being  reprefented  to  the  King,  his 
Maiefty  was  extremely  offended  at  them,  and  fhewcd  it  by  the 
cold  reception  the  Envoy  afterwards  met  with  at  court;  who  was 
likewife  given  to  underhand,  that  he  was  not  very  welcome  there. 
Upon  this,  pretending  hufinels  into  Flanders,  he  retired  thither 
without  any  audience  of  leave,  and  from  thence  went  home,  where 
his  Mafter  would  have  had  him  return,  and  perform  that  cere- 
mony ; but  he  rather  chofe  to  lole  the  prefents  given  upon  thole 
occasions,  than  vifit  a court  again  that  had  been  fo  juftly  offended 
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with  him : and  yet  pretended  to  be  angry,  becaufe  he  had  not 
this  ufual  prebent  for  Envoys,  which  his  own  rudenefs  and  abfencs 
deprived  him  of.  - 

Even  thefe  things  could  fcarce  ever  four  a Gentleman’s  tem- 
per, fo  far  as  to  make  him  befpatter  a whole  country,  as  the  Au- 
thor of  the  “ Account  of  Denmark”  has  done ; to  conceal  feveral 
things  that  would  have  been  for  the  credit  of  that  nation ; i;o  fet 
truth  in  fuch  a light,  as  to  appear  quite  different  from  itfelf  in 
the  relation ; and  to  advance  a great  many  particulars  in  which  he 
may  be  plainly  contradi&ed. 

I would  not,  Sir,  believe  any  thing  like  this  of  you  ; and  there- 
fore fhall  proceed  with  the  more  freedom  in  examining  the 
book  itfelf. 
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CHAP.  I. 


Of  the  'Territories  belonging  to  the  King  of  Denmark,  and  their 

Situation. 

E N M A R K lias  always  had  a particular  interefl  with 


England  : our  very  anceftors  came  originally  from  one 


of  its  provinces  ; it  has  once  been  our  mailer,  and  we  are 
now  governed  by  princes  whofe  great-grand-mother  was  a 
daughter  of  it ; nor  can  there  be  any  dearer  pledge  of  the  Danilli 
affetSlion  to  us,  than  that  the  only  brother  to  its  King  refides 
amongft  us,  and  lias  made  us  happy  in  a young  Prince,  who 
promifes  one  day  to  equal  the  great  families  from  which  he  is 
defcended  k. 

Whilll  7000  Danes  are  fighting  for  us  in  their  Majefties  fer- 
vice,  it  is  very  ungenerous  in  the  Author  of  the  “ Account”  to 
refleil  upon  them  ; who,  if  lie  muft  have  been  malicious,  Ihould 
rather  have  chofen  an  enemy’s  country  for  the  fubject  of  his 
fatire. 

k Prince  William  was  born  July  24,  r68g,  and  nominated  duke  of 
Gloucefterj  but  died,  before  his  creation,  July  30,  1700.  In  1696,  the 
day  he  was  feven  years  old,  he  was  inflalled  knight  of  the  Garter.  In 
1698,  his  houfehold  was  fettled  ; the  Earl  of  Marlborough  being  appointed 
his  Governor,  and  Bp.  Burnet  his  Preceptor  $ who  fays,  “ he  ufed  all  en- 
deavours  to  excufe  himl'elf  5”  but,  after  he  had  entered  on  his  charge 
at  the  King’s  exprefs  command,  gives  an  ample  account  of  his  royal 
pupil’s  progrefs  in  literature,  See  his  Hiftory,  yol.  iii,  p.  290.  340. 
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If  we  eonfider  the  frequent  applications  that  have  been  made, 
both  by  the  Confederates  and  the  French  King,  to  have  the  King 
of  Denmark  declare  in  their  favour,  we  fhall  be  apt  to  look  upon 
him  as  a Prince  that  is  very  confiderable,  and  not  agree  with  this 
Author,  who  tells  us,  p.  2,  44  that,  if  he  were  put  in  balance 
“ with  the  King  of  Portugal,  he  would  be  found  lighter.”  This 
is  a comparifon  no  reafonable  man  would  be  guilty  of  making ; 
for  the  armies,  navy,  and  ftrengtli,  of  the  former  will  certainly 
very  much  overpoife  the  latter  : and  then  Denmark  lies  fo  as  to 
be  able  to  make  ufe  of  thefe  advantages,  either  to  the  offending 
of  its  enemies,  or  relief  of  its  friends  : and  though  Portugal 
has  a good  Eaft  India  trade;  yet  the  commodities  of  Denmark 
and  Norway,  efpecially  thofe  that  relate  to  lhipping,  make  its 
trade  neceffary  to  Portugal  itfelf  and  mod  other  countries  in 
Europe. 

Befides,  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  with  all  its  provinces,  is 
very  large,  infomuch  that  the  fir  ft  words  of  this  Author’s  book 
are,  p.  1,  “ That  if  we  eonfider  the  extent  of  the  King  of  Den- 
“ mark’s  dominions,  he  may  with  juftice  be  reckoned  among# 
*.*  the  greateft  princes  of  Europe.”  For  though  Schone,  Hallaud, 
and  Blegind,  by  treaty  remain  to  the  Swedes,  yet  I cannot  allow 
this  Author  what  he  fays,  p.  3,  “ that  they  were  the  heft  provinces 
“ belonging  to  Denmark.”  Nor  do  I really  think  that  he  has  % 
fufficient  knowledge,  which  provinces  are  the  mod  confiderable  ; 
for  he  feems  only  to  have  been  in  Copenhagen  and  thereabouts  : 
the  reafon  is,  becaufe  what  he  fpeaks  as  to  the  nature  and  con- 
ftitution  of  Denmark,  in  relation  to  the  fertility  of  the  country, 
or  the  common  life  of  the  people,  can  in  no  manner  be  applied 
to  any  other  part  but  to  Sealand  only,  where  Copenhagen  ftands, 
and  is  not  above  a fourth  part  of  Denmark.  Now  this  ifland, 
lying  under  the  difadvantages  of  a particular  law,  is  not  in  fq 
good  a condition  as  the  other  provinces  j though  that,  and  a 
great  deal  of  Jutland,  is  ftill  better  than  either  Halland  or  Ble- 
gind ; and  though  Schone  be  a fine  province,  yet  it  does  no  way 
excel  Funen,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  Denmark.  However,  this 
Author  fays,  p.  3,  “that  thefe  three  provinces  are  ftill  looked 
44  upon  by  the  Danes  with  a very  envious  eye  ; and  for  this 
“ reafon  it  is  reported  that  the  windows  of  Croneborg  caftle, 
**  whofe  profpect  lay  towards  Schone,  were  walled  up,  that  fq 

hateful 
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*e  hateful  an  cbjeft  might  not  caufe  continual  heart-burnings.” 
Very  well,  Sir  ; pray  did  “ your  own  knowledge  or  experience 
“confirm  this  to  be  a truth?”  (p.  2.)  or  did  fome  of  your 
“ fenfible  grave  perfons,”  p.  z,  impofe  this  filly  ftory  upon  you  ? 
For,  when  you  was  at  Croneborg,  you  might  have  found  that 
fome  windows  were  indeed  walled  up  for  the  advantage  of  the 
fortrefs,  but  not  to  hinder  the  fight  of  Schone ; the  fituation  of 
Croneborg  being  fuch,  that  now  thofe  windows  are  clofe,  yet 
Schone  mull  be  feen  from  the  apartments  of  both  the  other  fides  ; 
fo  that,  to  make  this  fuggeftion  true,  all  the  rooms  mufl  be 
quite  darkened;  and  then,  Sir,  it  would  be  a fit  place  in  which 
you  might  employ  your  fancy  and  invention  in  framing  more 
fuch  ftories  : nay,  this  fable  is  fo  ridiculous,  that,  if  the  King  of 
Denmark  fhould  avoid  the  pretended  “ heart-burnings  occafioned 
“ by  feeing  Schone,”  p.  3,  he  muft  not  only  forbear  coming  to 
Croneborg,  but  alfo  leave  Copenhagen  and  that  fide  of  Sealand 
oppofite  to  Schone,  and  muft  alfo  chufe  his  refidence  in  Jutland, 
or  fome  other  remote  place,  where  he  could  be  free  from  that 
hateful  objeci. 

Though,  indeed,  were  Denmark,  as  he  reprefents  it,  p.  4,  (com- 
prehending all  its  i (lands),  “ no  bigger  than  two  third?  of  Ire- 
« land  the  lofs  of  a province  or  two  would  be  of  a very  tender 
concern  to  it.  But,  Sir,  where  people  liave  any  knowledge  of 
geography,  and  underhand  how  to  meafure  a map,  they  will  find 
that  Denmark,  as  it  now  remains,  has  much  more  ground  than 
there  is  in  all  Ireland.  It  is  indeed  a needlefs  trouble  that  I have 
given  myfelf  to  confute  this  remark  in  the  Authors  fourth  page, 
becaufe  his  firft  hath  already  contradicted  it  to  my  hand. 

Poor  Norway  falls  next  under  his  ceufure,  p.  4,  as  having  a 
verv  dangerous  and  unhofpitable  fhore ; we  muft  look  for  no- 
thin'* there  but  wrecks ; for  when  the  night,  or  a ftorm,  over- 
takes  poor  mariners,  the  deep  fea  and  high  rocks  never  fail  to  ac~ 
complifh  their  ruin.  And  this  difmal  relation  may  be  very  true, 
for  any  thing  this  Author  knows  to  the  contrary.  The  coaft  of 
Norway  is  indeed  high  and  rocky  ; but  all  along  the  fame  there 
are  ports  very  near  to  one  another,  fo  that,  with  a very  little 
knowledge  of  that  fea,  you  may  every  where  find  a harbour  be- 
hind the  rocks,  and  fnelter  from  the  greateft  ftorms  : and  any 
feaman,  who  is  acquainted  with  that  voyage,  will  tell  you,  that 

he 
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he  would  ten  times  rather  venture  amongft  the  rocks  of  Norway 
in  a ftorai,  than  the  lands  of  England  : the  reafon  is,  becaufe  he 
may  there  find  flicker  in  every  place,  but  here  are  not  fo  many 
entrances  between  the  fands.  What  he  fays,  “ that  there  is  no 
“ anchorage  for  fhips,”  p.  4,  is  another  proof  of  his  exatt  in- 
formation ; for  in  feveral  places  there  is  anchorage  half  a league 
and  more  into  the  fea : and  where  there  is  no  fucli  before  the 
land,  there  is,  as  has  been  mentioned,  a fafe  entrance  between  the 
rocks, to  anchor  there. 

However  the  Author  may  have  Heightened  the  King  of  Den- 
mark as  to  his  dominions  in  Europe,  yet  he  has  given  him  a 
prodigious  fort  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  which  he  calls  Tranquebar, 
p.  6 : and  this  is  another  in  fiance  of  his  extraordinary  accuracy* 
for,  if  it  be  a fort,  it  is  of  a great  many  miles  extent.  The  coafh 
indeed,  upon  which  the  Danes  have  built,  is  by  the  Indians 
called  Tranquebar ; but  the  fort  itielf  has  never  had  any  other 
name  than  Daneborg, 

But  to  come  to  a general  chara£ler  of  the  King  of  Denmark's 
dominions.  According  to  the  Account,  p.  6,  “ they  all  lie  under 
o this  great  inconveniency,  that  they  are  mightily  disjoined  and 
“ feparated  from  each  other ; and  that  to  this  principally  the 
“ conquefts  which  the  Swedes  have  gained  upon  them  may  be 
“ afcribed.” 

Firfl,  the  Danifh  provinces  are  not  fo  mightily  feparated  as 
this  gentleman  would  perfuade  us,  llnce  a found  of  4,  5,  or  7 
leagues  is  the  greatefl  diflance  between  any  of  them  : only  Nor- 
way, indeed,  is  further  off;  but  then  it  can  maintain  and  defend 
itfelf. 

Secondly,  this  pretended  inconvenience  is  a real  advantage, 
efpecially  againft  the  incurfions  of  any  foreign  enemy  : and  this 
truth  was  demonllrated  in  the  famous  war  with  Sweden  ; for, 
had  not  the  fignal  difpolition  of  Providence  frozen  up  the  Belt 
to  that  degree  as  was  never  remembered  before  nor  happened 
knee,  the  Swedes  could  not  have  befieged  the  capital  city  of  that 
kingdom  ; for  the  breams  which  divide  the  provinces  of  Denmark 
afford  them  this  fecurity,  that,  fo  long  as  the  royal  navy  is  fafe, 
Copenhagen,  which  is  the  main  ftrength  of  that  country,  can 
leaf  nothing. 
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CHAP.  II. 

Of  Denmark  in  particular,  and  the  IJland  of  Sealand L 

BUT  to  what  end  have  we  laboured  hitherto,  in  the  fore- 
going Chapter  ? Let  the  country  be  never  fo  large,  if  at  the 
fame  time  it  be  barren,  the  extent  of  it  dignifies  little.  Sealand 
is  that  unhappy  province,  “ whofe  fertility  cannot  be  commended" 
by  the  Author,  it  having  no  il  bread  corn  (p.  8.)  except  rye,’’ 
which  he  owns  “ to  be  in'  good  quantity.”  I hitherto  thought 
that,  when  a field  was  fown  with  grain,  if  the  crop  anfwered  the 
utmoft  expedition  of  its  owner,  the  field  might  be  commended 
for  its  fertility ; and  if,  upon  the  Author’s  arrival,  he  did  not 
find  wheat  got  ready  on  purpofe  for  him,  it  was  becaufe,  rye 
bread  being  more  acceptable  to  the  Danifh  nation,  and  agreeing 
better  with  their  health  and  conftitution,  the  farmer  hoped  to 
make  a better  market  of  his  rye  amongft  his  countrymen,  than 
he  lhould  do  of  wheat  to  fatten  green  geefe  or  cram  capons  for 
Jris  Worfhip. 

And  indeed  we  .fir all  find  as  little  reafon  for  his  being  difgufted 
at  the  air  of  the  country  which,  he  fays,  p.  8,  “ is  but  indjf- 
■“  ferent,  efpecially  in  and  near  Copenhagen,  occafioned  by  fre- 
“ quent  fogs,  and  its  low  fituation.”  Any  body  who  has  been 
in  Sealand  muft  allow  the  air  to  be  very  good.  Copenhagen  has 
only  the  inconvenience  which  all  populous  cities  are  fubjett  to. 
In  not  having  it  quite  fo  clear  as  in  the  country ; though  the 
wholefomenefs  of  it  appears  by  the  healthincfs  of  the  inhabitants  e 
and  as  to  fogs  (which  they  are  feldom  troubled  with),  no  man 
ought  to  complain  of  them,  who  may  very  probably  have  lived 
in  Dublin. 

He  is  juft  to  the  country  for  fix  lines,  in  telling  us,  “ the  face 
of  the  land  is  pleafant,”  &c.  p.  9 ; and  “ that  there  is  a moft 
;.s<  excellent  port  belonging'  to  Copenhagen  but  he  prefently 
comes  to  himfelf,  and  fays,  “ they  have  no  other  ports  in  the 
kingdom ; nor  indeed  much  occafion  in  Sealand,  fince  they 
4‘  have  no  commodities  to  fhip  from  them.” 

Notwithftanding  this  Gentleman’s  intelligence,  there  are  very 
good  fea-ports  throughout  all  Denmark,  of  which  I lhall  men- 
tion the  following  only,  each  of  them  capable  of  harbouring 

veflels 
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veiTels  of  200  tun  of  more.  Ill  Sealand  ; Corfoer,  Callundborgj 
Holbeck,  Wordingborg,  &c.  In  Funen ; Nyborg,  Aliens,  Kier- 
feminde,  &c.  In  Jutland;  Aalborg,  Aarhus,  Horfens,  Rinkio- 
bing,  &c.  In  Falfter ; Laland,  Sea  Naklkow,  Nykiobing, 
too  many  here  to  enumerate.  And  then  from  Sealand  there  is  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  corn  fent  every  year  to  Norway ; and 
the  laffc  vear  but  one,  viz.  1692,  abundance  likevvife  was  carried 
to  Holland.  The  reafon  why  there  may  not  be  fo  much  ex- 
ported at  prefent  as  has  been  heretofore  is  becaufe,  contrary 
to  what  he  affirms,  p.  10,  “ That  the  number  of  the  inhabitants 
“ are  not  encreafed,”  the  inhabitants  of  Copenhagen  are  twice 
as  many  as  they  were  twenty  years  ago. 

Corn  indeed  would  be  much  fcarcer,  if  the  King’s  game  were 
fo  arbitrary  as  he  pretends,  p.  9,  to  make  them  ; and  thofe 
“ facred  things  might  range  the  fields,  and  no  man  dare  to  touch 
“ them.”  The  countrymen,  I will  allure  you,  Sir,  are  not  obliged 
to  you  for  the  law  you  have  newly  made  them  ; finee  they  have 
in  Denmark  hitherto  had  an  equal  liberty  as  in  other  countries, 
to  dillurb  their  entertainment* 

Come  we  now  to  the  bufinefs  of  their  eating,  in  which  the 
refleftor  feems  to  be  extremely  curious.  Some  one  burgher  of 
Copenhagen  has  undoubtedly  difobliged  him  with  an  ill  dinner, 
which  was  a wonder;  for  their  way  of  eating  and  drinking  is 
fo  far  above  meannefs,  that  it  rather  inclines  to  luxury  ; three 
or  four  dilhes  of  feveral  meats  is  but  a common  dinner  for  the 
middle  people,  and  generally  their  fupper  equals  it.  Nay,  the 
very  boors  throughout  all  Denmark  and  Norway  will  not  be 
fatisfied,  if  they  have  not  their  three  meals  a day,  and  thofe  com- 
monly of  warm  meat ; fo  that,  when  the  countrym-an  in  England 
is  contented  with  his  bread  and  cheefe  to  fupper,  the  Danilh 
and  Norlh  peafants  muft  have  their  pot  on  the  fire,  or  elfe  they 
will  go  to  their  feather-beds  (than  which,  our  Author  fays,  no 
man  can  have  better,  p.  S8,)  with  great  uneafincis.  It  is  true, 
meat  and  filh  when  falted  is  more  acceptable  to  the  Danes,  as; 
well  as  other  Northern  people,  and  agrees  better  with  their  con- 
ftitution  ; and  it  would  be  a hardlhip  inftead  of  a delicacy  to 
them,  to  have  fo  much  freffi  meat  as  is  cuftomary  in  England, 
But,  were  the  diet  of  the  burghers  even  as  hard  as  he  deferibes  it, 
yet  I am  credibly  informed  that  the  fervants  of  a public  Mintftej* 
Vo  L.  I,  & there 
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there  (who  fnall  be  namelefs)  would  have  been  very  glad,  to 
partake  of  it ; finee  their  mailer’s-  houfe-keeping  was  fo  far  from 
abounding,  that  they  found  too  frequent  occafions  to  complain 
Openly.  And  whereas  the  Author  of  the  Account  fays,  p.  io, 
ii,  that,  “ if  the  infpeclors  of  the  Englifh  market  fhould  come 
“ to  thofe  cf  Copenhagen,  they  would  find  the  victuals  bad 
('■  enough  to  be  fent  only  to  the  prifons thofe  poor  fervants 
would  have  been  infinitely  obliged,  fhould  they  in  pity  have  com- 
manded an  officer  to  flop-  and  fet  his  balket  down  now  and  then 
at  his  Excellency's. 

Their  peafants  live  as  plentifully  as  in  other  countries  ; they 
have  good  flefn  and  fait  fifh,  white  meats,  roots,  &c.  But  what 
fignifies  all  this  (according  to  our  Author,  p.  xi)  fince  neceffary 
“ frefh  filh  is  wanting  ?”  I could  heartily  condole  their  con- 
dition, if  my  tenant's  in  Northampton  and  Leicefterfhire  would' 
not  take  exception ; for,  if  they  found  me  once  fo  indulgent  to 
the  peafants  of  another  nation,  they  would  certainly  expeft  ar 
double  barrel  of  Colchefter  oyfters  by  the  next  carrier  5 and  with- 
out a cod’s  head,  fmelts,  or  turbot,  I might  e’en  go  to  plow  mylelf 
for  Hodge  and  Sawney. 

But  what  is  moll  admirable  to  me  is,  that  there  can  be  any 
thing  fit  to  eat  throughout  all  Denmark,  fince,  according  to  this 
Author’s  defcription,  p.  11,  it  feems  to  be  exempted  from  part 
of  the  common  promife  which  God  made  to  Noah  and  mankind, 
“ that,  while  the  earth  remaineth,  feed-time  and  harveft,  and- 
“ cold  and  heat,  and  fummer  and  winter,  2nd  day  and  night, 
M fhall  not  ceafe  1 for  he  fays,  p.  1 1,  “ that  at  Copenhagen, 
il  and  in  all  Denmark,  they  never  have  fpring,  and  feldom  au- 

tumn.”  This  all'ertion  could  proceed  only  from  fuch  a one 
as  in  his  Preface  he  calls  “ a very  traveller,  or  at  leaf!  an  ill- 
<c  natnred  and  untlfinking  perfon,”  fince  fo  many  people  are  able 
to-  confute  him  as  have  ever  lived  there  but  a twelvemonth. 
Then  for  thofe  three  months  cf  June,  July  and  Auguft,  which 
he  calls  fummer,  he  has  provided  fufficient  plagues  for  them ; 
fir  ft,  “ the  interpofition  of  thick  vapours,”  &x.  p.  11;  which, 
upon  examination,  will  be  found  to  be  only  clouds  in  his  own 
underftanding.  Secondly,  his  plague  of  flies,  of  which  he  has 
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“ feen  whole  bufhels  fwept  together  in  one  room,  p.  12.”  A hufhel, 
hr  ! (if  of  Winchefter  meafure)  will  hold  a great  many  flies : 
and  what  makes  this  feem  more  incredible  is,  that  Domitian  the 
imperial  fly-killer,  though  in  Italy  (a  very  hot  country),  when 
he  had  taken  his  half-peck,  thought  he  had  had  very  plentiful 
game. 

The  city  of  Copenhagen  does  not  more  abound  in  flies,  than 
it  is  on  the  contrary  wanting  in  fifli;  for  the  Author,  p.  12, 
“ never  knew  a fea  town  of  that  cdnfequence  worfe  ferved  with 
*l  it.”  The  Baltick  indeed  is  not  fo  well  ftored  with  fifli,  as  fome 
other  feas ; but  yet  in  Copenhagen  there  is  fea  fifh,  as  cod, 
flounders,  &c.  brought  from  other  places,  and  fold  there  very 
cheap.  The  reafon  why  it  is  not  flill  cheaper,  by  being  brought 
thither  as  it  might  be  in  greater  plenty,  is  becaufe  their  frefli  - 
water  fifli  is  in  vaft quantities,. and,  as  he  fays,  p.  92,  ‘‘  makes  full 
ft  amends,  there  being  the  bell  carp,  tench,  perch  and  crawfifh  j 
ff  that  are  to  be  found  any  where.” 

He  now  leads  us  to  a defcription  of  the  city  of  Copenhagen, 
p.  12  ; “ for  (it  feems)  when  he  has  done  that,  he  fhall  have 
“ little  more  to  fay  of  any  other  in  the  King  of  Denmark’s  do* 
“ minions,  there  being  no  other  belonging  to  him  much  better 

than  our  town  of  St.  Albans.”  Perhaps  the  Gentleman  did  not 
travel  much  in  the  country,  and  fo  fpeaks  only  as  to  his  own 
knowledge  ; but  other  people,  who  have  feen  more,  are  of  opinion, 
and  think  that  Ribe,  Aarhuus,  Aalborg,  Odenfe,  &c.  betides 
feveral  cities  in  Norway  and  other  of  the  King’s  dominions,  as 
Bergen,  Trundhiem,  Chriftiania,  Gluckfladt,  Flenfborg,  Hader- 
fleben,  &c.  if  they  were  allotted  an  impartial  furveyor,  would 
appear  to  be  much  better  than  our  town  of  St.  Albans,  which 
at  prefent  Hands  fo  fair  in  this  Author’s  good  graces. 

But,  though  Copenhagen  is  the  beft  place  belonging  to  the 
F-ing  of  Denmark  ; “ yet  it  is  no  ancient  city,  nor  a very  large 
“ one ; it  comes  neared  to  Briftol,  and  increafes  in  buildings 
“ daily,”  p.  12.  Copenhagen  was  founded  in  the  twelfth  century, 
anno  1 168  ; and  as  to  its  largenefs,  it  may  mofl  properly  be  com- 
pared with  Dublin,  which  is  the  fecond  city  in  the  King  of 
England’s  dominions.  lie  is  jufl  to  the  port  of  Copenhagen, 
in  about  a page  and  an  half,  p.  13,  14;  but  it  is,  that  he  may 
find  the  greater  faults  with  the  other  things  that  belong  to  it. 
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“ The  air,”  he  fays,  “ is  bad,  by  reafon  of  the  flink  of  the  chan- 
“ nels  which  are  cut  through  the  city,”  p.  14.  In  the  8th  page, 
he  attributes  the  badnefs  of  the  air  “ to  the  fogs  and  low  iitua- 
“ tion  but  here  to  the  channels,  which  are  indeed  rather  an 
ornament  and  convenience  to  it  than  otherwife.  Heretofore 
there  might  fome  fmall  offence  proceed  from  them,  when  they 
were  in  the  nature  of  Fleet-ditch  in  London  : but  now,  by  the 
order  of  his  prefent  Majefly,  they  are  cut  quite  through  the  city* 
the  fea  going  in  on  one  fide,  and  out  at  the  other  j and  are  fo 
very  large,  that  a flout  man  of  war  may  ride  crofs  the  city  and 
round  the  caflle. 

“ The  works  of  the  town,”  he  fays,  “ are  only  of  earth  and 
**  fods,”  p.  14.  So  much  the  f letter ; {tone  walls,  we  know,  are 
of  no  great  flrength  againfl  cannons  : and  when  he  tells  us, 

thefe  works  are  in  tolerable  good  repair ; ” he  fhould  in 
common  juflice  have  faid  fomething  of  the  extraordinary  good 
order  they  are  kept  in.  “ The  buildings,”  as  he  defcribes  them, 
“ are  generally  mean  being  cage-work  j”  not  confidering  that 
cage-work  is  more  in  efteem  there  than  plai Her,  as  being  more 
convenient  and  durable,  and  contrived  generally  fo  as  to  appear 
very  handfome  ; not  but  that  there  are  abundance  of  very  good 
brick  houfes  that  are  built  by  the  citizens,  as  well  as  others  more 
magnificent  belonging  to  the  nobility. 

“ As  to  the  public  buildings,  King  Chriflian  the  Fourth  did 
“ more  than  all  the  fucceeding  princes”  (fays  our  Author).  It 
is  very  ftrange,  that  King  Chriflian  fhould  do  more  “ than  all 
“ his  fucceffors  put  together,”  p.  15;  which  all  (after  this  blufler), 
if  added  together,  will  amount  to  but  invo  only , the  father  and 
fon;  of  which  the  fon  has  augmented  the  beauty  of  the  city  very 
confiderably.  The  great  objeftion  againfl  them  all  is,  that  they 
have  “ forgot  or  delayed  the  building  of  a palace,  the  King’s 
“ houfe  of  refidence  being  the  worfl  in  the  world,”  p.  15.  As 
for  new  buildings,  the  prefent  King  is  content  with  the  garden- 
houfe  of  Rofenborg,  and  with  the  delicious  caflle  of  f redericktburg, 
till  his  affairs  will  permit  him  to  finifh  a palace,  that  has  been 
long  defigned  to  be  built  by  the  feafide,  near  this  King’s  new 
market.  In  the  mean  time  the  old  caftle  is  acceptable  enough 
to  their  Majefties,  by  reafon  of  that  affeflion  which  is  naturally 
borne  to  things  that  have  been  pofTeifed  and  are  left  by  feyeral 
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anceftors.  This  cafde  is  venerable  for  its  antiquity,  part  of  it 
having  been  the  fird  houfe  that  was  built  in  Copenhagen.  Cer- 
tainly this  palace  ought  to  be  preferved,  at  lead:  to  (hew  the 
citizens  how  much  they  are  at  prefent  advanced,  and  to  what 
height  his  Majedy  has  railed  them ; lince  fubjefifs  now  are  not 
fatisfied  with  fuch  buildings  and  apartments  as  are  thought  fuf- 
ficient  for  the  royal  family,  and  were  fo  for  their  predecdTors. 
This  lignal  inftance  Ihould  have  been  brought  by  our  Author, 
to  prove  the  pride  of  abfolute  monarchs,  and  the  nailery  of  the 
Danilh  nation;  viz.  in  his  own  words,  p.  15,  “ That  fever al  of 
“ the  noblemen,  as  his  high  excellency  Guldenlew,  the  great 
“ admiral  Juel,  with  others,  are  infinitely  better  lodged  than  the 
“ whole  royal  family.” 

Had  the  Author  been  refolved  to  do  Denmark  the  lead  favour 
or  jultice,  he  might  as  well  have  fpoken  a little  of  the  curiofities 
that  were  in  Copenhagen,  as,  without  reafon,  have  fpent  his 
time  in  blaming  its  air,  buildings,  and  fortifications.  For  cer- 
tainly in  Copenhagen  a traveller  may  find  many  things  worth  his 
obfervation ; the  Exchange  is  none  of  the  word: ; the  arfenal  one 
of  the  beft  in  Europe  ; the  canals  very  fine  ; the  round  deep!® 
of  Trinity  church,  built  according  to  the  directions  of  Chrifiian 
Longomontan,  the  difciple  of  Tycho  Brahe,  and  profefior  of 
mathematicks  in  Copenhagen,  is  without  quedion  a mod  noble 
piece  of  curiofity,  the  like  being  not  to  be  found  elfewhere  ; for  a 
coach  and  horfes  may  afcend  to  the  top,  and  yet  the  height  of 
it  comes  very  near  that  of  the  Monument  of  London.  This  deeple 
confids  of  arches  ; and  over  the  church,  which  is  all  of  brick 
without  any  timber,  is  the  library  of  the  Univerfity  as  large  as 
the  church.  But  as  for  the  Univerfity  of  Copenhagen,  he  never 
fo  much  as  takes  any  notice  of  it.  Here  politicks  and  fatire  took 
up  his  time  fo  much,  that  lie  had  no  leifure  for  the  Belles 
Lettres,  “ or  genteeler  learning,”  p.  255.  So  he  gives  us  no 
account  of  the  King's  library,  nor  of  feveral  others  belonging  to 
the  Univerfity ; which,  $s  they  are  very  confiderable  for  other 
things,  fo  particularly  for  the  prefervation  of  the  antiquities  of 
thofc  Northern  nations : nor  of  the  admirable  Mufeum,  be- 
longing to  the  King  of  Denmark,  which  is  in  the  fame  palace 
with  the  royal  library,  full  of  all  the  mod  exquifite  rarities  of 
aq4  jiature ; and  which,  after  the  death  of  the  learned  Olaus 
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Wormius,  was  confiderably  augmented  with  his  famous  clofet, 
one  of  the  belt  in  the  world  for  the  many  curious  antiquities  it 
contained,  which  he  bequeathed  to  the  King,  and  of  which  the 
learned  world  has  a printed  account  in  a large  folio. 

He  fpeaks  nothing  of  the  beauty,  largenefs,  and  magnificence, 
of  the  churches  both  within  and  without;  nor  of  the  extra- 
ordinary height  of  the  two  fleeples  belonging  to  the  churches 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  Nicholas  ; nor  of  the  fine  organs, 
efpecially  that  of  St.  Mary’s  church,  lately  made  by  a Danifh 
mailer ; which,  for  its  prodigious  largenefs,  is  fcarcely  to  be 
paralleled  any  where  amohgft  the  Proteftants.  Neither  doth  this 
curious  Gentleman  mention  the  King’s  new  market,  a very  fine 
and  large  place,  in  the  middle  of  which  Hands  the  King’s  ilatue 
on  horfeback,  very  artificially  call  in  lead ; and  is  furrounded 
with  the  fineft  palaces  of  the  town,  as  Count  Guldenlew’s,  Ad- 
miral Juel’s,  & c.  But  moft  of  all  this  Author’s  negligence  is  to 
be  admired,  that  he  difdains  to  fpeak  a word  of  the  great  new 
work  on  Chriftian’s- haven ; which  is  a new  city  by  itfelf,  lying 
on  the  illand  of  Amack,  but  joined  to  Copenhagen.  This  new 
work  is  a vail  fortification  oppofite  to  the  citadel  of  Copenhagen, 
which  is  fituated  near  the  cuftom-houfe  and  entrance  of  the 
harbour ; fo  that  on  both  fides  thefe  two  fortreffes  command 
both  the  port  and  almoll  all  the  city  round  about,  and  render 
the  fortifications  of  the  city  itfelf  fo  much  the  llronger,  and  in  a 
manner  impregnable.  And  in  this  new  work  of  Chriflian’s- 
haven,  two  things  are  very  confiderable  : firfl,  that  all  the  ground 
contained  in  the  fort  is,  by  incredible  labour  and  induftry,  made 
out  of  the  mklll  of  the  water ; and  then,  that  this  ground  is  of 
fo  confiderable  an  extent,  that  a town  may  be  built  upon  it : an<Jl 
it  is  faid  that  his  Danifh  Majefty  hath  appointed  this  to  be  the 
dwelling-place  of  the  Jews  of  Copenhagen. 

1 y thefe  inflances  (which  yet  are  not  all  that  are  worth  a 
man’s  curiofity  in  Copenhagen)  the  impartial  Reader  may  guefs, 
how  unjuft  the-  Author  has  been  }n  his  defcriptipn  of  this  antient 
and  royal  city,  and  how  far  he  may  rely  upon  the  reft  of  his 
relations  of  thefe  two  Northern  kingdoms  and  annexed  provinces 
feeing,  when  he  pretends  to  dcfcribe  Copenhagen,  he  mentions 
nothing  of  Chriilian’s-haven ; juft  as  if  he  flioxjid  fpeak  of  London* 
and  forget  Southwark, 
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C II  A P.  III. 

Of  the  Sound. 


HE  Author  fays,  p.  ix,  “ The  two  principal  things  in  Sea- 


-a,  “ land,  and  indeed  of  all  Denmark,  are  the  city  of  Copen- 

hagen,  and  the  paffage  of  the  Sound.”  Having  done  with  the. 
city,  he  comes  to  this  ftreight,  which  lies  between  the  firm  land  of 
Schone  and  the  ill  and  of  Sealant}. 

The  King  of  Denmark  claims  a toll  of  all  lhips  that  pafs 
through  it,  except  the  Swedes,  who  are  exempted  from  it  by  treaty  % 
yet  this  writer,  according  to  the  freedom  which  men  of  his  prin- 
ciple generally  ufe  with  the  crowned  heads,  pretends  to  queitioij 
the  King  of  Denmark’s  title,  p.  21,  and  fays  it  is  “ ilightly 
u grounded.” 

I ihall  not  enter  upon  matters  of  lfate,  nor  pretend  to  give  % 
particular  account  of  the  original  Records  that  contain  the  imme- 
morial continuance  and  fucceffion  of  claims  which  the  Kings  of 
Denmark  have  made  to  this  fea,  and  right  of  toll  in  it.  The  King 
who  pretends  to  and  enjoys  this  toll  is  able  enough  to  give  rea- 
. fons  for  it,  and  to  maintain  his  pretenlions.  However,  I cannot 
but  remark,  that  there  are  feveral  paffages  in  this  chapter,  which 
I cannot  well  imagine  to  have  fallen  from  the  pen  of  an  Engliih- 
man  : as,  where  lie  fays,  “ The  title  to  the  toll  is  precarious,” 
p.  23,  “ as  founded  upon  a breach  of  truft,  it  being  at  firft  only  to 
“ provide  lights  for  fecuring  the  paffage  of  merchants  through 
f‘  the  Sound.  That  it  is  a kind  of  lervjle  acknowledgment  of  the 
“ King’s  fovereignty  of  thofe  feas,”p.  22.  “ That  the  title  is  not  1q 
“ firm  as  the  Danes  could  wiih  for ; not  being  mailers  of  the  land 
“ on  both  iides,  they  may  have  the  right,  but  not  the  power  to 
u affert  it,”  p.  1 7,  For  an  Engliihman  knows,  that  although  our 
King  is  bound  to  protefl  all  ftrangcrs  that  pafs  through  his  Nar- 
row feas,  yet  his  fovereignty  does  not  arife  from  thence ; but, 
becaufe  of  his  fovereignty,  he  is  therefore  bound  to  proteft  them  : 
io  the  King  of  Denmark,  being  lord  of  the  paffage  of  the  Sound, 
ought  to  provide  for  the  fafety  of  fuch  as  ihould  lail  thorough  it ; 
his  dominion  not  being  founded  on  that,  but  that  being  a necef- 
fary  confequence  of  his  dominion.  In  the  fecond  place,  acknow- 
ledgement has  always  been  reckoned  by  Engliihmen  to  become 
due,  in  recompence  of  fuch  proteftion  and  conveniences  afforded ; 


and 
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and  therefore  our  Kings  demanded  contribution  for  the  fhips  that 
defended  the  fifhing  of  foreigners.  And  where  is  the  fervility  any 
more  in  paying  a toll  to  the  King  of  Denmark  for  palling  his 
Sound,  than  in  that  acknowledgment  which  all  fhips,  according  to 
the  law  made  by  King  John  to  maintain  it,  rnuft  make  to  thole  of 
the  King  of  England,  by  linking  a flag  when  they  fail  through 
his  Narrow  feas,  or  in  the  paying  anchorage,  or  for  the  lights  to 
the  Trinity-houfe? 

Thirdly,  as  to  the  cafe  between  Sweden  and  Denmark  (though 
Denmark  has  no  reafon  to  imagine  there  will  be  fuch  a pretenfion 
from  thence,  or  to  fear  it- if  there  fhould),  it  is  the  fame  with 
France  and  the  Englifh.  For  King  Edgar  and  King  Cnute,  who 
were  as  great  defenders  of  the  fovereignty  as  any  of  our  princes, 
had  their  dominions  many  ages  before  any  of  their  fucceifors  laid 
claim  to  France.  And  the  French,  notwithllanding  all  their 
power,  have  not  pretended  to  the  fovereignty  of  the  Narrow  leas 
hecaufe  they  live  upon  one  of  the  coafts  of  them. 

The  Author  would  infmuate  further,  “ That  the  Englifh  pay 
u this  toll,  through  the  connivance  of  King  James  the  Firfl,  in 
••  prejudice  of  his  own  fubjetls,  who  favoured  the  Danes  upon 
“ account  of  his  marriage  to  a daughter  of  that  crown,”  p.  zz. 
If  King  James  favoured  them  upon  his  alliance  to  that  crown, 
our  Author  fnould  on  the  fame  account,  if  he  had  any  manners, 
have  done  fo  too ; but,  Jetting  a fide  this  refleftion  on  the  memory 
of  King  James,  it  is  certain,  the  Kings  of  England  have  fuccef- 
fively  paid  this  toll  in  the  Sound,  and  have  been  fo  wife  and  juft, 
not  to  encroach  fo  far  upon  a fovereign  head  as  to  prefer! be  him 
laws  what  to  do  in  fuch  leas  as  are  his  unqueftionable  dominions. 

in  the  other  particulars  of  the  account  which  he  gives  us  con-r 
curbing  the  Sound,  he  Items  not  to  know  what  kind  of  palfage  it 
is.  He  fays,  p.  22,  “ It  is  very  well  known,  that  the  palfage  of 

the  Sound  is  not  the  only  one  to  the  Baltick  fea,  there  being  two 
“ others,  called  the  greater  and  Idler  Belts ; and  that  of  the  greater 
“ Belt  fo  commodious  and  large,  that,  during  the  late  wars,  the 
“ whole  Dutch  fleet  chafe  to  pal's  through  it,  and  continue  in  it 
*•  for  four  or  five  months  together.”  Whereas,  in  truth,  the 
Sound  is  the  only  convenient  one  ; the  Idler  Belt  is  unpalfable  for 
large  fhips  j and  the  greater  is  1 o full  of  rocks  and  lands,  that  no- 
thing can  be  more  dangerous.  To  be  lure,  had  the  Dutch  found 
f,  practicable  to  ufe  this  palfage,  which,  it  fo  large  that  it  cannof 

pqfiibly 
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pgftibly  be  ftopt  with  a fortrefs,  they  had  done  it  long  ago.  It  is 
very  true,  the  Dutch  fleet  did  continue  there  four  or  five  months 
together,  but  it  was  much  againft  their  will  : for,  coming  into  it, 
they  were  fo  endangered  by  rocks  and  ftorms,  that  they  were  forced 
to  make  fg  very  flow  a motion,  in  order  to  their  efcape  with  greater 
fafety  j neither  does  the  Author  tell  us  what  lofs  and  damage  they 
received,  which  indeed  was  very  confiderable. 

In  the  fame  page  we  are  likewife  informed,  “ that  the  breadth 
“ of  the  Sound,  in  the  narrowed:  part,  is  four  Englifh  miles  over, 
“ and  every  where  of  a fufficicnt  depth,  fo  that  the  King  of  Den- 
mark’s  caftles  could  not  command  the  channel  when  he  was 
matter  of  both  Tides ; much  lefs  now  he  has  but  one.”  This 
Gentleman  is  refolved  never  to  meafure  right  ; for,  if  he  had,  he 
would  have  learnt  that  the  Sound  is  but  three  Englifh  miles  broad, 
when  it  is  truly  meafured  ; befides,  had  he  afked  any  fkipper  that 
ufually  palfes  that  way,  he  would  have  found  that  it  is  fo  far  from 
being  every  where  of  a fufficient  depth,  that  on  the  fide  of  Sweden 
the  water  is  fo  fliallow,  that  it  is  impofiible  for  a fliip  to  pal’s, 
unlefs  it  be  within  the  reach  of  the  cattle  of  Croneborg. 

What  he  delivers  in  the  next  place,  p.  23,  “ that  the  Spaniards 
“ may  with  as  much  right  lay  claim  to  the  Strcights  of  Gibraltar  m; 

pr  the  Swede,  who  is  now  matter  of  one  of  the  coafts  of  the 
“Sound,  demand  another  toll  of  fliips,”  is  altogether  ridiculous. 
The  folernn  treaties  of  Rofchild  apd  Lund  contain  formal  pro- 
teftations  againft  any  pretenfions  to  a double  toll;  and  bv  them 
the  King  of  Sweden  hath  been  obliged  to  demolilh  the  cattle  and 
fortifications  of  Helfingborg  : befides,  it  would  be  impottible  for 
the  Swede  effeiftually  to  demand  it  at  Ilelfingborg,  fince  that  town 
is  fo  fituated,  that  no  fbip  is  able  to  come  within  half  a league  of 
it.  Neither  is  it  eafy  for  any  one  to  imagine  how  he  will  make 
put  his  conjparifon  between  the  Sound  and  the  Streights  of 
Gibraltar  ; fince  the  former,  being  commanded  by  a ftrong  cattle, 
is  very  narrow,  and  paffable  only  within  the  reach  of  cannon- 
fhot ; whereas  the  latter  is  fo  broad,  that  feveral  fhips  may  pafs 
in  the  middle  of  it,  without  fear  of  cannon  from  either  fide,  and 
not  commanded  by  any  caftles  belonging  either  to  the  Moors  or 

in  a great  huff,  p.  26,  “ that  all  other  petty 
princes  and  ftates  pay  this  toll  without  murmur  vvhilft  we  and 
f*  'vyiftch,  it  may  be  needlefs  to  otferve,  at  that  time  belonged  to  Spain. 


Spaniards. 
He  con 
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tl  the  Hollanders  do  it  ; but  the  Danes  muft  have  a c;are  left  we 
grow  angry.”  So  it  l'eems  France  and  Poland,  whofe  hips 
pafs  this  Sound,  are  petty  princes  and  ftates ; and  the  Author  may 
think  he  has  authority  enough  to  make  a crowned  head  ftand  in 
awe  of  him  : but,  to  fhew  him  the  contrary,  I fhall  proceed  with 
my  former  freedom  to  cpnftder  his  next  chapter,  though  he  him- 
Jelf  Jhould  chance  to  grow  angry . 

CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  other  IJlands,  and  “Jutland. 

IT  would  be  tedious  to  the  Reader  to  recount  all  the  contra- 
diftions  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  delcription  of  thefe 
countries.  I fliall  begin  with  Sealand  ; where  he  fays,  “ there  are 
“ few  meadows,”  and  yet  “ no  want  of  good  hay,”  p.  8 ; that 
“ the  air  is  but  indifferent,”  and  yet  “ there  are  no  colds,”  p.  8, 
p ; that  “ the  cattle  are  lean,”  p.  io,  “ becaufe  their  feeding, 
“ when  in  the  houfe,  is  partly  hay,  and  partly  brewers  grains  and 
roots,”  &c.  p.  xo.  So  having  given  an  account  of  the  miferable 
ftate  of  Sealand,  he  proceeds  to.  fet  forth  that  of  the  other  iilands 
in  this  manner. 

“ Funenhas  plenty  of  corn,  hogs,  woods,”  &c.  p.  27  ; and  yet 
has  nothing  u for  the  merchants  to  export  but  a few  horfes.” 

As  it  is  certain  and  notorious,  that  abundance  of  corn,  bacon, 
and  other  commodities,  are  fent  from  thence  to  Holland,  Norway, 
and  other  places  ; fo  it  is  as  certain  likewife,  that  thefe  things 
muft  go  to  Holland  or  Norway  from  this  ifland  by  land-carriage, 
unlefs  the  Author  will  give  them  leave  to  be  exported.  What 
does  he  think  of  the  apples,  which  yearly  are  the  foie  lading  of 
feveral  firips  ? 

Their  cyder,  and  their  mead  (which  is  the  beft  in  the  world), 
is  likewife  carried  abroad  ; and  more  efpecially  a fort  of  wheat, 
called  in  Danilh  bogbuede,  in  Latin  fagopyrus  (of  which  the  Danes 
make  their  fo-much-talked  of  grout,  that  refembles  the  Englifh 
hafty-pudding),  which  is  in  very  great  plenty  throughout  the 
whole  ifland.  Now  it  cannot  poilibly  enter  into  my  head,  that 
the  people  who  have  corn,  bacon,  apples,  cyder,  mead,  and  bog - 
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bade,  to  be  exported,  Ihould  have  “ only  a few  horfes  to  be  ex- 
ported.” 

“ The  chief  town  is  Odenfee,  formerly  a flourifhing  little  city-, 

“ but  now  falleg.  to  decay,”  p.  27.  It  is  not  fo  flourifliing  now, 
as  when  the  king  refided  there ; but  it  is  in  a very  good  condi- 
tion ftill.  He  takes  no  notice  of  feveral  other  good  towns  that 
are  in  the  iiland,  as  Nyborg,  Allens,  Middlefart,  &c.  which  are 
all  bigger  than  St.  Albans ; I fuppofe  that  he  might  make  his 
Reader  imagine  that  nothing  but  villages  were  to  be  found  in 
Denmark,  except  thole  few  towns  he  mentions. 

This  iiland  is  obliged  to  him  for  declaring  the  true  name  of  its 
JUfts-ampt-mand,  or  chief  governor,  which  is  Mr.  W interfelt  j 
whereas  in  Laaland  and  Jutland  he  is  miftaken  in  the  names., 
and  has  given  us  none  of  thole  in  Sealand  : whether  for  want  of 
information,  or  other  more  prevailing  reafons,  he  can  bell  inform 
his  Reader. 

Laaland  has  met  with  better  quarter  from  this  Author  than 
other  places,  and  is  commended  for  its  plenty  of  corn  ; however, 
he  has  forgotten  the  great  abundance  of  extraordinary  good  peafe 
which  grow  there,  and  for  which  it  is  famous.  1 hope  it  is  no 
refleflion  upon  Copenhagen,  that  it  is  “ fupplied  with  wheat 
ft  from  thence,”  p.  28  ; and  it  may  the  rather  be  excufed,  becaufe 
the  Dutch,  in  the  midft  of  their  plenty  and  liberty,  come  hither 
for  it  too.  So  London  is  at  prefent  fupplied  from  the  North,  as 
Rome  heretofore  from  Sicily  and  iEgypt.  He  is  miftaken  in  the 
governor’s  name,  which  is  Mr.  Gioe  ; and  this  fmall  error  is  the 
more  to  be  taken  notice  of,  becaufe  he  fays  he  refided  a long  time 
in  England  in  a public  character,  and  fo  probably  his  name  might 
be  the  better  known  there. 

Nor  is  he  lels  miftaken  in  the  name  of  another  perfon,  which, 
if  he  were 'any  ways  inquilitive,  he  might  have  known;  for  he 
places  Monheur  Edmund  Scheel  among  the  ftifts-ampt-mand  of 
Jutland;  this,  I fuppofe,  he  does  only  to  let  his  countrymen  fee 
that  they  need  nots  go  fo  far  as  Denmark  to  find  out  his  errors  : 
for  Monfieur  Scheel,  a perfon  conliderable  for  his  parts,  learning, 
and  the  charatlers  he  has  fuftained  at  home  and  in  foreign  courts, 
bcfides  that  of  England  where  he  lately  refided  as  envoy  extraordi- 
nary, in  that  very  memorial  he  gave  in  to  the  King  of  England 
about  this  Author’s  “ Account,”  has  written  his  Chriftian  name 
Magnus,  as  he  doth  without  any  abbreviation  upon  all  occafions. 

After 
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After  having  named  three  Jlfts-ampts-mand  in  Jutland,  an  GV. 
comes  in  for  the  fourth ; which  the  Author,  upon  the  leaf!  in- 
quiry, might  have  found  to  be  Mr.  Mejercrone,  now1  the  King 
of  Denmark’s  envoy  at  the  French  court.  The  four  principal 
governments  which  he  has  not  mentioned  are  called  Ribe,  Aarhus, 
Wiborg,  and  Aalborg. 

It  contradicts  itfelf,  that  “ Jutland  wants  good  fea-ports  towards 
**  the  ocean,”  p.  30  ; and  “ yet  the  Hollanders  tranfport  a great 
“ quantity  of  cows  and  oxen  from  thence which  makes  it 
unneceflary  to  repeat  the  lea-towns  mentioned  elfe-where,  be- 
tides which  there  are  feveral  others  by  the  Weftern  iflands,  Silt, 
LiEer,  and  Romme,  near  the  cities  of  Ribe  and  Tender,  where 
the  Hollanders  frnacks  and  oxen-fhips  (as  they  call  them)  enter 
without  difficulty,  and  fo  export  thofe  commodities,  which, 
though  the  Writer  calls  “■  lean  cows  and  oxen,”  p.  30,  yet  they 
are  not  lo  in  them  lei  ves,  but  only  in  regard  of  that  extraordinary 
Mgnefs  they  grow  to  when  they  come  into  the  Dutch  foil. 
Odrerwife  the  cattle  of  Jutland,  as  of  moft  part  of  Denmark,  is 
rot  of  the  fmallell,  though  it  be  left  in  its  "own  country;  nor 
need  the  inhabitants  of  this  plentiful  province  defire  any  fatter 
fecet  than  what  they  can  have  when  they  pleafe  at  home. 

Jutland  alfo  “ affords  corn,  not  only  in  fufficient  quantity  for 
et  the  nfe  of  its  own  people,”  p.  30;  but  in  fuch  a fuperabundance, 
that  all  the  want  of  Norway  in  this  cafe  is  yearly  fupplied  in 
the  greats  ft  meafure  from  this  province:  neither  can  this  chufe 
but  be  a vaft  quantity,  confidering  the  many  populous  fea-towns 
Ivlng  all  along  upon  the  fhorcs  of  that  country  ; nay,  in  the 
very  vear  1692,  in  which  this  Author  pretends  to  defcribe  this 
country,  there  was  fuch  a crop  reaped  there,  that,  upon  frequent 
defires,  it  was  allowed  to  the  Hollanders,  by  the  King  of  Den- 
mark, to  export  no  lefs  than  thirty  thoufand  barrels  of  corn 
(pack  Danifh  barrel  containing  four  bufhels),  befkles  what  pri- 
vately under  this  permiihon  was  Eolen  out,  and  befides  the 
neceiiary  provifions  for  Norway.  Let  : ow  the  Reader  judge,  if 
to  more  can  be  faid  of  Jutland’s  fertility,  than  that  it  affords 
“ corn  in  fufficient  quantity  for  the  ufe  of  its  own  peopled’ 

But  what  is  the  reafon  of  this  plenty  and  fertility  > does  it 
proceed  from  the  goodnefs  of  the  foil,  and  the  induflry  of  the 
inhabitants  ? or  from  any  natural,  moral,  or  die  fame  political 
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account  ? Why  indeed  the  reafon  that  they  have  fo  many  oxen 
to  fell  is,  “ becaufe  the  King  keeps  his  court  far  from  thence  : 

“ Procul  a Jo^e,  procul  a fulmive,”  fays  our  Author,  p.  30, 
Corn  grows  in  any  country,  where  the  farmer  is  careful,  and  the 
foil  agreeable  : and  where  the  meadows  produce  good  graft, 
there  will  be  good  cattle  ; and  this  Nature  will  do,  whether  it  be 
in  monarchies  or  commonwealths. 

I have  referved  the  ifland  of  Amack,  or  Amager  in  Daniflr, 
to  conclude  with,  becaufe  it  is  the  Author’s  darling. 

“ This  ifland,”  as  he  fays,  p.  28,  29,  “ is  very  plentiful,  and 
« therefore  commonly  called  the  kitchen-garden  of  Copenhagen;’* 
hut  the  inhabitants  are  not  all  of  them  North  Hollanders. 
There  ft  but  one  parifh  and  village,  which  is  called  “ the  Hol- 
landers village  the  reft  of  the  people,  although  they  wear  a 
fingular  drefs,  to  fliew  their  primitive  extraction,  yet  in  every 
thing  elfe  they  are  Danes ; fo  that  “ their  not  mixing  until  that 
“ nation,”  p.  29,  is  a meer  fable.  But  hence  arifes  a great  con- 
ft'ernation  in  our  Author,-  it  is  to  be  feared  that  “ tliefe  North 
“ Hollanders  by  degrees  will  be  treated  like  the  other  fubjetts  of 
“ Denmark.”  My  heart  really  bleeds,  upon  the  contemplation 
of  thefe  poor  North  Hollanders  ; for  they  ieem  perfeffly  to  have 
been  trepanned,  or,  as  one  may  fav,  kidnapt  into  Denmark.  I 
warrant  they  had  letter  upon  letter,  invitation  upon  invitation, 
before  they  could  leave  their  own  country  ; and  efpecially  con- 
fidering  what  they  were,  perfons  of  fafhion  and  credit,  gardeners 
and  dairy-maids  ! 

Now  it  is  very  hard,  that  a free  people,  bred  in  a common- 
wealth, as  North  Holland  is,  where  they  lie  under  no  impofitions, 
have  no  excifes,  (hould  be  betrayed  into  a country,  where  there 
is  a neceffity  of  their  paying  taxes ; that  they  fhould  be  reduced 
to  powdered  beef  and  Jlubble  geefe,  like  common  Danes ; whereas, 
at  home,  in  the  feat  of  liberty,  they  could  have  regaled  thera- 
felves  and  families  with  a red-herring  one  day,  <vjbite-b erring 
another,  and  pickled-herring  a third,  for  greater  change  and 
de.ltcacy  ! 
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Of  the  ref  cf  the  King  of  Denmark's  Countries. 

THE  Author,  to  keep  up  an  old  cuftom,  begins  this  chapter 
with  a contradiction;  for  in  Slefvvick  “ the  commodities  for 
“exportation  are  in  no  great  quantity;”  and  yet  “it  affords 
“ corn,  cattle,  horfes,  and  wood,  to  its  neighbours,  over  and 
“ above  a lufficient  ftore  of  each  for  its  own  inhabitants.” 

When  it  is  his  builnefs  to  defer i be  Denmark,  he  runs  out  into 
an  elaborate  defeription  of  the  duke  of  Holftein’s  refidence, 
and  fets  forth  “ the  romantic  fituation  of  Ins  caftle,”  p.  32. 

It  is  eafy  to  guefs  at  the  Author’s  reafons  for  this  digreffion. 
Gottorp  is  a very  pleafant  and  magnificent  feat ; yet  in  moil  things 
it  is  not  to  be  compared  with  Frederick Iburg,  belonging  to  the 
King . of  Denmark.  The  palace  at  Gottorp  may  have  run  to 
fome  decay,  by  the  late  troubles  in  Holftein  ; but  thofe  who 
told  the  Author  “ that  the  improvements  were  pulled  down  and 
“ deftroyed  by  order,”  p.  33,  were  fo  far  from  being  “ fenfible 
“ informers,”  that  they  were  falfe  and  malicious.  Neither  does 
it  hand  with  common  fenfe,  that  fo  generous  a prince  as  the 
King  of  Denmark  would  give  fo  ungenteel  an  order,  or  revenge 
himfelf  upon  the  palace  and  gardens,  for  any  injury  which  the 
mafter  of  them  might  have  done  him.  And,  after  all,  the  Author 
“ found  a library,”  p.  33,  at  Gottorp;  which  was  more  than  he 
was  pleafed  to  do  at  Copenhagen. 

The  Holfieiners  are  fo  much  this  Gentleman’s  friends,  that  he 
llrains  a point  in  their  favour,  p.  36,  viz.  “The  Danes,  when 
“ they  travel  abroad,  chufe  to  call  themlelves  Holfieiners,  think- 
“ ing  it  more  honourable  to  be  born  in  the  confines  of  the 
“ empire  than  otherwife.”  Which,  in  a rational  man’s  opinion, 
is  more  honourable,  to  be  born  in  a little  dutchy  (as  Holftein 
is),  and  a fief  holden  of  tire  empire,  or  to  be  a native  of  one  of 
the  moll  antient  kingdoms  in  Europe  ? I cannot  tell  what  they 
may  do  in  other  countries ; but,  when  they  travel  in  England 
and  converfe  among  us,  -they  never  diffemble  their  country,  nor 
defire  to  be  called  any  otherwife  than  Danes. 

It  is  to  be  noted  (according  to  this  Account,  p.  37),  “as  a 
**  great  natural  defect,  that  the  King  of  Denmark  has  not  in  all 
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tl  his  dominions  one  navigable  river  for  veffels  of  confiderable 
“ burden.”  This  can  be  no  great  defeft  in  fuch  iflands  as  Den- 
mark confifts  of,  where  there  is  no  need  of  great  rivers  (as  the 
Thames,  Humber,  & c.),  the  fea  being  on  all  Tides  fo  near  at 
hand.  Yet  thefe  iflands  have  fome  rivers  proportionable  enough 
to  their  bignefs,  as  that  in  Sealand,  which  goes  up  to  a town 
called  Nefted,  and  has  formerly  been  capable  of  carrying  brave 
Ihips.  As  for  the  continent,  Jutland  has  fome  pretty  good 
rivers  ; but  the  defeat  which  it  may  have  in  that  particular  is 
abundantly  recompenfed  by  Nature,  with  many  friths  which 
the  fea  forms,  and  run  far  into  the  country  ; as  that  called  Lime- 
fiord  by  Aalborg,  which  palfes  almoft  into  the  middle  of 
Jutland. 

What  he  fays,  p.  37,  concerning  the  defign  of  the  Danes, 
during  this  war,  to  eftablilh  the  toll  at  Gluckftadt,  is  rather  one 
of  his  own  fuppofitions,  than  any  of  their  real  intentions. 

He  complains,  p.  3 8,  of  the  “ horfes  of  Oldenburg,  as  not  able 
“ to  laft  long,  or  endure  hard  labour  whereas  thofe  that  have 
fkill  in  horfes  account  them  the  ftrongeft  of  any;  and  they  are  at 
prefent  generally  fought  after,  to  recruit  the  cavalry  in  Flanders. 

Come  we  now  to  the  kingdom  of  Norway,  “ of  which”  (if  we 
may  believe  this  Author,  p.  38.)  “ little  can  be  faid  or  rather 
in  truth  he  Ihould  have  turned  it  thus,  “ of  Norway  I can  fay  but 
“ little.”  For  certainly  it  is  more  his  ignorance  of  the  country, 
than  any  want  of  curiofities  in  it  : elfe  thofe  gentlemen  who  have 
written  whole  volumes  concerning  the  defcription  of  it  have  made 
a great  buftle  about  nothing. 

The  hiftory  of  it  has  been  fet  forth  by  feveral  eminent  authors,  as 
Albertus  Crantzius  and  Snorre  Sturlefon  (whofe  great  hiftory  of 
the  fucceflion  and  attions  of  the  Norway  kings,  written  firft  in. 
Iflandilh,  and  then  tranflated  into  Danilh  and  Swedilh,  in  a large 
quarto  or  folio,  is  as  valuable  a piece  of  hiftory  as  any  where  is  to 
be  found).  Saxo-Grammaticus,  in  his  Danilh  Chronicle,  has  a 
great  deal  about  Norway ; as  likewife  Jonas  Arngrim,  in  his 
“ Crymogaea  Hlandica  j”  and  lately  one  Jonas  Ramus,  a Clergyman 
in  Norway,  has  put  forth  an  ingenious  trail  called  “ Norvvega 
“ Antiqua  et  Etlvnica.”  Peter  Claulfon  (another  of  the  fame 
nation  and  profeffion)  has  written  a great  book  of  the  defcription 
of  that  countrv  in  the  Danilh  tongue ; who  is  followed  bv  fevefal 
others,  that'  have  difcourfed  of  that  either  in  general-,  or ' fome  of 
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its  provinces  in  particular  ; and  moil  of  the  Danilh  and  Swedffh 
Hillorians  fill  up  half  their  books  with  the  tranfa&ions  and  af- 
fairs of  Norway.  Olaus  Wormius,  in  his  “ Fafti  Danici,  Liteta- 
“ tura  Runica,  et  Monumenta  Danica,”  has-  given  us  as  many 
rarities  and  antiquities  of  Norway,  as  he  lias  done  of  Denmark. 
This  may  fhew  the  Reader,  that,  contrary  to  what  thi*  Author 
affirms,  there  is  enough  to  be  laid  of  this  vaft  kingdom.  Now  to 
Ihew  you,  in  that  “ little  he  has  faid  of  Norway,”  how  much  a 
man  may  be  miilaken.  This  Author  has  an  excellent  faculty  at 
crowding  a great  many  errors  in  a fmall  compafs ; as  for  exam- 
ple, “ It  is  lubdivided  into  four  fiifts-ampts , p.  38,  39,  or  prin- 
“ cipal  governments,  viz.  Dronthem,  Bergen,  Chriftiania,  and 
“ Larwick.  The  governors  are  young  Guldenlew,  Mr.  Stock- 
“ fleet,  &c.”  So  it  feems,  that  Norway  has  of  late  loft  a ftifts- 
ampt , or  chief  government;  for  the  Norffi  themfelves  hitherto 
reckoned  that  they  had  five.  The  names  of  them  are  Chriftiania 
or  Aggerlhus,  Chriftiamfand,  Bergen,  Trundhiem,  and  War- 
dohus.  As  for  Larwick,  which  this  Author  would  advance  to  be 
a JHfts-ampt,  it  is  but  a county,  belonging  feparately  to  his  high 
excellency  Count  Guldenlew,  as  Tonlborg  is  another  belonging 
to  Count  Wedel.  Truly,  Sir,  had  we  taken  vour  account, 
Larwick  had  been  but  a fmall  equivalent  for  Wardohus  ; and 
Chrillianfand,  though  a principal  government,  had  been  quite 
embezzled.  Little  indeed  may  come  to  be  faid  of  a country,  when 
a Writer  will  omit  fuch  principal  parts  of  it.  \\  hen  he  comes  to 
-tell  us  who  are  governors,  he  names  Guldenlew  and  Mr.  Stock- 
fleet,  and  pafl'es  the  reft  over  with  an  &c.  Sir,  I fhould  be  glad 
to  know  from  you  a little  more  of  this  matter,  and  whether  this 
&c.  be  put  here  for  brevity  lake,  and  to  fpare  your  readers  trou- 
ble, or  elfe  to  palliate  your  own  ignorance  ? Had  you  named  us 
four  governors,  we  Ihould  have  been  content ; and  not  have  been 
fo  hard  as  to  put  you  upon  affigning  a JUfts-a??ipt  to  the  fifth  pro- 
vince of  Norway,  which  never  came  to  your  knowledge. 

“ It  is  a very  barren  country,  &c.”  p.  36.  Norway  hath  never 
pretended  to  be  fo  fertile  in  corn  as  Denmark.  However,  it  is  ob- 
fervable,  that,  where  the  ground  is  fit  tp  be  tilled,  ir  yields  a greater 
crop  than  the  foil  of  the  richeft  countries.  If  Norway  had  not  fo 
many  fea  towns,  very  populous  and  full  of  ftrangeis,  the  corn 
growing  there  would  be  fufficient,  without  any  importation.  tc> 
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feed  its  own  inhabitants.  There  are  fome  diftrifts  up  in  Norway, 
as  Hedemarken,  Todten,  Gulbrandfdalen,  See.  which,  in  fertility 
and  good  corn,  do  not  yield  to  any  part  of  Denmark. 

It  will  not  be  improper  here  to  remark  two  things,  which  the 
Author  formerly  advanced,  in  which  Norway  clearly  convinces 
him  to  the  contrary. 

Firft,  p.  xi,  “ There  is  no  other  town  or  city  belonging  to  the 
u King  of  Denmark  much  better  than  St.  Albans whereas  Nor- 
way is  full  of  large  fea  towns,  fuch  as  Bergen,  Chriftiania, 
Chriftianfand,  Trundhiem,  Frederickftadt,  See. 

Secondly,  he  fays,  p.  34,  “ That  the  King  of  Denmark  has  not 
“ in  all  his  dominions  one  navigable  river  for  veffels.”  But  in. 
Norway  are  abundance  of  great  rivers  and  friths,  running  far  into 
the  country,  as  Sarp  near  Frederickftadt,  Dramen,  Lomen,  Ag- 
gers-elf  near  Chriftiania,  Nideren  near  Trundhiem,  &c.  One 
might  have  expefted  likewife  that  one  who  treated  of  Norway 
ftiould  have  fpoken  fomething  of  the  great  frefh  lakes  which  are 
every  where  in  that  country : one  of  which,  called  Mios,  is  a‘ 
league  broad,  and  near  twenty  leagues  long.  And  I fhould  the' 
t rather  have  fuppofed  that  he  would  have  mentioned  thefe  lakes, 
becaufe  he  feems  fo  mightily  taken  with  the  places  where  the 
countrymen  have  good  ftore  of  “ frefti  fiftx for  in  thefe  lakes 
there  is  fuch  abundance  and  variety  of  fifli,  that  the  peafants  there- 
about have  enough,  not  only  to  fait,  dry,  and  carry  down  to  the 
fea-ftde,  but  likewife  to  eat  frefh  as  often  as  they  have  a mind 
to  it. 

He  acknowledges  there  are  ftlver  mines  in  Norway ; but  he 
“ queftions  whether  they  tftrn  to  account,”  p.  39.  He  needed  not 
to  have  queftioned  it ; for  he  might  have  been  informed,  that  they 
have  of  late  years  yielded  more  than  they  did  formerly,  or  could 
reafonably  be  expefted  from  them.  There  is  indeed,  p.  36,  an 
account  of  the  commodities  from  thence  exported  ; but  he  forgets 
the  many  furs  and  Ikins  of  mart,  zobel,  beavers,  Sic.  which  are 
fent  from  thence  yearly  : as  alfo  copper,  and  fmall  nuts,  of  which 
quantities  are  fhipt  out,  and  come  towards  the  end  of  winter  to 
liondon. 

The  beginning  of  the  charafter  he  gives  the  Norfh  is  very  well ; 
VU.  p.  39,  « that  they  are  a hardy,  laborious,  and  honeft  fort  of 
“ people  ; and  that  they  are  efteemed  by  others.”  Yet  for  all  this, 
alas ! they  muft  have  their  fliare  of  fcandal  too,  and  the  vice  of 
Vol.  I,  . F felf* 
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felf-conceitednefs  is  laid  to  their  charge.  “ Vincit  amor  patriae,” 
it  leems,  may  be  their  motto,  as  well  as  our  Author’s  ; for  hq 
fays,  p.  39,  “ they  efteem  thcmfelves  much  fuperior  to  the  Danes, 
“ whom  they  call  upbraidingly  Jutes.”  Were  fuch  a thing  true, 
as  that  the  Norfli  thought  themfelves  fuperior  to  the  Danes,  it 
might  be  apt  to  breed  fome  difcord  between  them.  On  the  con- 
trary, no  two  filler  nations  can  love  one  another  better.  Any  one 
who  has  been  in  thofe  Northern  countries  knows  that  none  is 
welcomer  in  Denmark  than  a Norlhman,  or  in  Norway  than  a 
Dane  : fo  that  it  is  wonderful  to  fee  two  nations  not  conquered 
one  by  the  other,  but  joined  by  the  marriage  of  princes,  agree  fo 
very  well  together.  As  for  the  name  of  Jutes,  it  was  given  the 
Danes  as  a fpitefui  nick-name  by  the  Swedes  in  the  late  wars; 
but  the  Norlli  no  more  call  them  upbraidingly  Jutes,  than  the 
Danes  when  they  travel  call  themfelves  Holfteiners. 

“ Illand  and  Feroe,”  he  fays,  p.  39,  “ are  miferable  iHands  ; for 
“ corn  will  not  grow  there.”  Mifery  confifts  not  always  in  want 
of  corn  ; fmce  they  may  have  that  from  other  places.  Filh  and  cat- 
tle they  enjoy  in  great  abundance.  We  fee  Holland,  which  is  a 
moft  happy  place  in  this  Author’s  opinion,  fetches  all  three  of 
them  from  Denmark  and  Norway.  The  inhabitants  of  thefe 
xllands  are  great  players  at  chefs ; and  our  Author  fays,  p.  40, 
“ it  would  be  worth  fome  curious  man’s  enquiry,  how  fuch  a 
ftudious  and  difficult  game  fhould  get  thus  far  Northward,  and 
“ become  fo  generally  ufed.”  So  we  fee  that,  notwithftanding 
their  mifery,  they  have  leifure  for  their  fports,  and  have  parts  able 
to  furmount  that  game,  which,  being  difficult,  muft  require  ftudy. 
This  curious  man  need  not  make  very  far  inquiry  about  their  play- 
ing at  chefs.  It  is  eafily  known,  from  reading  any  of  the  Northern 
antiquities  (which  the  Iflandilh  Writers  abound  with,  and  have 
them  the  moft  plain,  ftmple,  and  uncorrupted),  that  chefs  has 
been  the  proper  game  of  the  three  Northern  nations.  Now  the 
Illanders  having  preferred  the  old  tongue  and  manners  of  the 
Goths,  old  Danes,  Norffi,  and  Swedes,  it  is  no  wonder  they  have 
alfo  kept  this  Gothic  game  ; and  their  eafe  and  plenty,  together 
with  the  great  colds  in  the  winter,  inclining  them  to  fedentary 
lives,  make  them  follow  it,  and  from  thence  arrive  to  its  perfec- 
tion. There  is  a book  printed  in  Engliffi,  tranflated  from  the . 
Danilh;  written  by  a Minifter,  concerning  the  illands  of  Feroe, 

which 
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which  gives  a very  particular  defcription  of  the  wonders  of  Nature 
in  thole  Northern  regions. 

“ As  to  the  King’s  faftories  in  both  Guinea  and  the  Indies, 
“ they  are  efteemed  of  little  confideration,”  p.  40 ; yet  “ he  has 
“ Ren  feveral  Eaft  India  lhips  return  home  well  laden  : but  whe- 
<f  ther  the  lading  were  the  lawful  produft  of  trade,  or  acquired  by 
« other  means,  will  in  time  be  worth  the  enquiry  of  thofe  king- 
“ doms  and  ftates  whofe  intereft  it  is  to  preferve  in  the  Indians 
“ and  Perfians  a good  opinion  of  the  honefty  and  fair-dealing  of 
“ the  Europeans.”  I lhall  always  think  that  fuch  fa&ories  as 
fend  home  fliips  well  laden  are  both  of  good  worth  and  confidera- 
tion ; and  I am  the  more  confirmed  in  thefe  thoughts,  “ becaufe,” 
p.  40,  “ moll  of  the  men  of  quality  are  the  adventurers.” 

The  looking  into  the  fairnefs  of  their  traffick  and  merchandize 
may  be  let  alone  at  prefent ; for  I fuppofe  no  European  Prince 
will  concern  himfelf  with  the  affairs  of  Afia,  f0  far  as  to  engage 
in  a war  with  the  King  of  Denmark  for  that  reafon.  At  leaf!:, 
Holland  and  England  will  very  probably  remain  quiet,  till  the 
world  has  in  fome  meafure  forgotten  the  proceedings  with  the 
Mogul  and  the  King  of  Bantam  n. 

At  laft,  the  Author  comes  to  fum  up  what  he  has  been  faying 
concerning  the  King  of  Denmark’s  dominions ; and,  from  what 
he  himfelf  has  delivered,  p.  41,  infers,  “ that  they  produce  but  a 
“ moderate  plenty  of  neceflaries  for  the  inhabitants,  but  few  com- 
“ modities  for  the  merchants.”  However,  from  the  very  worffc 
reprefentation  that  can  be  given  it,  which  is  this  Author’s,  I fhall 
endeavour,  from  his  own  words,  to  evince  the  quite  contrary. 

For  “ Seal  and,”  p.  7,  8,  “ has  rye  in  good  quantity,  no  want  of 
“ good  hay,  the  grais  fhort  and  fweet ; great  number  of  fine  lakes 
“ lufficiently  ftored  with  fifh ; beech-wood,  which  is  excellent  for 
“ the  purenefs  of  its  firing  ; much  game,  as  ftags,  wild-boars, 
“ roebucks,  &c.  The  face  of  the  land  is  pleafant,  in  many  places 
“ abounding  with  little  hills,  woods,  and  lakes,  in  a very  agree- 
“ able  diverfity.  For  fea-ports,  it  hath  that  moft  excellent  one 
“ belonging  to  Copenhagen,  &c.  one  of  the  bell  in  the  world, 
“ &c — Funen,”  p.  27,  “ is  fecond  to  Sealand,  whether  its  bignefs 

11  The  fails  here  alluded  to,  fo  little  to  the  honour  of  this  country  and 
of  Holland,  may  be  feen  at  large  in  Ralph’s  Hiftory  of  England,  vol.  ii, 
P-  316.  and  Modern  Univetfal  Hiftory,  vol.  x, 
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44  or  goodnefs  of  its  foil  be  considered  : it  has  plenty  of  corn, 
44  hogs,  lakes,  and  woods,  and  fome  few  horfes  to  be  exported  by 
“ the  merchants. — Laaland,”  p.  28,  44  is  a fmall  but  plentiful 
“ illand,  producing  all  forts  of  corn  in  abundance,  and  particularly 
“ wheat,  wherewith  it  fupplies  Copenhagen  and  ail  other  parts  of 
“ Denmark.  The  Hollanders  buy  yearly  and  fhipoff  great  quan- 
« titles  of  corn  from  thence.  Falftria,  Langland,  and  Mune,  are 
“ fertile  iflands ; the  two  firft  export  yearly  fome  corn.  Arroe  and 
« Alfen  abound  in  an  ni  feeds,  which  are  much  ufed,  &c. — Born- 
44  holm,  Samfoe,”  p.  28,  44  with  the  other  iflands,  nourifli  cattle, 
<4  aud  afford  corn  for  the  ufe  of  the  inhabitants.  A mack  deferves 
*4  to'  be  particularly  remembered  : this  little  ifland  is,  as  it  were, 
44  the  kitchen- garden  of  Copenhagen,  and  fupplies  its  markets 
u plentifully  with  all  forts  of  roots  and  herbs,  befides  butter, 
44  milk,  great  quantities  of  corn,  and  fome  hay. — Jutland,’' 
p.  29,  “ is  a plentiful  country,  abounding  more  efpecially  in  cattle* 
44  The  Hollanders  tranfport  yearly  great  quantities  of  corn  and 
44  oxen  from  thence,  to  their  more  fertile  foil  -T  where  in  a fhort 
“ time  they  grow  prodigioufly.  The  horfes  and  fwine  of  this 
'*4  country  are  excellent,  and  in  great  numbers:  it  affords  corn  in 
u fufficient  quantity  for  the  ufe  of  its  own  people. 

-4  The  dutchy  of  Slefwick,”  p.  32,  44  is  in  general  a very 
144  good  country ; its  convenient  fftuation  between  two  feas,  the. 
44  Ocean  and  the  Baltick,  rendering  it  confiderable  for  trade  : 
44  fome  corn,  cattle,  horfes,  and  wood  for  firing,,  it  affords  to  its 
44  neighbours,  over  and  above  a fufficient  flare  of  each  for  its  own 
44  inhabitants. — Holftein,”  p.  3 5,  44  is  a country  very  fruitful  and 
«-  pleafant,  excellently  well  feared  for  trade,  between  two  feas. — • 
44  Stormar  and  Ditmarfh,”  p.  38,  44  are  for  the  moll  part  low  and 
44  rich  countries ; their  foil  being  fat,  and  in  molt  places  refembling 
44  Holland,  as  well  in  its  fertility  as  manner  of  improvement. — 
44  Oldenburg,”  p.  37,  44  abounds  in  cattle,  and  has  a good  breed  of 
44  horfes,  which  are  much  fought  after  for  coaches. — Delmen- 
44  horft,”  p.  30,  44  is  pretty  well  wooded. 

44  Norway,'”  p.  39,  44  has  filver  mines  5 the  commodities  which 
44  it  yields,  fit  for  exportation,  are  timber  of  all  kinds  efpecially 
44  fir,  ftockfifb,  marts  for  fttips,  and  iron ; of  thefe  it  has  a tolerable 
44  ftore. — Ifland  and  Feroe,”  p.  39,  4 have  good  flocks  of  cattle.— 
44  The  King  of  Denmark,”  p.  37,  44  hath  fa&ories  in  Guinea,  and 
44  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies.  Several  Eaft  India  fliips  return  home 
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to  Copenhagen  well  laden  with  the  merchandize  of  thofe  coun- 
“ tries.” 

Thus  I have  given  you,  from  the  Author’s  own  words,  the 
qualities  of  all  the  King  of  Denmark’s  dominions,  only  abating 
the  malicious  infinuations  of  the  defcriber ; and  leave  the  indif- 
ferent Reader  to  judge,  which  deferves  to  be  thought  molt  con- 
temptible of,  fuch  a Country,  or  fuch  a Writer  ! 


V t V 


CHAR  VI. 

Of  their  Form  of  Government. 

WE  come  now  to  his  darling  topick,  which  is  that  about 
government : in  the  very  beginning  of  which  Chapter,  he 
(hews  himfelf  very  ungrateful,  in  reflefting  upon  the  Northern 
countries ; “ to  whofe  ancient  inhabitants,”  Ire  fays,  p.  42,  “ we 
“ are  fo  much  indebted,  as  to  owe  the  original  of  parliaments.” 

The  conftitu'tion  of  a government  by  a parliament  is  a ftgnal 
blefling;  but  for  the  moft  part,  thofe  who  make  the  greatefr 
bluller  with  it  are  men  who  would  leave  out  the  principal  part  of 
it,  and  commit  the  greateft  errors  about  it. 

The  word  Parliament0  is  very  equivocal,  and  confequently 
there  mull  be  feveral  differences  as  to  the  original  of  it  in  divers 
Countries.  It  is  very  probable,  that  the  original  of  parliaments 
in  general  is  not  fo  much  owing  to  any  particular  nation,  as  to 
nature  itfelf.  And  for  the  due  and  firm  conftitution  of  the  go- 
vernment, as  I take  that  to  be  by  King,  lords,  and  commons  ; I 
look  no  further  than  the  body  natural,  viz.  that  of  man,  the  moft 
divine  part  of  the  creation  : and  there  I find  the  head  dignified 
with  exceeding  power,  command,  and  honour;  there- are  other 
members,  which,  being  moft  uleful  to  the  principal  paj"t,  are  ex- 
alted to  a particular  preference ; and  a third  fort,  inferior  and 
lefs  ufeful,  which,  through  their  weaknefs,  &c.  feem  liable  to  con- 
tempt and  neglett,  and  confequently  to  grievances ; fo  it  is  but 
meet  for  them  to  have  recourfe  to  their  fuperiors,  to  fet  forth 
their  wants,  and  likewife  to  declare  their  wiliingnels,  lo  far  as  iu 
(thena  lies,  to  contribute  towards  the  fupport  of  the  whole ; ' and  it 

® See  above,  p.  14., 
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feems  not  unreafonable  that  it  fhould  be  thus  in  the  Rate,  fince  we 
find  St.  Paul,  to  the  Corinthians,  moft  admirably  defcribing  it  to 
be  lo  in  the  church  ; where,  haviug  firft  made  Chrift  the  head, 
and  fecondly  conftituted  apoftles,  prophets,  and  teachers ; he  yet 
farther,  in  the  third  place,  makes  every  particular  Chtiftian  come 
in  for  a fliare  as  a member,  “ That  there  Ihould  be  no  fchifm  in 
“ the  body  ; but  that  the  members  Ihould  have  the  fame  care  one 
“ for  another.  And  whether  one  member  fuffer,  all  the  members 

fuffer  with  it : or  one  member  be  honoured,  all  the  members 
**  rejoice  .with  it  P.” 

To  take  the  word  Parliament  in  this  fenfe,  it  may  agree  to 
feveral  nations  ; but  elfe  (as  was  before  faid)  it  is  very  equivocal, 
and  differs  according  to  the  feveral  countries  it  is  found  in ; fo 
that,  wrhen  the  Author  joins  the  Parliaments  of  Poland  and  Great 
Britain  together,  the  Reader  muft  not  imagine  that  there  is  any 
likenefs  or  refemblance  between  them ; for  there  the  King  has 
fo  little  power,  the  cities  fcarce  any,  and  that  of  the  nobility  is 
fo  exorbitant,  that  the  greateft  councils,  upon  the  moft  preffing 
neceilities  for  their  fafety  againft  the  Turks  and  Tartars,  end  in 
nothing,  if  one  deputy  fhall  think  fit  to  make  his  proteftation 
againft  it:  this  Parliament  being  no  more  like  ours  than  the 
Venetian  Senate.  And  yet  he  tells  us  with  great  pomp,  p.  43, 
“ that  Poland  alone  has  preferved  its  parliament whereas  every 
one  muft  acknowledge,  it  would  be  a happy  country,  if  it  had 
the  opportunity  to  lofe  it ‘3. 

“ As  for  all  other  countries  whatfoever,  except  that  and  our 
“ own,”  he  tells  us,  “ they  have  loft  their  parliaments  within  this 
“ la  ft  age.”  This  cannot  be  true  ; for,  though  Denmark  has  loft 
its  diet,  yet  Sweden  retains  it  ftill ) and  fuch  a one  was  fummoned 
but  the  laft  year  r.  Spain  and  Portugal  have  the  fame  fort  of  go- 
vernment they  have  had  this  feveral  hundred  years.  How  can  he 
then  fay,  “ that  all  kingdoms  in  this  laft  age  have  loft  their  parlia- 
“ ments  ?”  Befides,  as  for  Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  the  reft  of  the 
Emperor’s  hereditary  provinces,  although  the  government  is 

p 1 Cor.  xii.  25,  26. 

q Thefe  remarks,  if  applied  to  the  modern  Hate  of  that  fertile  but  de- 
populated kingdom,  appear  prophetic. 

r In  1693.  The  confutation  of  Sweden  has  lately  been  very  materi- 
ally changed, 

pretty 
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pretty  abfolute  on  the  prince’s  fide,  yet  there  is  every  where  a 
convocation  of  the  Rates  of  the  country.  But  I would  fain  know 
of  him,  whether  he  believes  there  is  fuch  a place  as  Ratilbon,  and 
whether  he  thinks  the  Germans  fend  their  deputies  thither  for 
nothing.  England  had  indeed  been  happy,  if  this  Gentleman’s 
■opinion  had  been  true,  that  its  parliaments  had  met  with  no  inter- 
ruption in  this  laft  age.  But,  whatever  his  thoughts  may  be, 
our  parliament  was  properly  loft  for  feveral  years  together  ; from 
before  the  death  of  King  Charles  the  Firft,  till  the  reRoration  of  his 
fon ; for  it  is  impoffible  in  nature  to  have  that  alfembly  in  its  true 
perfection,  without  a King  in  his  full  prerogative  and  fplendour. 

Denmark  has  fome  years  fince,  upon  very  important  confidera- 
tions,  laid  afide  the  alfembly  of  the  ftates,  and  given  their  King  a 
greater  extent  of  power,  in  that  particular,  than  his  predecelfors 
formerly  enjoyed  : not  but  that  the  King  did  before  enjoy  very 
fignal  prerogatives  ; and  throughout  all  the  Northern  Hiftories, 
it  is  eafy  to  fhew,  that  Rrififc  obedience,  and  an  entire  fubmiffion  to 
their  Prince,  hath  been  reigning  there  from  immemorial  times  ; 
nor  hath  it  ever  fo  much  as  been  known  what  a republick  was. 
There  has  indeed  a controverfy  been  ftarted  by  Hiflorians,  whe- 
ther in  remote  ages  the  kingdom  of  Denmark  has  been  hereditary 
or  elective.  There  are  weighty  reafons  for  the  inheritance,  at  leaffc 
if  cuftom  and  prefeription  be  fuch  ; feeing  fuccelfors  of  the  royal 
family  have  come  always  to  the  crown  : infommeh  that,  if  we  look 
back  as  far  as  Saxo’s  fabulous  times,  we  fl^all  always  find  the  fon 
fucceeding  his  father  ; or,  if  the  fon  has  been  wanting,  another  of 
the  fame  race  has  been  made  King.  Upon  the  death  of  a Prince, 
the  eftates  conftantly  met  together  ; but  it  was  with  their  voices 
to  confirm  the  next  heir,  and  not  to  eleCl  another,  of  any  other 
family  whatsoever  : for  there  cannot  be  one  inftance  given  through 
all  the  Danifh  Hiftory,  where  the  royal  family  was  excluded,  and 
a private  man,  though  •endowed  with  ever  fo  many  excellent 
■qualities,  exalted  to  the  throne.  The  example  of  Hiarne,  recorded 
by  Saxo,  does  not  argue  ^ for*  thofe  times  being  fabulous,  the 
Rory  cannot  be  much  relied  on  ; and  it  is  likewife  to  be  obferved, 
■that  it  was  even  then  fuppofed,  that  the  prince  and  heir  was  killed 
in  Ruffia.  Befides,  it  is  more  improbable,  becaufe  they  fay  he 
wa$  made  King  for  his  poetry;  poets  being  perfons  that  feldonj 
arrive  at  fuch  riches  and  preferments.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  but 
that  the  Danes  fometimes  may  have  renounced  their  allegiance  to 

F 4 their 
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tb<?ir  King,  or  rebelled  againft  him  : but  thofe  inflances  are  ex- 
tremely few,  in  companion  of  fucli  as  may  be  found  in  the  Englifh 
or  other  Hiftories.  When  thefe  fafts  have  been  committed,  they 
have  been  fo  far  from  being  juftified  afterwards,  that  the  Danes 
have  ever  looked  upon  them  as  their  greateft  misfortunes.  And 
nothing  can  more  evidently  demonftrate  to  an  Englifhman  that 
faith  which  the  Danes  naturally  bear  to  their  prince,  than  the 
hatred  they  have  exprcfled  againft  the  villainous  aft  of  the  Regi- 
cides, who  committed  the  horrid  murther  of  King  Charles  the 
Fir  ft.  The  book  called  “ England’s  Black  Tribunal,”  being 
tranflated  into  their  tongue,  has,  by  feveral  editions,  given  them 
fuch  a fufficient  account  of  it,  as  to  make  them  univerfally  deteft 
it.  In  the  alliance  between  the  two  crowns,  February  13,  x 660., 
it  was  agreed,  in  the  5th  article,  that  if  any  of  thofe  Regicides 
•were  found  either  in  Denmark  or  Norway,  they  fhould  prefently 
be  delivered  up  to  the  King  of  England.  Nay,  if  a Dane  would 
pretend  to  fix  any  crime  upon  the  Englilh,  it  is  this,  “ You  have 
“ killed  your  King.”  And  as  all  nations  have  fome  word  or  other 
of  reproach,  their  higheft  paffion  can  give  an  Englifhman  no  worfe 
than  that  of  Rump. 

But  to  come  yet  nigner  to  our  Author  : let  us  confider  what  a 
rebellious  fort  of  people  he  would  make  the  Danes  ; and,  in 
order  to  this,  let  us  wait  upon  one  of  his  Danifh  Kings,  from  the 
eieftion  to  the  fcaffold.  It  feems,  when  a former  prince  was 
rnurthered,  “ a King  was  prefently  chofen  by  the  people  of  all 
“ forts ; even  the  boors  had  their  voices,”  p.  43.  “ They  were  to 
“ eleft  fuch  a perfon,  as  to  them  appeared  perfonable,  valiant,  affa- 
“ ble,  &c.  and  adorned  with  all  other  virtues.”  A very  peculiar 
method  ! The  boors  undoubtedly  were  made  judges  of  his  ci- 
vility and  breeding;  and  the  citizens  waves  were  brought  in,  to  con- 
ftder  his  perfon  : as  to  his  inward  qualifications,  it  was  impoffible 
for  the  mob  to  look  into  them  on  the  fudden ; and  if  the  former 
were  admitted,  thefe  were  thrown  into  the  bargain.  t(  Regard 
“ was  generally  had  to  the  family  of  the  preceding  Kings  ; and 
“ fomedmes  they  pleafed  to  clrufe  the  eldeft  fon,  becaufe  the 

greatnefs  of  his  paternal  eftate  might  enable  him  in  fome  degree 
“ to  fupport  his  office.”  So  that,  if  the  father  died  in  debt,  the 
fon  was  fure  to  be  difinherited  ; but,  if  he  had  kept  his  eftate  toge- 
ther, then  the  young  man  might  poffibly  get  into  the  throne,  and, 
having  a tolerable  fortune  of  his  own,  with  that,  together  with 

fome 
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fome  few  perquisites  of  the  crown,  he  might  pay  his  tradefmen; 
and,  as  this  Author  fays  of  the  King,  p.  46,  “ might  live,  like 
“ one  of  our  modern  noblemen,  upon  the  revenues  of  his  own 
“ eftate.” 

After  the  good-fortune  of  his  promotion,  if  they  found  them* 
felves  miftaken  in  their  choice,  “ and  that  they  had  advanced  a 
“ cruel,  vicious,  tyrannical,  covetous,  or  wafteful  perfon  ; they 
“ frequently  depofed  him,  oftentimes  baniflied,  fometimes  de- 
u ftroyed  him  ; and  this  either  formally,  by  making  him  an  Ever 
“ before  the  reprefentative  body  of  the  people ; or  if,  by  ill  prac- 
ti  tices,  levying  of  foldiers,  or  contrafting  of  alliances  .to  fupport 
“ himfelf  in  oppofition  to  the  peoples  rights,  he  was  grown  too 
“powerful  to  be  legally  contended  with,  they  difpatched  him, 
“ without  any  more  ceremony,  the  belt  way  they  could,”  p.  44, 
.45.  We  fee  here  that  there  were  five  crimes,  for  which  the  Kings 
of  Denmark,  by  this  Author’s  laws,  were  to  ftand  corrected. 
Depofing  being  but  a flight  punifhment,  that  was  made  ufe  of  fre- 
quently ; therefore  we  will  l'uppofe  ten  or  a dozen  gone  that  way. 
Ranijbment  he  puts  in  the  next  degree,  and  that  he  fays  they  were 
fentenced  to  oftentimes  ; from  whence  we  may  rationally  conclude, 
the  banifhed  will  amount  to  very  near  the  forementioned  number  ; 

the  more  incorrigible  were  fometimes  dcflroyed.”  There  are 
five  or  fix  fent  that  way,  I warrant  you  ; others  were  either 
formally  executed  by  the  fcntence  of  a high  court  of  juflice,  “ or 
•“  difpatched,  without  any  more  ceremony,  the  heft  way,”  for  en- 
deavouring to  fccure  themfelves  againft  the  infults  of  their  own 
fubjscls.  A very  moderate  computation  ! And  here  how  few 
kings  are  left  to  end  their  days  in  peace  ! One  would  think  an 
eleffion  would  not  be  much  contended  for,  where  a crown  is  ten- 
dered upon  fuch  ticklifh  conditions.  Yet  he  tells  us,  p.  45,  “ they 
*l  alwavs  elected  a better  man  in  his  room  ; fometimes  the  next  of 

j ' 

“ kin,  fometimes  the  valiant  man  that  had  expofed  himfelf  l'o  far 
“ as  to  undertake  the  expulfion  or  the  killing  of  the  tyrant' ; at 

other  times  a private  perfon  of  good  reputation,  who  poffibly 
“ lead  dreamt  of  fuch  an  advancement.”  I fuppofe  the  next  of 
kin  were  feldom  fo  defperate  as  to  venture ; and  therefore  they 
oftener  threw  their  voices  away  upon  fome  private  perfon,  who, 
according  to  this  Author’s  defeription,  might  poffibly  be  fome 
honeft  drunken  fleepy  fellow,  that  had  a crown  dropt  into  his 
mouth  as  he  lay  yawning.  But  generally  the  murtherer  was  like- 

wife 
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wife  the  thief,  and  the  villain  who  had  difpatched  his  prince  fuc- 
■ceeded  him  ; hence  there  arofe  a well-  ordered  government,  and  all 
men  became  ambitious  of  imitating  their  new  King  ; the  meaneft 
fefojeSk  duly  weighing  the  faults  of  their  fuperiors  in  their  own 
■ikeafe  (the  proper  tribunal),  the  fervant  foon  dabs  his  cruel 
sradter,  the  tenant  fhoots  his  t waft  ef id  lord,  and  the  fon  poiforrs 
"Iris  caruetsus  old  father,  that,  having  fo  done,  thev  may  by  the 
common  law  and  juftice  of  the  kingdom  fuceeed  in  their  reipehtive 
inheritances. 

Having  done  with  that  government,  the  lofs  of  which  he  fo 
much  complains  of;  we  enter  upon  his  account  of  the  prefent 
fibre  ; and  find  him  telling  us,  p.  46,  47,  u that,  about  thirty-two 
“ vears  ago,  at  one  rnflant,  the  face  of  affairs  was  changed  ; fo 
*s  that  the  Kings  have  ever  fince  been  abfolute  and  arbitrary,  not 
es  the  lead  remnant. of  liberty  remaining  to  the  fume 61 ; the  fird 
“ and  principal  article  in  die  Daniftt  law  being,  that  the  King  has 
" the.  privilege  referved  to  himfelf  to  explain  the  law,  nay  to  alter 
**  and  change  k as-  he  fliall  dnd  good.  The  confluences  of  this 
**  are,  exeeflive  taxes  in  times  of  peace,  little  regard  being  had  to 
et  tire  occadon  of  them  ; poverty  in  the  gentry,  rnifery  in  the  pea* 
**  fants,  amd  partiality  in  the  diftribution  of  juftice.” 

The  occadon  of  the  change  of  government  lhall  be  declared  in 
' -the  next  paragraph  ; in  the  mean  time,  any  one  that  knows  Den- 
mark mud  eonfefs,  that  the  King  is  abfolute,  but  no  farther  fo 
than  a Chriftian  King  of  our  own  Proteftant  religion  may  be; 
wherefore,  amongd  other  of  the  obligations  which  he  lies  under,  are 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  Confeffion  of  Augdmrg,  as  is  declared 
in  tine  beginning  of  the  Danifh  law.  As  for  that  law  which  the 
Author  delivers,  it  rs  declaratory  of  the  King’s  authority ; and, 
fince  it  is  neceffary  that  a Icgiflative  power  diould  be  lodged 
fomewhere,  fhews  that  it  is  placed  in  him.  Purfuant  to  this,  the 
' jnrdeat  King  has  compiled  a book  of  Laws,  the  Charafter  of 
which  is  given-  by  our  Author,  p.232,  233,  “ That,  for  judice, 
ct  brevity,  and  perfpicuity,  they  exceed  all  in  the  world  : that  they 
e‘  are  grounded  upon  equity,  and  are  all  contained  in  one  quarto 
**  volume s,  written  in  the  language  of  the  country,  which  fomuch 

plainnefs,  that  no  man  who  can  write  and  read,  is  fo  ignorant, 

v-  PofSbly  the  ground  work  of  the  concife  Frederician  code,  fo  cele- 
brated ia  modern  times. 

11  but 
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« but  he  may  prefently  underftand  his  own  cafe,  and  plead  it  too, 
« if  he  pleafes,  without  the  affiftance  of  counfel  or  attorney." 
Being  thus  conftituted,  they  are  fo  agreeable  and  adapted  to  the 
Danifh  nation,  that  they  continue  Hill  the  fame,  the  King  having 
never  yet  changed  nor  altered,  much  lefs  explained,  any  part  to 
the  prejudice  of  any  particular  perfon  whatfoever  ; the  execution 
of  them  throughout  the  whole  kingdom  is  with  great  equality 
and  more  eminently  in  the  high-court  of  juftice  In  Copenhagen, 
where  the  King  himfelf  is  prefident,  and  fits  frequently  ; where 
caufes  are  often  decided  in  favour  of  the  meaneft  peafant,  againft 
the  greateft  favourites,  who,  for  wrongs  done,  have  been  con- 
demned to  vaft  mulfts  and  penalties,  as  might  be  fhewn  by 
feveral  inflances,  if  it  were  needful  or  proper  to  infert  them. 

By  this  law  every  man  poflcfles  his  own  real  or  perfonal  efiate, 
without  the  leaf!  encroachment  from  the  King.  It  is  true  that 
the  fubjefl  pays  taxes,  but  they  are  fuch  only  as  neceflity  re- 
quires ; for,  Denmark  being  furrounded  with  many  potent  neigh- 
bours who  are  all  in  arms,  it  mull,  for  its  own  prefervation, 
fupport  a fleet  and  army,  unlej's  it  could  perfuade  them  to  difband 
their  forces. 

The  taxes,  being  for  the  common  good,  are  laid  equally  upon 
all ; and  the  King’s  moderation  in  his  expenc.es,  both  as  to  him- 
felf and  the  royal  family,  being  fo  confpicuous,  the  fubjefts  have 
the  greater  fatisfattion  to  fee  what  they  contribute  laid  out  only 
for  their  own  prefervation.  Notwithstanding  thefe  taxes,  the 
people  live  in  plenty,  wanting  nothing  either  for  convenience  or 
pleafure. 

All  this  they  enjoy,  although  the  government  is  indeed  ab- 
folute ; and  they  with  all  willingnefs  and  -due  obedience  fubtnit 
themfelves  to  this  government,  becaufe  they  are  fufficiently  fatif- 
Bed  that  this  abfolute  power  was  not  given  to  his.  Majefty  of 
Denmark  till  the  neceflity  for  it  was  unavoidable.  The  nobility 
was  that  part  of  the  Danifh  conflitution  which  lirfl  broke  in  upon 
the  fymmetry  of  the  whole  : in  feveral  ages,  and  by  infenfible 
degrees,  they  encroached  upon  tire  king’s  prerogative,  but  all 
along  made  larger  progrefles  towards  the  enflaving  of  the  com- 
monalty ; infomuch  that  all  burthens  and  public  taxes  were 
impofed  upon  them  alone.  After  the  war  with  Sweden,  the 
commons,  found  themfelves  unable  longer  to  live  under  fuch 

oppreflions, 
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eppreflions.  They  had  bravely  defended  their  country  with  the 
hazard  of  their  lives,  and  would  have  done  fo  with  their  fortunes 
if  they  had  had  any  remaining  ; but  thefe  were  wholly  fwallowed 
tip  by  the  nobility,  who  yet  would  contribute  nothing  toward 
the  maintaining  of  a juft  war  againft  a foreign  enemy  and  in- 
vader. Denmark  being  upon  the  brink  of  ruin  j the  commons 
in  thefe  circumftances,  as  the  weaker  and  more  opprefled  part, 
fly  to  their  head  for  fuccour.  Neither  the  King  alone,  nor  the 
commons  alone,  nor  both  King  and  commons  jointly,  could 
control  the  nobility  fo  far,  as  to  make  them  pay  taxes  ; therefore 
it  was  neceffaiy  that  all  three  fhould  confent  to  a new  govern- 
ment: fo  the  commons  propofed  it  to  the  lords,  and  both  lords 
and  commons  offer  the  King  to  make  him  abfolute  ; which  offer 
if  he  had  not  accepted  of,  neither  himfelf  nor  the  commons  could 
have  fupported  the  ftate.  Supplies  were  of  neceffity  to  be  raifed ; 
the  commonalty  could  not  raife  them  without  affiftance ; and 
there  was  no  other  way  but  this,  to  make  the  nobility  in  fome 
equal  meafure  bear  their  proportion. 

After  this  alteration  in  the  government,  the  prefent  Author 
would  make  us  believe  that  ftrange  miferies  happened ; and,  as 
a very  aftonifhing  one,  fays,  p.  47,  “ That  the  value  of  eftates 
“ in  moft  parts  of  the  kingdom  is  fallen  three  fourths.”  . It  is 
true,  the  value  of  eftates  did  fall  ; but  nothing  near  the  propor- 
tion he  fpeaks  of.  The  true  reafon  was,  the  want  of  money 
in  the  commonalty,  which  had  been  exhaufted  by  the  war  : for 
the  commons,  if  they  had  had  wherewithal,  would  have  been  glad 
to  buy  eftates ; which  they  were  not  permitted  to  do  before  this 
alteration. 

Then  it  muft  be  confidered,  that  before  this  the  price  of  eftates 
was  extravagant,  and  far  beyond  the  intrinfic  value,  for  then 
none  but  a nobleman  could  purchafe  lands  ; and  if,  by  a mort- 
gage or  any  other  occafton,  lands  happened  to  fall  into  the  hands 
qf  other  people,  they  were  obliged  to  proffer  them  to  fale  to  the 
nobility,  who  ftill  purchafed  in  envy  and  emulation  of  one 
another,  rade  and  commerce  being  little  at  that  time,  the 
money  was  chiefly  laid  out  in  the  buying  of  eftates  ; but,  fince 
the  nobles  have  not  the  former  eagernefs  for  buying  up  the  land 
as  before,  and  (hipping  is  fo  much  increafed  of  late,  every  one 
rather  chufes  to  employ  his  money  that  way,  than  to  purchafe 

lands 
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lands  at  fuch  an  extravagant  rate  as  formerly.  And  yet  it  is  to 
be  obferved,  according  to  the  relation  of  a gentleman  lately  ar- 
rived out  of  Denmark,  the  value  of  land  is  now  raifed  consider- 
ably ; fo  that,  in  a little  time,  it  will  come  to  be  very  near  equal 
to  what  it  has  been  heretofore.  For  it  is  to  be  confidered  that, 
Denmark  and  Norway  being  fince  the  alteration  become  mailers 
of  a very  great  trade,  their  money  mull  increafe  likewife.  In 
other  reigns,  it  was  a rarity  to  fee  fome  few  flips,,  from  Copen- 
hagen and  the  moll  confiderable  cities,  go  to  France  and  Spain. 
Now  Copenhagen  alone  has  above  fifty  large  (hips,  that  trade  to 
Franco,  &c. ; and  other,  parts  have  them  proportion  ably,  befides 
thofe  hound  for  Spain,  the  Streights,  Guinea,  and  . the  Eaft  and 
Wefl-Indies,  &cc.  And  in  Norway  little  fea  towns,  that  formerly 
had  either  one,  or  two,  or  no  flips  at  all,  but  fold  their  timber 
to  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  that  came  thither  (the  Dutch  efpe- 
ciall.y,  being  as  it  were  their  faftors,  carrying  out  their  goods, 
and  fupplying  them  with  all  forts  of  French  and  Spanifi  wares, 
vvhich  the  inhabitants  never  fetched  therafelves) — th'efe  very 
towns,  which  are  not  one  or  two,  but  moft  fea-towns  in  Norway, 
being  in  abundance  all  along  the  fea-coafts,  now  fend  yearly, 
to  England,  France,  and  Holland,  io,  20,  30,  or  40  large 
fly-boats  and  flips  of  other  building,  as  can  be  teftified  by  the 
merchants  who  trade  to  thofe  parts.  With  this  increafe  of  trade, 
the  reputation  of  Denmark,  in  refpefct  of  its  intereft  with  other 
princes  of  Europe,  is  of  late  years  fo  far  advanced,  as  that  crown 
never  yet  made  fo  great  a figure  in  Chriflendom  as  it  does  at 
prefent ; not  even  in  the  time  of  Canutes,  when  we  may  fuppofe 
it  in  its  greateft  prosperity. 

So  that,  although  an  abfolute  monarchy,  with  the  additional 
term  of  arbitrary  power,  founds  hardier  in  the  ears  of  an  Englifli- 
man  than  moft  other  nations ; his  prefent  Majefty  of  Denmark 
fiews  us  that,  even  in  an  abfolute  monarchy,  which  in  its  own 
nature  may  be  under  feveral  inconveniences  in  refpeft  of  die 
people,  and  temptations  of  encroachment  as  to  the  prince  ; yet 
a wife  and  good  King  may  fo  order  his  conduft,  as  to  make  Ms- 
fubjeds  eafy,  and  himfelf  glorious. 

To  conclude  ; I take  this  Chapter  to  be  our  Author’s  mailer- 
piece,  particularly  his  charafter  of  ail  old  Danilh  King ; it  gives 
us  the  very  image  of  die  deferiber’s  own  thoughts  and  incli- 
nations ; 
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nations ; and  Ihews  us  what  fort  of  King  a commonwealth’s-man 
may  perhaps  condefcend  to  make,  and  then  how  many  particular 
ways  and  means  he  can  find  out  to  difpatch  him. 


CHAP.  vir. 


The  Manner  bow  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark  beca?ne  Hereditary 

and  Abfolute. 

«TT  is  aftonilhing  to  confider,”  fays  our  Author,  p.  48,  “ how 
1 a“  free  and  rich  people  (for  fo  the  Danes  were  formerly) 
fhould  be  perfuaded  entirely  to  part  with  their  liberties.”  It 
is  more  aftonilhing  to  me,  to  fee  a man  write  without  confidering : 
for  in  what  did  “ thefe  former  riches  confift  ?”  In  a “ country 
“ exhaufted  by  the  taxes,”  p.  50  ; or  in  the  “ want  of  money  to 
41  difcharge  the  arrears  due  to  the  army,”  p.  49 ; or  in  the 
41  miferies  attending  the  war,  which  had  in  a manner  ruined  the 
41  people  ?”  In  the  next  place,  where  was  their  freedom  ? when 
the  fenator  Otto  Craeg  tells  the  commons,  p.  52,  they  “ were  no 
41  other  than  llaves  and  thefe  very  words  made  them  deli- 
berate how  to  get  rid  of  fuch  an  odious  name  and  character  ? 
Daftly,  how  were  they  perfuaded  “ entirely  to  part  with  their 
liberty,”  when  they  gave  this  power  to  the  King,  on  exprefs 
purpofe  to  gain  it  ? “ For  the  King,  upon  the  firft  news  of  the 
“ refolution  of  the  commons,  did  often  openly  promife  that  lie 
44  would,  in  gratitude  and  recompence,  declare  them  all  free , as 
4t  foon  as  it  lay  in  his  power,  by  the  gift  they  were  about  to 
“ make  him,”  p.  58.  Which  promife  he  performed  accordingly; 
and  put  the  commons  of  Denmark  into  the  ftate  they  are  at 
prefent,  which  is  far  from  llavery. 

It  will  be  neceflary  here  to  Ihew  how  all  forts  of  people  flood 
in  Denmark  before  the  alteration ; which  will  eafily  make  the 
true  grounds  of  it  appear,  and  how  it  came  to  be  effefled  with 
a confent  fo  general,  and  with  fo  little  trouble.  The  King  had 
his  power  curbed  by  the  nobility  to  a great  meafure,  p.  54 ; 
and  as  the  Kings  found  thefe  encroachments,  they  did  endea-  _ 
your  to  prevent  them : to  fecure  their  prerogative  therefore  (in 
the  Utter  ages)  they  often  made  their  fons  be  elected  and  fworn 
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(whence  they  were  in  Danilh  called  hylded ) during  their  life-time, 
and  have  homage  done  them  both  in  Denmark  and  Norway, 
Frederick  the  Third,  who  was  King  at  this  conjuncture,  had 
done  fo  by  Prince  Chriitian  the  prefent  King ; he  was  then  ad- 
mired by  his  fubje&s  for  his  conduct  and  valour,  p.  54,  **  They 
“ had  feen  him  with  an  admirable  patience  and  conftawcy  bear 
“ all  his  calamities  : he  had  often  expofed  his  perfon  for  the 
“ fake  of  his  fubjefls ; and  they  therefore  thought  they  could 
“ never  do  enough  to  ihew  their  gratitude  towards  him.” 

The  nobility  were  very  numerous  and  diffufive  : all  die  lands 
were  in  their  foie  poffeffion  ; their  eftates  refembled  our  manors, 
of  which  they  were  lords,  and  took  their  titles  from  thence  5 
and  as  they  increafed  in  wealth,  and  confequently  in  lands,  they 
had  additional  titles  from  thence ; and  thefe  accrued  either  by 
purchafe  (which,  as  has  been  faid  before,  none  could  make  but 
themfelves);  or  elle  by  marriages,  which  they  always  contrafted 
among  one  another;  for,  when  a nobleman  died,  his  pedigree 
Was  declared  to  the  eighth  generation  upwards,  both  by  father's 
and  mother’s  fide,  to  have  been  noble.  To  them  alone  belonged 
(and  does  belong)  the  honour  of  a coat  of  arms.  Others  may 
make  ufe  of  cyphers  , and  rebufes  for  diftin&ion : but  they  da 
not  deliver  them  down  to  pofterity ; nor  have  they  any  farther 
mark  of  honour  in  them.  Among  thefe  nobles  there  were 
twenty  four  perfons  of  the  chiefell:  families,  who  compofcd  a. 
Handing  council,  called  rigens  raad , or  the  council  ©£  the 
kingdom  ; upon  the  death  of  one  of  thefe  counfellors,  Ms  fac- 
et (for  had  a patent  from  the  King  to  conftitute  him  fo  ; but  he 
Was  always  approved,  if  not  firft  chofen,  by  the  nobility.  TMs 
council  had  by  degrees  fo  enlarged  their  authority,  as  to  imter- 
pofe  in  moft  of  the  great  affairs  of  the  kingdom.  The  entire 
body  of  the  nobility,  though  Handing  poiTeiTed  of  the  lands, 
looked  upon  it,  p.  50,  as  their  “ ancient  prerogative,  to  pay 
“ nothing  by  way  of  taxes.” 

The  refl  of  the  people  of  Denmark  confided  of  die  clergy, 
the  burghers  or  citizens,  and  the  peafants,  who  were  either  la 
the  nature  of  our  farmers,  or  elfe  the  vortiede,  who  nefemMed 
the  villeins  . in  our  law,  who  were  fo  called  viJLz  adjarifii^ 
and  fo  were  -thefe. 
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When  a diet  was  to  meet  (which  it  did  not  do  of  courfe,  or  at 
certain  periods,  but  upon  great  occafions  (as  doing  homage,  of 
to  raife  taxes),  the  nobility  affembled  together  in  the  palace,  and 
fat  by  themfelves,  the  King  feldom  coming  among  them  ; all 
were  fummoned,  and  as  many  appeared  as  could  with  their  con- 
venience. The  clergy  and  burghers,  who  were  fent  in  propor- 
tion by  their  feveral  diftri£ts,  fat  in  the  Brewers-hall ; and  the 
peafants,  who  had  their  reprefentatives  likewife,  fat  in  fome  other 
hall  belonging  to  fome  of  the  companies.  When  the  nobility 
had  deliberated  concerning  a tax,  the  clergy,  burghers,  and  pea- 
fants, were  fent  for  to  their  houfe,  to  hear  what  was  to  be  laid 
upon  them,  and  not  to  debate  the  matter,  or  to  pretend  to  control 
them. 

This  was  the  condition  of  the  kingdom  and  the  Danifh  parlia- 
ment, when  the  war  with  Sweden  was  ended  : and  it  was  this 
prerogative  of  the  nobilitv,  that  made  the  other  Hates  fo  willing 
to  devolve  a power  upon  the  king,  by  which  he  could  make  the 
nobility  pay  their  proportion,  and  either  clergyman  or  citizen  be 
able  to  purchafe  ; and  fo  the  peafant,  who  before  could  be  a farmer 
only,  if  he  could  get  money,  might  have  licence  to  become  a 
free-holder  : and  the  foldier  was  no  doubt  likewife  dehrous  of  it, 
becaufe  he  had  a profpedl  then  that  his  arrears  ihould  be  paid 
him.  There  being  fo  many  advantages  likely  to  accrue  to  the 
King,  whom  they  acknowledged  by  his  valour  and  conduft  to  de- 
ferve  them  ; to  the  whole  royal  family,  and  indeed  to  all  the  reft 
of  the  Danes  ; and  no  damage  to  any,  except  that  which  the 
nobles  received  in  contributing  towards  the  defence  of  the  lands 
which  they  poftelled  : it  is  not  fo  very  ftrange,  that  an  alteration 
fhould  be  perfe£led  in  fo  few  days,  all  things  not  only  being  ripe 
for,  but  neceffity  itfelf  requiring  it. 

The  fpeech  of  Otto  Craeg  made  the  commons  eager  to  obtain 
this  alteration,  efpecially  being  headed  by  their  Prefident  Nanfon, 
who  was  a man  of  vigour.  The  fuperintendant  Swan  was  at  the 
head  of  the  clergy,  who  were  no  lefs  defirous  of  it.  Seheftede 
was  prime  minifter,  and  concurred  to  their  intention  ; and  feveral 
of  the  nobles  themfelves,  who  were  in  court,  were  not  difpleaied 
at  it ; and  the  queen,  being  a woman  of  fpirit,  thought  herfelf 
bound  to  her  pofterity  to  advance  it.  It  was  night  when  the  com- 
mons parted  from  the  nobles  ; and  that  gave  them  time  the  better 
to  concert  their  refolutions.  The  next  day  they  come  again,  and 
* declare 
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declare  their  fixt  tlefign,  concerning  the  power  which  they  in- 
tended to  place  in  his  Majefty’s  hands.  The  nobility  defired  far- 
ther time  to  deliberate  concerning  it,  and  to  do  it  with  greater 
caution  and  folemnity.  Finding  a delay  in  the  nobles,  and  that 
they  would  not  come  up  to  equal  resolutions  with  them,  the  com- 
mons go  the  fame  morning  to  the  palace  ; where,  being  introduced 
to  the  King,  they  tender  him  an  hereditary  and  fovereign  domi- 
nion. His  Majefty  in  anfwer  tells  them  of  the  neceflity  there  was 
for  the  concurrence  of  the  nobility,  before  he  fhould  be  willing  to 
accept  the  power  they  defigned  him  ; alluring  them  of  his  pro- 
tection, and  eafe  of  grievances  ; difmiffing  them  with  advice  to 
continue  their  feffions  till  matters  might  be  brought  to  greater 
perfection.  The  fame  day  Monlxeur  Scheel,  a fenator,  was  to  be 
buried  with  much  magnificence,  and  all  the  nobility  invited  to  a 
great  entertainment,  as  is  ufual  there  upon  fuch  occafions  : in  the 
mean  time  the  gates  of  the  city  were  Ihut ; and  whereas  two  or 
three  of  the  nobility  had  gone  out  the  night  before,  there  was 
no  opportunity  left  for  the  reft  to  do  fo.  Now,  being  all  together 
upon  the  forementioned  occafton,  they  began  to  deliberate  more 
ferioufly  upon  the  affair,  and  to  fend  news  to  the  court  of  their 
compliance  with  the  commmons,  and  their  unanimous  agreement 
with  them.  Three  days  were  thought  requifite  for  an  intermediate 
fpace  before  the  confummation  of  this  ceremony,  which  was  per- 
formed before  the  caftle  ; the  King  and  royal  family  being  placed 
there  in  chairs  of  ftate,  and  receiving  the  homage  of  all  the 
fenators,  nobility,  clergy,  and  commons.  So  an  affair  of  this 
confequence  was  difpatched  in  four  days,  without  any  farther  trou- 
ble than  what  has  been  related. 

We  rauft  allow  our  Author,  in  his  defcription  of  thefe  proceed- 
ings, to  ufe  fome  of  his  own  ornaments ; and  particularly  that  in* 
ftance  of  his  fubtle  genius  to  dive  into  the  hearts  of  men,  which  he 
gives  us,whenhefpeaks,  p.  56,  about  the  King’s  feemingrelu Clancy, 
“ through  doubt  of  the  event,  or  fenfe  of  the  difhonefty,  and  crime 
a °f  the  aClion  whereas  the  King  was  all  along  willing  to  re- 
ceive the  proffer  of  the  commons  ; but  declared  that  he  thought 
“ the  concurrence  of  the  nobility  neceffary,”  that  the  confent 
tnight  be  universal.  He  is  very  particular  as  to  the  fums  of  mo- 
ney that  \yere  given,  p.  74.  “ Hannibal  Sehefted  had  two  hun- 

“ dted  thoufand  crowns : Swan  the  Biihop  had  30,000*  and  was 
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**  made  Archbilliop  : the  Prefident  Nanfon  had  20,000.”  On4 
might  think  he  fpoke  with  the  perfon  that  paid  the  bills. 
This  is  a piece  of  fecret  hiftory,  which  may  perhaps  be  revealed 
to  foreigners  : but  the  Danes  know  nothing  of  it ; and  it  feems 
to  carry  the  lefs  probability,  becaufe  Swan  has  an  Arch- 
bifhoprick,  and  ten  thoufand  crowns  more  than  Nanfon,  who  ap- 
pears all  along  to  have  done  equal  fervice. 

Belkins,  thefe  three  perfons,  “ the  Clergy,  who  always  make 
<£  fure  bargains,  were  the  only  gainers  in  this  point,”  p.  74. 
What ! are  their  revenues  enlarged  ? do  they  pay  no  taxes  ? or 
what  have  they  gained  more  than  tire  burghers  ? Why  even  juft 
nothing.  There  are  no  taxes  raifed  upon  the  burghers,  to  which 
the  clergy  muft  not  pay  their  quota  : and  whereas,  before  the 
alteration,  the  clergyman  paid,  as  it  were,  no  taxes,  through  the 
connivance  of  the  nobility  ; now  he  bears  an  equal  fhare  with  any 
man  of  any  other  profeftion  in  the  kingdom. 

“ The  commons  have  fince  experienced,  that  the  little  finger  of 
*l  an  abfolute  prince  can  be  heavier  than  the  loins  of  many  nobles- 

All  the  citizens  of  Copenhagen  have  by  it  obtained,  the  in- 
“ fignificant  privilege  of  wearing  fwords  ; fo  that,  at  this  day,  not 
“ a cobler  or  barber  ftirs  abroad  without  atilter  by  his  fide,  let  his 
“ purfe  be  never  fo  empty.” 

The  privilege  of  wearing  fwords  was  granted  to  the  citizens 
before  the  change,  to  encourage  them  to  a vigorous  defence  of 
Copenhagen ; <£  when  the  clergy  not  only  adhered  to  the  intereft. 
u of  their  country,  but  the  burghers  likewife  valiantly  defended  it,” 
p.  51.  Before  that  time  none  might  wear  them  but  the  nobility, 
unlefs  they  were  foldiers  5 and  among  them,  a commoner  very 
feldom  rofe  higher  than  a captain.  In  the  public  calamity  of 
their  country,  all  appeared  zealous  for  the  defence  of  it.  The 
works  of  the  town  were  very  indifferent ; but  they  were  raifed  in 
a little  time  by  an  incredible  induftry  : not  only  the  ftudents  of 
the.  univerfity  appeared  in  arms,  and  the  citizens  of  condition  did 
the  fame ; but  the  meaneft  of  the  people  got  fey  dies  and  fuch  other 
inftruments,  to  perform  what  was  in  their  power  upon  an  occafion 
lb  abfolutely  necelfary.  Indeed  all  forts  of  people  fiiewed  that 
they  were  worthy  to  wear  their  fwords,  fince  they  knew  fo  wAl 
how  to  ufe  them.  After  the  alteration,  the  privileges  granted 
them  were  far  from  infignificant.  Several,  for  die  benefit  of  trade. 
See.  are  fixt  by  a large  charter.  Befhles  the  liberty 'to  pnrthafe, 

any 
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any  lands  and  lordfhips  whatfoever,  they  are-  to  be  burthened 
with  no  impofitions  but  fuch  as  the  nobles  bear ; and  they  have 
the  comfort  (which  before  they  had  not)  to  fee  their  children 
admitted  to  all  honours  and  public  offices*  to  employments  civil 
and  military  (according  as  they  can  defetve  them),  equally  as 
well  as  the  fons  of  the  greateft  noblemen. 

Barbers  indeed  in  Copenhagen  wear  f words,  as  being  principal 
citizens ; for  the}'-  are  at  the  fame  time  very  lkilful  and  able 
furgeons,  and  much  refpefted  : but  coblers  ftalking  about  with 
filters  by  their  hides  are  as  rare  a fight  there  as  roaited  green  geefe. 

When  he  told  me,  p.  74,  “ the  people  had  the  glory  of  forging 
“ their  own  chains,”  I took  the  Danes  to  be  like  his  favage 
Indians,  and  that  they  wore  fetters  and  manacles  inllead  of  other 
ornaments ; and  that  all  their  cold  iron  was  rather  employed 
that  way  than  for  tilters : for,  by  the  bye,  a /word  is  the  fooliflaeft 
inflrument  in  the  world  for  a prince  to  put  into  the  hands  of 
fuch  fubjcfls  as  he  defigns  to  make  abfolute  flares  of. 

CHAP.  VIII. 

The  Conditions,  Cujloms,  and  Temper  of  the  People. 

THIS  Author’s  Book  would  be  very  plaufible,  if  people 
would  oblige  themfelves,  in  the  reading  of  one  Chapter, 
not  to  remember  what  may  have  been  faid  in  another.  His 
Eighth  Chapter  is  long  enough  of  itfelf  to  require  the  fame  dif- 
penfation  ; for  the  Reader  will  be  at  a lofs  if  he  makes  ufe  of  his 
memory,  or  if  he  hopes  that  the  middle  fliould  be  agreeable  to 
the  beginning,  or  the  end  not  be  contradiftory  to  them  both.  As 
he  has  hitherto  been  partial  in  reprefenting  the  nature  and 
change  of  the  Danifli  government,  fo  it  is  no  wonder  if  he  be 
miftaken  in  the  confequences  he  draws  from  thence  : “ The 
“ condition,  cuftoms,  and  temper  of  the  people,’-’  he  lays,  “ are 
“ influenced  by  the  change  of  government.”  Whatever  alter- 
ation they  may  have  undergone,  and  whatever  new  falhions  may 
by  chance  or  humour  be  brought  in,  as  to  cloaths  j yet  ftill  the 
cuftoms  of  the  people  are  the  fame  they  were  before  : and  more 
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efpecially  they  continue  their  free  and  merry  way  of  living, 
their  hofpitality,  and  their  liberality ; all  which  the  Danes  and 
North  have  always  looked  upon  as  their  native  qualities.  Thefe 
make  “ the  condition  of  people  of  all  ranks”  to  be  very  far  from 
deplorable,  p.  75  r for  they  know,  that  what  he  calls  “ habitual 
**  flavery”  in  them  is  nothing  but  a due  obedience  to  fupreme 
powers,  not  interrupted  by  any  mutiny  or  rebellion;  his  “ lazinefs” 
is  in  them  a contented  mind ; his  “ fetting  them  beyond  hopes 
“ and  fears”  is  their  defiring  not  to  intrench  upon  the  power 
lodged  in  their  prince,  nor  creating  needlefs  jealoufies  and  mif- 
trufts  left  he  fliould  mifufe  it.  For  it  .feems,  the  Danes  have 
te  mortified  ambition,  emulation,  and  other  troublefome  qualities,” 
which  freedom  begets,  and  which  ill  men  may  indeed  admire, 
but  common  morality  has  fet  forth  to  them  as  vices.  From  hence 
they  are  fo  far  from  finding  themfelves  in  “ a fickly  confdtution,” 
that,  on  the  contrary,  they  have  evident  and  fenfible  proofs 
that  their  obedience  makes  the  conftitution  of  the  Danifh  go- 
vernment ftrong  and  vigorous ; fo  as  to  be  able  to  fling  off  any 
ill  humours  that  may  be  bred  within,  and  to  repulfe  any  accident 
from  without.  Nay  they  fee  it  not  only  healthy,  but  gay  and 
florid,  proceeding  on  from  ftrength  to  ftrength,  in  greater  degrees 
than  it  has  done  heretofore,  either  within  their  own  memories, 
or  the  records  of  their  anceftors. 

And  indeed  the  government  is  fo  much  the;  ftronger,  becaufe 
the  nobility  now  affift  to  the  fupportof  it.  It  is  eafily  imagined, 
that  the  nobles  were  in  fome  greater  power* before  the  alteration; 
and  that  they  were  richer  when  they  contributed  nothing  toward 
the  public  neceffities  of  their  country  than  they  are  now.  How- 
ever, they  are  not  u diminiihed,  or  grown  fo  low,”  p.  75,  as  this 
Author  would  infinuate  that  proportion  which  they*  pay  to  the 
public  taxes  for  the  defence  of  their  country  being  only  de- 
dutted,  they  are  in  the  fame  condition  which  they  were  before, 
and  live  very  great  and  nobly  on  their  feats  in  the  country  ; 
fome  of  which,  though  ancient,  are  very  decent,  others  built 
after  the  modern  archite&ure;  and,  delighting  much  in  gardens, 
they  have  them  in  very  good  perfection.  This  is  the  utmoft 
difference,  that  whereas  formerly  only  the  ancient  families  called 
adelen , or  the  nobility,  lilted  fo  (becaufe  then  no  others  con’d 
purclufe  lands);  now  any  one  of  die  burgher-ftate,  that  can 
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afford  it,  may  keep  his  country-feat,  as  well  as  the  nobility.  What 
the  nobles  pay  in  taxes  is  fufficiently  re-paid  to  feveral  of  thenv 
by  the  profitable  employments  which  they  have  in  civil  affairs  ; 
and  as  they  help  towards  the  maintaining  of  an  army,  fo  they  reap 
the  benefit  by  being  general  officers  in  it. 

Thefe  employments  our  Author  complains  of,  as  “ grievous” 
to  the  nobility,  p.  78  ; whereas  it  fcetns  much  better  than  living 
at  home  ufelefsly,  and  it  is  no  more  than  what  they  do  in  all 
other  courts  of  Europe,  Nor  are  the  “ civil  employments”  fo 
few,  or  of  fo  / mall  value,  as  he  would  make  them,  ibid.  For, 
though  the  long  robe  has  not  places  of  fuch  vail  profit  as  elfe- 
where ; yet,  every  government  having  its  governor  and  feveral 
officers  fubordinate,  there  muff  be  abundance  of  employments, 
whofe  names  cannot  be  fo  properly  expreffed  in  the  Engliffi. 

Our  Author  has  given  us  a very  odd  account  of  the  nobility  ; 
and  begins  with  affirming,  that  “ ancient  riches  and  valour  were 
**  the  only  titles  to  nobility  formerly  in  this  country  whereas 
not  he  that  was  rich  and  valiant  became  confequently  a noble- 
man ; but  the  nobility,  having  got  all  the  lands  to  them- 
ielves,  might  eafily  engrofs  the  reputation  of  being  brave  and 
valiant.  *f  None,”  it  feems,  “ then  took  their  degree  or  patents 
fi  of  honour  from  the  King.”  Firft,  if  this  were  true,  it  coqld 
not  be  for  the  good  of  any  nation,  where,  for  an  encouragement 
to  glorious  afVions,  there  ought  to  be  fome  fountain  of  honour, 
and  the  King  certainly  is  the  moll  proper  one ; but,  in  the  fecond 
place,  it  is  evident  that,  as  well  before  as  after  the  alteration,  the 
King  of  Denmark  made  noblemen,  and  gave  patents  of  honour  to 
them  that  deferved  well,  as  can  be  proved  by  feveral  inftances,  in 
the  reign  of  Chriftian  IV  and  Frederick  III  (before  he  was 
made  abfolute),  as  alfo  in  the  reigns  of  their  predeceffors.  “ Of 
“ late  years,”  he  fays,  p.  79,  “ fome  few  titles  of  Baron  and  Count, 
“ and  nothing  higher,  have  been  given  to  favourites,  who  enjoy 
“ not  the  lame  privileges  by  th.ofe  pities  which  our  Lords  in  Eng- 

land  do,  but  content  themfelv.es  with  a few  airy  infignificant 
■ ‘ ones.”  There  is  no  neceffity  that  the  nobility  of  another  coun- 
try ihould  in  every  thing  correfpond  with  that  of  England.  Sup- 
poie  the  Counts  and  Barons  in  Denmark  not  to  be  juft  the  fame, 
are  therefore  their  titles  airy  and  infignificant  ? On  the  quite  con- 
t>'ary,  there  is  no  country  in  Europe  where  Counts  and  Barons 
have  fuch  a pre-eminence  as  in  Denmark,  Whop  the  King  there 
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gives  “ fhield  and  helm”  (as  they  call  it),  that  is,  a noblemaws 
Goat  of  arms,  with  a patent  of  nobility  to  him ; then  fuch  a man 
is  diftinguilhed  from  the  common  people  (and  fuch  as  thefe  only 
were  made  before  the  alteration,  except  fome  few  Counts  created 
by  foreign  Monarchs  and  Princes).  But,  when"  the  King  will  pro- 
mote a perfon  to  a degree  higher,  which  he  never  does  unlefs  he 
has  fo  great  an  eftate  as  is  require  to  fuftain  his  honour  and 
character,  then  he  gives  the  titles  of  Baron  or  Count  (for  Dukes 
there  are  none  in  Denmark,  that  title  of  old  time  properly  be- 
longing to  the  royal  family).  This  honour  is  far  greater,  and 
has  feveral  privileges  above  the  reft  of  the  nobility,  as  may  be 
keen  in  the  Danifh  law.  And  yet  it  may  more  eafily  be  imagined 
..that  that  honour  muft  be  fo  much  the  greater,  by  reafon  of  the 
rarity  of  fuch  titles,  there  npt  being  twenty  in  the  whole  king- 
dom. 

The  following  paragraph,  that  <(  it  is  only  this  kind  of  nobility 
“ with  titles  that  have  liberty  to  make  a will,  afnd  thereby  to  dif- 
“ poft  of  any  eftate  otherwife  than  as  the  law  has  determined,  un- 

lefs  fuch  will,  in  the  life  of  the  teftator,  be  approved  of  and 
“ figned  by  the  King,”  has  more  than  one  miilake  in  it ; for  not 
only  this  kind,  but  all  the  nobility,  have  titles  from  the  lands  they 
poflefs  and  are  lords  of : thefe  indeed  have  the  higheft  titles  of 
Count  and  Baron ; and  then  not  only  they,  but  all  the  nobility, 
nay  any  one  among  the  clergy  and  citizens,  can  make  a will; 
only  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  it  is  required  to  every  fuch  tefta- 
ment,  from  whomlbever.it  comes,  that  it  be  approved  and  figned 
by  the  King,  to  render  it  of  force  and  valid,  lo  as  that  the  eftate 
may  go  otherwife  than  the  law  hath  determined.  Neither  is  it 
true,  p.  8 1,  “ that  the  King  aftumes  to  himfelf  the  power  of  dift 
“ pofing  all  heirs  and  heirelfes  of  any  confideration,”  Sometimes 
the  King  may  interpofe  his  mediation  for  the  marriage  of 
fome  of  the  chief  nobility:  but  it  is  far  from  being  his  ufual 
cuftorn  ; much  lefs  does  he  alfume  any  power  to  conftrain  them, 
or  caule  them  who  dp  not  hearken  to  his  recommendations 
“ to  lie  under  the  pain  of  his  difpleafure,  which  is  too  weighty 
**  to  be  borne,”  p.  Si, 

The  nobility  being  forced  to  endure  the  forementioned  hard? 
Slips;  “ it  is  poftible,”  p.  Si,  “ rnoft  of  the  prefent  poiTefiors  would 
<£  quit  the  country  the  firft  opportunity,  if  there  were  not  fuch  a, 
11  le-vere  law  againft  alienation,  that,  if  any  one  would  tranfport 
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himfelf,  the  third  part  of  his  purchafe-money  fhall  accrue  to 
“ the  King.”  This  law  is  not  more  hard  than  it  is  neceflary  ; 
for,  there  being  “ no  buying  and  felling  of  land  in  Denmark,” 
p.  80,  the  King’s  third  part  of  purchafe-money  will  amount  to 
but  little;  and  where  “ eltates  are  a charge,”  and  the  proprietors 
can  fcarce  obtain  the  favour  of  the  King  to  be  “ fo  gracious  as 
“ to  take  their  eftates  from  them,”  p.  77,  one  would  fancy  that 
all  landed  men  would  lay  the  key  under  the  door,  and  be  fcamper- 
ing.  Now,  to  mend  their  condition,  and  to  get  free  from  mo- 
narchy and  taxes  ; I would  advife  them  to  liaften  to  a neigh- 
bouring commonwealth,  the  feat  of  liberty,  where  the  chief 
minifter  of  their  Hate  has  not.  above  five  hundred  pounds  falary, 
and  where  their  excife  and  taxes  laid  on  their  eltates  amount 
often  to  above  their  yearly  income.  After  all,  the  law,  as  it  is 
reafonable  to  prevent  the  fubjett  from  following  his  own  humour 
to  the  prejudice  of  his  native  country,  fo  it  does  require  but  a 
iixth  part  to  the  King,  and  a tenth  part  to  the  magi  fixate  of  the 
place;  both  which,  according  to  my  arithmetick,  will  not  amount 
to  a third  part,  as  is  reported  by  our  Author  with  his  geometrical 
exattnefs. 

Land  being  worth  nothing,  how  muft  the  Counts  and  Barons 
do  to  live  ? Why,  “ they  are  obliged  by  all  manner  of  ways  to 
■“  keep  in  with  the  court;  as  indeed  all  are,  who  have  a mind  to 
“ live,  and  eat  bread,”  p.  79.  What  then  will  become  of  the  reft 
of  the  adelen,  or  native  gentry  ? Why,  “ military  employments 
“ are  mightily  coveted  by  them,”  p.  81;  “ almoft  as  much  as  the 
“ civil,  and  for  the  fame  reafon  that  the  priell’s  office  was 
“ among  the  Jews,  viz.  that  they  may  eat  a piece  of  bread.” 
Bread  ! bread  ! is  the  uniyerfal  cry ; and  our  Author  feems  to 
have  borrowed  his  images,  not  from  the  Jews,  but  rather  from 
the  ^Egyptians,  calling  upon  Pharoah  towards  the  latter  end  of 
the  feven  years  of  famine. 

Want  of  bread  is  not  the  only  misfortune;  it  comes  at- 
tended with  other  miferies  : for  lie  fays,  that  “ the  King  of 
“ Denmark,”  p.  81,  “ imitates  the  French  praftice  in  this  par- 
“ ticular,  to  make  the  gentry  pooiy  and  render  traffick  unpro- 
u fitable  and  difiionourahle.  Men  of  birth  muft  live  ; and  one 
“ half  of  the  nation,  by  giving  themfelves  up  to  flavery,  will 
u cpntribute  their  afiiftance  afterwards  to  put  chains  upon  the 
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**  other.  Yet  in  Denmark  natives  are  confidered  lefs  than 
“ ftrangers  ; and  all  forts  of  places  civil  and  military  are  filled 
“ more  by  foreigners  than  gentlemen  of  the  country,  See.”  W ere 
all  thefe  things  true,  they  would  be  very  great  evidences  of  a 
corrupt  government : but  I fliall  beg  leave  to  fet  the  Reader  right 
as  to  thefe  particulars,  and  the  condition  of  the  people.  The 
plenty  of  the  whole  country  has  been  fufficiently  deferibed  ; and 
in  the  midffi  of  this,  the  chief  nobility  enjoy  the  governments 
of  the  feveral  provinces,  and  the  chief  offices  of  the  kingdom ; 
the  reft  of  the  adelen,  or  nobility,  have  fubordinate  governments 
and  offices,  fome  at.  court,  and  others  in  the  countries  where 
they  have  their  feats  of  refidence  ; fome  Germans  are  in  the 
court ; but  the  native  fubjebls  are  in  greater  number,  as  the 
Counts  Guldenlew,  Rantzow,  Reventlaw,  Ahlefek,  Friis ; Baron 
fuel;  Meffieurs  flogh.  Moth,  Harboe,  Scholler,  Luxdorf,  and 
a great  many  more,  too  numerous  to  be  here  inferred  : and  natives 
likewife  are  in  all  the  governments  throughout  the  provinces. 
t£  Men  of  birth”  breed  up  their  fons  to  feveral  employments  ; 
fome  to  civil  affairs,  fome  to  ftudies,  and  fome  to  trade  and 
traffick,  which  is  as  profitable  and  honourable  there  as  mer- 
chants can  defjre  : it  has  all  encouragement  from  the  King,  and 
many  of  the  higheft  rank  intereft  themfelves  in  it  continually. 
Some  gentlemen  apply  themfelves  to  arms,  and  endeavour  that 
way  to  be  ferviceable  to  their  country;  there  are  abundance  of 
thefe  in  cpmmiffion.  Foreigners  there  are  indeed  in  fome  number; 
but  it  muff  be  confidered,  that  they  came  thither  in  the  late  war, 
and  took  pay  in  Denmark,  either  of  their  own  account,  or  hired 
put  by  their  princes.  Thefe  are  by  birth  Germans,  French, 
Scots,  Poles,  Pruflians,  &c.  Yet  thele  very  men  are  naturalized, 
married,  and  fettled  in  Denmark  ; and  fo  are  now  to  be  accounted 
Danes.  The  inhabitants  do  not  ££  pay  the  foldiers nor  are 
•“  cnnftantly  plagued  with  infolent  inmates,  who  lord  it  wliepe 
i(  they  dwell,”  p.  87.  For  the  Dane,  lying  unVler  a neceffity  from 
his  neighbourhood  to  maintain  an  army  at  home,  does  it  after 
the  manner  that  may  be  moft  eafy  to  the  people,  which  is  this ; 
Soldiers  are  fcattered-  univerfally  all  round  about  the  countries. 
The  officers  there  often  take  houfes,  and  live  with  their  families, 
their  companies  quartering  round  about  them.  The  foldiers  are 
quartered  upon  the  inhabitants,  who  are  to  find  them  bed,  fait. 
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and  four,  or  vinegar.  If  the  landlord  find  his  foldiers  difagree- 
able,  he  may  hire  them  a lodging  elfewhere  for  a fmall  matter  : 
but  the  foldier  is  generally  defirous  to  oblige  his  landlord  ; which 
he  does  by  feveral  offices  and  labours  that  he  performs  for  him, 
and  is  rewarded  with  his  diet,  which  othervvife  he  muff  find  for 
himfelf;  fo  that  by  that  means  he  may  have  the  King’s  pay 
clear  for  his  pocket.  And  hence  it  proceeds,  that  a foldier  comes 
to  be  as  defirous  in  a family  as  a fervant ; their  arrears  are  fmall, 
the  pay  being  as  conflant,  and  the  difeipline  as  exafil  and  fevere, 
as  any  where  can  be,  both  for  officers  and  foldiers.  Strangers 
find  themfelves  fo  well  entertained  in  Denmark  and  Norway, 
that  it  is  no  wonder  they  flock  thither  : great  civility,  courtefies, 
and  hofpitality,  are  fhewn  towards  them ; which  if  our  Author 
will  have  to  be  a fault,  is  certainly  one  upon  the  beft-natured 
fide.  A man  would  hardly  have  thought  to  have  found  any 
people  in  Denmark  (according  to  our  Author’s  defeription)  that 
could  get  out  of  it ; much  lefs  to  have  found  Grangers  there  ; 
and  that  perfons,  “ honoured  by  being  born  within  the  confines 
i*  of  the  Empire,”  or  “ Poles  who  have  parliaments,”  would 
venture  thither.  But  I fee  at  laid  that  there  is  in  Denmark  fome- 
thing  worth  getting,  and  leaving  one’s  own  country  to  become 
matter  of. 

Come  we  now  to  an  unexpended  paragraph,  and  which  is  be- 
yond all  credibility.  By  what  has  been  faid  before,  one  [would 
have  thought  the  Danes  went  on  foot  at  leaf!;,  if  they  did  not 
go  bare-footj  when,  on  a fudden,  p.  83,  he  acquaints  us  with 
their  “ expenfivenefs  in  retinue,  cloaths,  &c.”  and  of  “ a pro- 
“ digality,  not  only  in  the  gentry,  whofe  condition  is  more  eafy, 
“ but  likewife  in  the  burgher  and  peafant.”  It  is  not  denied 
but  that  the  Danes  have  always  been,  and  are  now  inclined  to  a 
handfome  way  of  living,  and  to  the  free  enjoyment  of  what  they 
are  lawfully  potteded  -of.  It  is  the  generoufnefs,  p.  83,  of  their 
temper  and  nature, which  makes  them  do  it;  and  not  our  Author’s 
fealons,  viz.  “ the  difficulty  of  procuring  a comfortable  fub- 
“ fiftence,  and  the  little  fecurity  of  enjoying  what  fhall  be  ac~ 
?‘  quired  through  induftry ; the  fenfe  that  they  live  but  from 
f‘  hand  to  mouth  making  them  live  to-day,  as  the  poet  advifes, 
■‘not  knowing  but  what  they  now  have,  may  be  taken  from 
jf  them  to-morrow."  They  all  knonu  the  quite  contrary;  and 
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whatever  the  poet  may  fay,  they  are  certain  the  law  fays,  that 
what  they  have  to-day,  lhall  not  be  taken  from  them  to-morrow. 
As  for  their  fpending  prodigally  becaufe  they  come  by  it  dif- 
ficultly; Sancho  may  teach  him,  that  it  is  rather,  “ Lightly  come, 
**  lightly  go;”  and  I look  upon  this  proverlrto  be  as  true  as  his 
affertion.  Being  in  a merry  humour,  and  in  with  his  poets,  he 
gives  us  a bit  of  Latin, 

tf  Torva  Ieaena  lupum  fequitur,  lupus  ipfe  capellam, 
tl  Florentem  cytifum  fequitur  lafciva  capella  r.” 

The  admirable  application,  and  the  ufe  he  makes  of  his  learn- 
ing (according  to  his  modern  education)  as  he  gives  it  us,  is 
this,  p.  84.  “ That  the  gentleman  fpends  prefently  on  himfelf 
**  and  pleafures  all  that  he  can  get,  for  fear  his  money  be  taken 
*■*  from  him  by  taxes,  before  he  has  eaten  or  drunk  for  it  : the 
peafant,  as  foon  as  he  gets  a rixdollar,  lays  it  out  in  brandy, 
“ left  his  landlord  lhouid  hear  of  it,  and  take  it  from  him.”  Thus, 
“ Torva  leama,”  See. 

-—Little  could  Virgil  imagine)  when  he  wrote  thofe  verfes,  that 
future  ages  would  make  “florentem  cytifum”  be  by  interpretation 
2.  brandy-bottle.  Pray,  Sir,  to  be  ferious,  do  they  in  Denmark 
tuft  fearch  for  what  a man  has  by  him,  and  then  lay  on  the 
taxes?  or  rather,  as  in  other  countries,  proportion  them  to  his 
way  of  living,  his  eftate  and  employments  ? What  man  in  Eng- 
land would  fet  up  his  coach,  to  avoid  the  poll  tax,  by  which  he 
is  to  pay  five  pounds  more  for  keeping  it  ? 

Come  we  now  to  the  merchant  and  burgher.  Thefe,  he  fays, 
p,  84,  “ fubftft  purely  upon  credit,  there  being  very  few  that 
“ can  be.  called  rich,  or  worth  a hundred  thoufand  rixdollars.” 
Lefs  than  a hundred  thoufand  rixdollars  by  far  will  give  a man 
the  denomination  of  rich  in  Denmark  or  Norway  ; an  eftate 
of  .10,  30,  or  1:0  thoufand  will  be  called  riches  there;  for  we 
muft  coniider,  that  a rixdollar  will  go  every  way  farther  there 
than  a pound  fterling  in  England.  Nay  the  Author  himfelf, 
p.  103,  when  he  is  to  ihew  the  grievoufnefs  of  the  taxes,  af- 
firms, that  “ a rixdollar,  confidering  the  fcarcity  of  money,  ought 
to  be  computed  to  go  farther  than  three  crowns  with  us.” 
A*d  at  this  rate  there  are  not  fo  few  wealthy  men  as  he  would 
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perfuade  us.  That  trade  fljould  be  managed  by  credit,  is  no  won- 
der it  is  punctual  payment  which  maintains  it ; and  their  credit 
would  foon  be  loft,  if  they  had  not  wherewithal  to  pay  their 
creditors, 

" Manufa£lures  have  been  endeavoured  to  be  introduced,  not 
t(  fo  much  with  a defign  of  benefiting  the  publick,”  p.  85,  “ as 
“ private  courtiers  and  great  men,  who  were  the  undertakers  j 
“ but  in  a little  time  all  came  to  nothing.  For  it  is  a fure  rule, 
“ Trade  will  not  be  forced,  where  property  is  not  fecured.”  It  is 
apparent  from  hence,  that  trade  is  not  “ difcouraged”  in  Denmark, 
p.  8 1 ; fince,  by  his  confeflion,  “ courtiers  and  great  men  become 
“ undertakers.”  It  is  certain  likewife  that  in  Denmark  feveral 
manufactures  have  fucceeded  very  well ; others  indeed  have  not 
had  the  fame  fuccefs,  not  becaufe  property  is  not  fecurcd,  but 
becaufe  they  can  have  the  fame  commodities  cheaper  from  Hol- 
land, Spain,  or  England.  The  making  of filks  and  drtnking-glajje r 
(though  thefe  latter  are  made  in  great  perfeftion  in  Copenhagen) 
“ did  not  turn  to  account,  becaufe  there  is  no  property  in  Den- 

mark  l”  Should  you,  Sir,  take  Sir  Robert  Yyner’s u houfe  in 
Lombard-ftreet,  and  fet  up  a manufaflure  for  the  making  tacks 
at  three-pence  a thoufand,  and  employ  about  five  hundred  fmiths 
to  furnifh  London  with  them  ; and  this  projefl  flioulcl  not  turn 
to  one  per  cent. ; mud  I attribute  this  misfortune  to  the  unfeeure- 
nefs  of  the  Englilh  property ; or  rather  to  the  diferetion  of  tlic 
ironmongers,  who  can  have  them  about  eleven  pence  in  the  {hilling 
cheaper  if  they  will  but  fend  to  Birmingham  ? Who  thinks  his 
eftate  to  have  tire  worfe  title,  becaufe  he  fees  people  daily  fling 
their  money  away  in  flock -jobbing  ? 

There  being  an  impolfibility  of  having  manufaftures  introduced 
into  Denmark,  p.  84 ; “ trading  towns  and  villages  are  all  fallen 
f‘  to  decay.  Kioge,  once  a flouriihing  little  fea-port  town  ; lent 
“ Chriftian  IV  two  hundred  thoufand  rixdollars  j but,  upon  oc- 

cafion  of  the  late  poll-tax,  the  colleftors  were  forced  to  tax 
“ feather-beds,  brafs,  pewter,  &c.  in  lieu  of  money.”  That  trad- 
ing towns  fhall  fall  to  decay,  when  trade  increafes,  will  fcarce  gain 
belief.  As  for  Kioge ; that  town  lying  within  four  leagues  of 
Copenhagen,  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  trade  is  in  fome  meafure  de- 
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creafed,  fince  the  flourifhing  of  that  city.  We  have  this  Author’s 
word  for  it,  that  Kiorge  raifed  fo  much  money  “ in  four  and 
“ twenty  hours  time.”  Two  hundred  thoufand  rixdollars  (and 
thofe,  as  was  faid  before,  equivalent  to  Englifh  pounds)  is  a 
good  round  fum  for  a little  town  to  lend  in  a day’s  time  ; they 
lent  fo  much  then,  that  it  is  no  great  wonder  they  have  no  great 
plenty  now.  However,  it  was  no  fuch  great  fight  in  England 
(even  in  King  Charles’s  time)  to  fee  a fturdy  fray  between  a col- 
ledtor  of  chimney-money  and  an  old  woman,  in  behalf  of  her 
porridge  pot  and  battered  pewter  difh,  the  only  ornament  of  her 
cupboard.  And  yet,  I fuppofe,  the  Author  does  not  take  us  to 
have  been  undone  then  ; though  fuch  an  inftance  (which  he  has 
enly  by  hear -Jay , p.  85.)  is  enough  to  prove  all  the  Danes  to  be 
ruined. 

44  If  this  be  the  cafe  of  the  gentleman  and  burgher,  what  can 
“ be  expefted  to  be  that  of  the  poor  peafant  ?”  p.  86.  What  in- 
deed ! “ In  Sealand  they  are  all  as  abfolute  flaves  as  the  Negroes 
44  are  in  Barbadoes  ; but  with  this  difference,  that  their  fare  is  not 
44  fo  good.”  For  indeed  every  body  knows  that  there  is  great 
care  taken  by  the  planter,  throughout  all  the  Weft-Indies,  to 
provide  dainties  for  their  Negroes,  which  confift  of — pork  very 
feldom — and  potatoes  always.  The  Author  is  to  be  excufed  for 
Bis  miftakes  in  this  paragraph,  becaufe  they  cannot  fo  eafily  be 
re&ified  without  the  Danifh  law,  which  I fuppofe  he  never  con- 
fulted.  It  muft  be  known  that,  from  immemorial  time,  in  Sea- 
land,  there  has  been  a law  about  •vornede,  as  they  are  called  in 
Denmark,  that  is,  vaffals  ; the  fum  whereof  is,  that  a boor  born 
upon  a landlord’s  land  is  obliged  to  ftay  there,  and  not  to  leave 
his  fcrvice,,  except  he  is  freed  by  his  landlord.  But  firft,  what  hg 
fays,  “ that  neither  they  nor  their  pofterity  to  all  generations  can 
“ leave  the  land  to  which  they  belong,”  p.  86,  is  far  from  being 
true  : for  the  landlord  may  make  them  free  when  he  pleafes, 
which  is  often  pra&ifcd  ; or  they  may  obtain  their  freedom  for  a 
frnall  fum  of  money,  which  is  done  commonly  ; or,  if  it  happens 
that  a valfal  comes  away,  and  frays  ten  years  in  a city,  or  twenty 
jn  the  country  any  where,  without  his  landlord’s  ground,  he 
is  free  from  his  claim.  Secondly,  that  44  gentlemen  count  their 
“ riches  by  their  ftocks  of  boors,  as  here  with  us  by  our  ftocks  of 
44  cattle,”  p.  86,  is  of  the  fame  ftamp.  As  we  fay,  fuch  a gentle- 
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man  has  fo  many  tenants,  by  which  vve  mean  fo  many  farms  ; fo 
throughout  all  Denmark  they  fay,  he  has  fo  many  boors  ; not 
that  he  has  fo  many  head.'"  of  boors,  as  we  would  Fay  of  cattle. 
Thirdly,  “ that,  in  cafe  of  purchafe,  they  are  fold  as  belonging 
“ to  the  freehold,  juft  as  timber-trees.” — In  England,  when  % 
manor  is  fold,  all  the  fervices  due  to  the  manor  are  fold  with  it ; 
and  it  is  no  otherwife  in  Denmark.  Further  the  landlord  cannot 
go  ; for  the  law  fays,  the  landlord  may  make  his  vaffal  free,  but 
he  muft  by  no  means  fell  him  to  another  ; if  the  vaffal  be  fold, 
then  he  is  free  both  from  him  that  fold  and  bought  him.  Neither, 
fourthly,  do  “ the  boors,  with  all  that  belongs  to  them,  appertain 
“ to  the  proprietor  of  the  land:”  for  fuch  a vaffal  owes  nothing 
more  to  his  landlord,  than  that  he  fhall  flay  on  his  land,  till  his 
ground,  and  pay  him  his  rent ; which  when  it  is  done,.reafonably 
the  landlord  can  require  nothing  more  of  him ; fo  that  this  law 
of  vaffals  in  Sealand  was  principally  introduced,  that  the  landlords 
might  not  want  tenants.  Thefe  vaffals  may  be  tranfplanted  from 
one  farm  to  another.  The  vornede  are  only  in  Sealand  j and  the 
King  would  have  given  them  freedom  there,  fmce  the  alteration, 
but  that  he  was  fhewn  there  would  have  been  feveral  inconve- 
niences attending  it.  As  to  the  condition  of  the  country  people 
throughout  the  reft  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  it  is  juft  like  that 
of  the  farmers  in  England,  paying  their  rent  and  due  to  the  land- 
lord, or  leaving  his  farm  when  they  cannot  agree  together.  They 
do  indeed  “ quarter  foldiers but  it  is  in  the  manner  before  de- 
fcribed.  And  they  are  “ bound  to  furnifh  horfes  and  waggons 
“ for  the  King’s  baggage  and  retinue  when  he  travels.”  Thefe 
are  provided  by  an  officer  in  the  nature  of  our  conftable  ; who 
takes  care  that  there  fhall  be  an  equal  fhare  for  every  peafant 
throughout  Sealand  and  other  provinces  where  the  King  of  Den- 

w This  would  be  nearer  the  truth,  if  fpoken  of  modern  Ruffia.  A 
nobleman  of  that  great  empire  was  mentioning  one  day  in  converfation, 
that  he  could  have  no  idea  of  the  grandeur  of  an  Englifh  peer,  if  he  had 
no  flaves.  “ I,”  faid  he,  with  great  enjoyment,  “have  two  thoufand 
“ (laves,  whom  I can  fcourge  when  I pleafe.” — When  fuch  an  one  wants 
to  raife  money,  he  fells  a certain  number  of  them  to  the  government  for 
foldiers  or  failors,  at  as  good  a price  as  he  can  get ; and  fometimes  brufties 
up  the  old  ones  to  mix  with  the  younger,  in  order  to  put  them  off  like 
light  coin. 

mark 
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mark  travels ; fo  that  it  does  not  come  to  the  fame  boors  turn 
above  once  a year  ; for  not  only  they  that  live  near  the  road,  but 
thofe  likewife  who  lie  farther  off,  mull  attend  in  their  order. 
This  feemed  to  our  Author  to  be  “ the  greateft  hardfhip  impofcd 
“ on  thefe  poor  peafants.  He  has  feen  them  fo  beaten  and  abufed 
“ by  lacqueys,  that  it  has  often  moved  his  pity  and  indignation 
“ to  fee  it,”  p.  90.  Tender-hearted  Gentleman  ! there  was  no 
provocation  on  the  boors’  fide,  I warrant  you  ! they  are  generally 
better  bred  than  to  give  ill  language  ! If  you  were  fo  touched 
with  this,  how  would  your  pity,  Sir,  have  been  moved,  had  you 
feen  a Dane’s  head  broke  in  a violent  paflion,  becaufe  he  could  not 
let  a draw-bridge  down  foon  enough  ; or  had  you  feen  one  of  the 
King’s  huntfmen  cut  over  the  pate  by  a footman  ? Men  may  talk 
of  Barbadoes  and  Negroes ; but  the  Danes  are  never  ufed  fo  much 
like  Haves  as  when  they  meet  with  fome  fort  of  Envoys. 

According  to  the  account  hitherto  of  people  in  all  ftations,  one 
would  imagine  the  beggars  to  be  innumerable  ; but  it  feems  you 
will  fcarce  fee  a beggar  in  the  ftreets  of  Copenhagen,  except 
before  fome  burgher’s  door,  who  that  day  gives  alms  to  the  poor 
of  his  parilh  r for  all  the  poor  people  of  a parifh  go  about,  one 
day  to  one,  another  to  another  citizen,  who  knows  his  day  when 
he  is  to  give  them  meat  or  money  both  for  dinner  and  fupper. 
If  any  other  beggar  is  feen  in  the  ftreet,  an  officer  carries  him  im- 
mediately to  prifon  or  punifhment. 

After  what  has  been  faid  concerning  the  flate  of  all  forts  of 
perfons,  even  to  the  meaneft,  who  do  not  appear  to  want  a 
comfortable  fubfiftence  ; what  man  will  not  prefently  agree  with 
the  Author,  when  he  fays,  “ Denmark  at  prefent  is  but  com-' 
4‘  petently  peopled,”  p.  88;  “ vexation  of  fpirit,  ill  diet,  and 
« poverty,  being  great  obftruftions  to  procreation  ; and  the  pea- 
« fants,  who  before  ufed  to  have  a large  piece  of  plate  or  two, 
“ gold  rings,  irlver  fpoons,  Ac.  not  having  them  now,  or  indeed 
« any  other  utenfil  of  value,  unlefs  it  be  feather-beds,  whereof 
« there  are  better  and  in  greater  plenty  than  in  any  place  he  ever 
“ faw.”  I fhouldlrave  imagined  feather-beds  to  have  been  as  pro- 
lific a piece  of  furniture  as  gold  rings  and  filver  porringers. 

However,  the  people  have  continued  much  about  the  fame  num- 
ber for  thefe  two  or  three  hundred  years.  As  to  the  multitudes 
that  have  been  there  heretofore,  this  may  be  obfcrved,  that,  fince 

from 
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from  all  the  three  Northern  kingdoms,  Denmark,  Norway,  and 
Sweden,  and  the  adjacent  provinces  near  the  Elbe  and  Wefer,  fo 
many  fwarms  went  out  fo  often  to  conquer  and  inhabit  other 
more  fertile  and  Southern  countries,  it  is  probable  at  laft  fo  great 
deductions  might  exhauft  the  number  ; as  Saxo-Grammaticus,  in 
his  Eighth  Book,  in  the  Life  of  King  Snio,  fays,  “ that,  when 
“ the  Lombards  went  out  of  Denmark,  in  the  great  famine  and 
“ dearth  that  reigned  then,  the  kingdom  was  fo  deferted,  that 
u great  woods  and  forefls  grew  up  in  many  places  where  before 
“ had  been  fertile  ground ; and  to  this  day,  the  figns  of  the 
<l  plough  are  to  be  feen  among  the  trees/’  Another  great  reafon 
is  attributed  to  the  plague,  called  the  black  death , that  ravaged  all 
the  Northern  kingdoms  in  the  year  1348 ; when  fo  many  died, 
that  fcarce  the  tenth  man  was  left  to  till  the  ground. 

Our  Author  gives  another  reafon  why  they  are  not  fo  numerous 
as  formerly;  for  “ difeontent  kills  them;”  and  it  is  ufual  to 
have  them  die  of  a Jlatch,  which  is  “ an  apoplexy  proceeding  from 
“ trouble  of  mind.”  The  falling-ficknefs  is  more  common  in 
the  Northern  kingdoms  than  with  us ; but  not  to  that  degree 
that  our  Author  talks  of,  p.  90.  And  their  apoplexies  are  not 
half  fo  fatal  as  they  have  been  in  England  within  thefe  few  years. 
It  is  fcarce  reconcileable,  that  people  ftiould  die  in  fuch  number 
for  difeontent , whom,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Chapter,  he  de- 
feribes,  p.  75,  as  taken  up  with  a dull  pleafura  of  being  carelefs 
and  infenfible. 

Let  us  proceed  to  the  defeription  of  their  diet,  in  which  the 
Reader  may  expett  exaftnefs  ; feeing  our  Author  all  along  feems 
to  have  been  a good  trencher-man.  “ Their  tables  are  ufually 
“ well  furnifhed  with  dilhes ; yet  he  cannot  commend  their 
“ chear,”  p.  92.  Other  Englifhmen  have  mightily  commended 
their  chear,  and  never  complained  of  u the  leannefs  of  their 
“ meat.”  The  truth  is,  the  Danes  like  it  the  better  for  not  being 
very  fat ; the  greatefl  fault  which  they  and  other  llrangers  find 
with  the  Englifh  meat  is,  that  it  is  too  fat,  which  difagrqes  with 
moll  of  them.  This  may  be  one  reafon,  and  perhaps  a better 
than  that  of  “ property  not  being  fecure,”  why  they  have  not 
been  over  diligent  to  introduce  “ the  fattening  of  tame  fowl;”  it 
being  “ an  art  not  known  to  above  two  or  three  in  Copenhagen/’ 
And  yet  fat  capons  were  in  Denmark  and  Norway  long  before 
any  Englifhman  brought  in  the  cramming  manufacture,  p.  92. 

Beef 
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Beef  and  veal,  p.  42,  lie  allows  them.  <£  Wether  mutton  is 
“ fcarce,  and  feldom  good not  fo  fcarce  or  bad,  though  not  in 
fuch  plenty  or  fo  fat  as  in  England.  Wild  ducks  tafte  as  well  as 
in  England.  Plovers  they  have,  but  do  not  care  for  : fnipes 
and  other  fea-fowl  in  abundance  through  all  Denmark.  Accord- 
ing to  him  here  are  “ no  wild  pheafants,  woodcocks,  rabbits,  or 
4t  fallow  deer  ; red  being  the  King’s  game,  not  to  be  bought  for 
*l  money.”  What  game  is  permitted  by  law  to  be  fold  in  our 
Englifli  markets  ? Wild  pheafants  are  not  there  as  yet ; but,  the 
Prince  Royal  having  a nurfery  of  tame  ones  near  Copenhagen, 
and  they  increafing  prodigioufly,  it  is  thought  they  will  loon 
grow  wild  and  common.  Their  woodcocks,  called  agerhons , are 
moft  delicious  in  Denmark.  They  have  all  forts  of  venifon  in 
plenty  and  perfeftion ; nor  is  it  kept  fo  ftriflly  for  the  King’s  own 
ufe,  but  that  it  is  very  often  to  be  had  among  any  people  of 
fafhion  : for  the  King’s  huntfmen  have  great  privileges  in  this 
cafe  ; and  moft  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  having  their  game  in 
the  country,  can  communicate  enough  of  all  forts  to  their  friends. 
Rabbits  the  Danes  have  j but  they  do  not  care  for  them,  they  not 
being  fo  good  as  in  England.  But  hares  are  plenty,  and  the 
Author  fays  good,  p.  92  ; as  likewife  “ their  bacon  excellent.” 
As  to  their  fiili,  1 have  fpoken  before.  “ Their  butter  is  very 
“ good ; and  they  have  melons,  grapes,  peaches,  and  all  forts  of 
“ iallads,  in  great  perfedlion.  However,  in  general,  their  way  of 
“ cookery  would  hardly  be  pleafing  to  an  Engliftiman,”  p.  92,  9g. 
The  Danes  generally  roaft  and  boil  their  meat  more  than  the 
Englilh.  If  you  call  theirs  ovcr-roafted,  they  would  fay  yours 
was  raw ; but  this  might  eafily  be  adjufted.  Their  broths  and 
foups  are  extraordinary  ; I fancy,  together  with  them,  a man 
might  contrive  a good  dinner,  and  a defert  out  of  what  has  been 
mentioned. 

/ 

To  confummate  the  entertainment.  u Their  liquors  are 
“ Rheniih  wine,  cherry-brandy,  and  all  forts  of  French  wine,” 
p.  93.  “ The  fair  fex  do  not  refufe  them  in  fuch  a quantity  as 

is  agreeable  to  their  health,  and  becoming  their  fex  and  modefty.  • 
“ The  men  are  fond  of  them,”  p.  93  ; more  add  idled  to  drinking 
perhaps  than  is  necelTary  : but,  for  thefe  twenty  years  laft  paft, 
that  humour  has  declined,  andjdoes  in  fome  meafure  continue  to 
do  fo  daily. 


There 
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There  are  fome  few  other  cuftoms  of  the  Danilh  nation,  which 
Ire  reprefents  after  his  falhion,  and  fo  concludes. 

“ Their  marriages  are  ufually  preceded  by  contra£fs,”  p.  94  ; 
and  there  is  fome  interval  between  that  and  the  wedding,  accord- 
ing to  the  conditions  of  the  perfons.  What  he  fays  concerning 
“ three,  four,  or  more  years,  before  they  proceed  to  a public 
“ wedding  by  the  minifter,”  p.  94,  is  to  introduce  his  following 
fcandal  upon  the  young  people  : “ that  often  the  young  Couple 
“ grow  better  acquainted  before  fuch  formalites  are  difpatched.” 
There  are  no  fuch  long  intervals,  or  very  feldom  at  leaft.  Befides, 
there  is  fuch  a ftri&nefs  in  Denmark  about  marrying*  that  no 
minifter  dare  marry  any  that  is  not  of  his  Own  parilh,  which  pre- 
vents feveral  inconveniences  : and  there  can  be  no  greater  lhame 
than  it  is  in  Denmark  for  a new-married  woman  to  be  brought 
to  bed  before  her  time. 

If  we  will  believe  him>  “ the  gentry  give  portions  with  their 
“ daughters,”  p.  94.  I muft  confefs,  I had  rather  believe  the 
Danes  themfelves  ; who  allure  me,  that  nobody  in  Denmark  gives 
any  portion  in  money  with  his  daughters,  except  the  wedding- 
dinner,  cloaths,  and  houfeholtl-ftuff.  But,  in  requital  for  this, 
the  daughters  have  a fliare  of  the  eftate  when  their  parents  die  : 
for  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  every  brother  hath  an  equal  lhare  of 
the  patrimony,  the  youngeft  as  well  as  the  eldeft  ; and  each  lifter 
has  half  as  much  as  any  brother.  When  a parent  would  difpofe 
of  his  eftate  otherwife  by  will,  it  muft  (as  has  been  faid  before) 
be  figned  by  the  King  in  his  life-time  ; which,  in  truth,  is  no  other, 
than  that  he  muft  have  a new  law  to  dilinherit  any  of  his  chil- 
dren. 

“ Sumptuous  burials  and  monuments,”  he  fays,  t(  are  much 
“ in  requeft  with  the  nobility,”  p.  94.  The  King  has  fome  years 
fince,  by  a particular  law,  retrenched  much  of  the  former  luxury 
and  magnificence  of  the  great  peoples  burials ; fo  that  they  now 
are  moderate,  and  yet  very  proper  and  decent.  The  common  peo- 
ple are  “ mean-fpirited,”  p.  94 ; yet,  in  the  foregoing  page,  they 
were  “ proud  and  vain  which  two  forts  of  qualities  feldom 
meet  together.  If  they  have  any  fault,  it  is  a quite  contrary  one  ; 
which  is  that  of  being  too  much  inclined  to  fight  upon  the  leaft 
word,  and  too  flight  provocations  : befides,  they  muft  always  be 
acknowledged  to  be  defirous  rather  to  confer  than  receive  obliga- 
tions, which  “ a mean  fpirit"  never  does.  The  Swedes,  who  art 
Vot,  I.  H as 
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as  brave  a nation  as  any  in  the  world,  have  fufficiently  tried  their 
courage  ; and  in  all  their  engagements  that  they  have  had  in  the 
prefent  King  and  Queen  of  England’s  fervice,  they  have  behaved 
themfelves  like  men.  The  defence  which  the  common  people 
made  for  their  country,  and  Amack  in  particular,  deferves  not 
only  to  be  encouraged  with  privileges,  but  to  have  fo  excellent  a 
Poem  as  that  of  “ Amagria  vindicata,”  written  by  Borrichius,  to 
continue  the  memory  of  their  valour  down  to  pofterity- 

What  tradesmen.  he  may  have  met  with,  it  is  impoffible  to 
know,  or  what  notion  he  may  have  of  being  cheated.  But 
whereas  he  fays,  p.  95,  the  common  people  are  “ inclined  to  grofs 
“ cheating they  have  the  general  reputation  with  other  men  of 
being  fair  dealers.  Firft,  “ An  old  fuperftitious  woman  would 
“ not  fell  him  any  green  geefe.”  This  filly  flory  (as  he  relates 
it,  p.  95,  96.)  “ gives  him  a more  lively  idea  of  the  temper  of  the 
“ common  people,  than  any  defcription  he  could  make  j”  and  in 
mine  it  raifes  a much  brighter  image  of  the  Author  : especially 
when  he  proceeds  to  tell  me,  te  that,  in  their  markets,  they  will 
« afk  the  fame  price  for  flinking  meat  as  for  frefh,  for  lean  as 
“ for  fat,  if  it  be  of  a kind,”  p.  97.  We  will  fuppofe  the 
butchers  fo  mad  as  to  do  fo.  But  how  came  he  to  know  this 
curiofity  ? did  he  cheapen  lean  meat  and  flinking  meat  ? Some 
frugal  people  go  towards  the  latter  end  of  a market,  to  buy  the 
refufe  cheap : perhaps  our  Author  did  fo  too,  and  makes  his 
complaint  in  print,  becaufe  he  was  difappointed  of  a penny-- 
worth. 

Where  he  lays  it  down,  “ as  a fure  way  not  to  obtain,  to  feem 
“ to  value,  and  to  afk.  importunately,”  p.  90  ; it  is  that  way  which 
I would  advife  no  man  to  follow  : for  certainly  the  Danes  are 
not  fuch  fools  as  to  keep  their  wares,  when  they  find  the  buyer  fa 
forward  as  to  overvalue  them. 

u No  lodgings  in  Copenhagen  for  ftrangers..  In  taverns  one 
u lmift  be  content  to  eat  and  drink  in  a public  room,”  p.  97. 
It  is  fo  in  all  Germany ; but  in  Copenhagen  perfons  may  have 
tables  or  rooms  to  themfelves  when  befpoken ; and  no  ftranger 
need  or  does  want  convenient  lodgings,  both  in  public  and  pri- 
vate houfes. 

“ Their  feafons  of  jollity  are  very  fcarce,”  p.  97.  Perfons  of 
fafhion  have  their  diver fions  at  feafonabie  times,  as  mufick,  come- 
dies*  retreats  into  the  country  in  fummer,  as  well  as  their  fleds  in. 

the 
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the  winter : whereas  he  fays,  “ they  content  themfelves  with 
“ running  at  the  goofe  on  Shrove-Tuefday,”  p 97.  One  would 
think  that  men  of  quality  ran  at  this  goofe  ; but  it  is  only  a paftime 
of  his  beloved  boors  of  Amack,  and  performed  by  them  : only 
fometimes,  becaufe  of  the  odd  frolicks  of  thefe  peafants,  perfons 
of  better  charafter  condefcend  to  be  their  fpeflators. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  too  nice  for  him  to  remark,  <c  That 
“ nobody  prefumes  to  go  in  a fled  till  the  King  and  court  has 
“begun;  that  the  King  paflfes  over  a new  bridge  the  firft;  and 
“ that  the  clocks  of  Copenhagen  flrike  the  hours  after  the  court 
“ clock,”  p.  97.  If  thefe  remarks  were  but  as  true  as  they  are 
nice,  they  would  be  admirable  : but,  as  foon  as  the  fnow  comes, 
every  one  prefumes  to  ufe  his  fled  ; the  diverfion  of  it  indeed  is 
become  more  falhionable,  when  the  King  and  court  have  done  it 
one  night  through  Copenhagen.  As  for  new  bridges,  fome  of 
them  might  drop  down  again  without  any  paffage  over  them  if 
no  one  were  to  go  till  the  King  had  done  it : in  the  mean  time 
our  Author  mull  provide  ferries  for  the  paffengers.  The  clocks 
of  Copenhagen  mull  be  the  moll  complaifant  in  the  world  ; other- 
wife,  if  fome  traiterous  clocks  Ihould  chance  to  go  too  fall,  they 
might  make  an  exception  to  a rule  fo  univerfal.  I like  this  ac- 
count our  Author  gives  us  of  precedency  in  fuch  ridiculous  mat- 
ters moll  extremely  ; becaufe,  having  been  fearching,  according  to 
his  advice,  among  the  Barbarians,  I find  fomething  like  it  at  the 
Savage  court  of  Monomotapa,  where  the  Emperor,  having  dined, 
commands  a trumpet  to  be  founded,  to  give  notice  to  the  refl  of 
the  princes  of  the  world,  that  they  may  go  to  dinner. 

The  language,  he  fays,  “ is  very  ungrateful,  and  like  the  Irilh 
“ in  its  whining  complaining  tone,”  p.  98.  He  may  be.  as  free 
with  the  Irilh  as  he  pleafes.  But  the  Danes  and  Norlh  fpeak 
more  like  the  Englilh  in  their  accent  than  any  other  people ; 
and  therefore  thefe  two  nations  moll  eafily  learn  to  read,  fpeak, 
and  underftand,  one  another’s  languages,  upon  cccafion.  There 
is  “ a great  agreement  between  their  monofyllables,”  p.  98; 
which,  being  generally  the  particles  and  flrength  or  finews  of 
a language,  Ihew  that  the  Englilh  has  not  only  incorporated  the 
old  Saxon,  but  the  Danilh  likewife,  to  bring  it  to  its  prefent 
perfeftion.  At  court.  High  Dutch  and  French  are  much  ufed, 
and  alfo  Italian.  Though  converfation  often  palTes  in  thefe  ; vet, 
if  “ any  Ihould  boaft  that  he  could  not  fpeak  Danilh,”  p.  98,  he 
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would  render  himfelf  ridiculous ; and  an  Englifhman  might 
think  him  not  worthy  to  eat  Danifh  bread  : and  indeed  with 
reafon ; for,  among  the  living  tongues,  there  is  none  that,  for 
its  abundance,  the  propriety  of  the  expreflion,  the  fitnefs  and 
agreeablenefs  to  poetry  and  numbers,  can  pretend  to  furpafs  it. 

I lhall  finilh  the  remarks  upon  this  chapter  with  a recapitu- 
lation of  what  the  Author  has  delivered  in  it.  Was  ever  any 
man  fo  planet-ftruck  as  this  Writer,  to  pronounce  a people  the 
**  moft  miferable”  in  one  page,  and  to  €11  the  next  with  “ the 
et  grandeur  and  equipage,  p.  83,  of  the  gentry,  the  plenty  of 
their  tables,”  p.  92  ; their  retreats  for  pleafure  “ in  fruitful 
and  delightfome  gardens,”  ibid. ; at  the  fame  time  declaring 
*{  that  the  burghers,  fervants,  and  even  peafants,  have  change  of 
4i  linen,  and  are  neat  and  cleanly,”  p.  93  ? What  country  can 
boaft  of  more  than  plenty  and  neatnefs  ? 

He  begins  with  telling  us,  “ that,  in  former  times,  when  the 
“ nobility  and  gentry  were  the  fame  thing,”  p.  76  ,*  that  is, 
during  the  times  that  the  nobles  had  “ an  excels  of  power,”  p.  76, 
in  their  hands  ; “ they  lived  in  great  affluence  and  profperity,” 
ibid,  which  he  takes  much  pains  to  defcribe,  and  every  body  will 
eafily  be  induced  to  believe.  “ Then  the  commons  were  willing 
**  in  a great  meafure  to  be  dire&ed  by  them,”  ibid. ; that  is, 

**  becaufe  they  depended  on  them,”  ibid. ; were  forced,  “ like 
flaves,”  p.  54,  to  truckle  to  them  whether  they  would  or  no. 

**  But,  in  procefs  of  time,  the  liberties  of  the  whole  country  were 
“ loft,”  p.  76.  By  which  alteration,  the  nobles  were'  reduced  to 
fome  bounds,  and  the  commons  delivered  from  a tyrannical 
ariftocracy,  p.  73.  This  change  forfooth  “ creates  in  them  all  a 
,**  kind  of  lazinefs  and  idle  defpondency,  fetting  them  beyond 
hopes  and  fears ; infomuch  that  even  the  nobility  are  now 
**  defirom,”  p.  78,  « to  procure  employments  civil  (ftrange  !)  and 
« military  (wonderful!)” — Civil,  I fuppofe,  without  hopes-,  and 
military,  without  fears . 

Under  thefe  circumftances,  “ it  is  eafily  imagined,  the  prefent 
**  condition  of  fuch  a people  in  all  ranks  is  moft  deplorable,” 
p.  75  ; “ their  nobility  and  gentry  funk  very  low,  and  diminifti-  . 
4,1  ing  daily  both  in  number  and  credit,”  p.  76  ; “ they  are  forced 
to  live  meanly  and  obfcurelv  in  fome  corner  of  their  ruinous 
“ palaces ; and  patiently  endure  their  poverty  at  home ; their 
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(l  fpirits  (for  there  was  not  fo  much  as  a fong  or  tune  made  in 
“ three  years,  p.  96,)  as  well  as  eftates  grown  fo  mean,  that 
“ you  would  fcarce  believe  them  to  be  gentlemen  by  their  dif- 
“ courfe  and  garb." 

The  truth  of  all  which  foregoing  a (lemons  is  feen  in  nothing 
more  plainly  than  in  what  he  fully  delivers  to  us,  concerning 
the  extravagant  expences  which  the  Danes  are  at,  in  “ coaches, 
“ retinue,  cloaths,"  &c.  p.  83.  They  ride  abroad,  it  feems,  poor 
gentlemen  ! in  “ their  coaches  with  great  equipage,”  to  fliew 
“ how  patiently  they  endure  their  poverty  in  fome  obfcure  corner 
“ of  their  ruinous  palaces  !”  They  go  fo  “ very  fine  in  their  drefs, 

after  the  French  mode,”  p.  93.  and  are  fo  “ prodigal  in  their 
<£  cloaths,”  p.  S3,  “ that  you  would  fcarce  believe  them  to  be 
“ gentlemen  by  their  garb.” — “ Their  tables  are  fo  well  furnifhed 
“ with  difhes,”  p.  92,  and  their  gardens  afford  them  fruit  in 
“ fo  great  perfection,”  that  they  are  forced  to  feek  employments, 
**  that  they  may  eat  a piece  of  bread,”  p.  79.  81.  But,  if  they 
have  a mind  to  caroufe,  or  be  exceffive  in  their  drinking,  they 
have  “ Rhenifh  and  French  wines,"  p.  93,  to  do  it  with  : and 
upon  a merry  bout,  even  a boor  can  drop  a rixdollar,  for  a 
chiruping  dofe  of  “ brandy,”  p.  84  ; and,  though  he  has  neither 
plate  nor  “ filver  fpoon  in  his  cottage,”  p.  88,  yet  can  be  as 
merry  as  a prince,  and  has  “ clean  linen,”  p.  93.  (poor  flave!) 
p.  86;  and  a good  feather-bed,  (poor  Negro!)  p.  88,  to  go 
home  and  lye  down  on. 

To  conclude ; when  any  of  the  gentry  dye,  they  leave  fuck 
eftates  behind  them,  as  that  their  children  think  themfejves 
obliged  to  make  “ coftly  burials,”  and  raife  “ fumptuous  monu- 
“ ments,”  p.  94,  to  their  memory. 

Such  is  their  mifery  when  living  j fuck  their  ignominy  when 
/dead  J 
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C H A E.  IX. 

Of  the  Revenue. 

IET  us  in  .this  Chapter  follow  the  Author’s  advice,  p.  iop, 
and  “ meafure  Hercules  by  his  foot.”  If  what  has  gone 
before  does  not.  fuffice,  let  us  at  leaft  from  hence  take  the 
heigh?  of  his  fancy,  and  the  level  of  his  underftanding. 

He  does  indeed  throughout  the  whole  purfue  his  firft  defign  j 
which  is,  to  multiply  the  taxes,  and  yet  afterwards  to  leflen  the 
revenue.  With  what  art  he  does  jt,  and  with  what  refpedt  to 
truth,  the  following  inftances  may  convince  the  reader. 

Confumption,  or  excife  upon  things  confumable,  is  the  firft 
tax  he  mentions,  p.  ioo,  The  Danes  perhaps  took  their  pattern 
for  this  from  Holland.  But  here  the  Author,  to  multiply  the 
taxes,  makes  three  of  one ; for  he  fays,  “ There  are  befides 
f‘  fmaller  taxes  ; as,  thirdly,  upon  marriages,  where  every  couple 
“ marrying  pay  fo  much  for  their  licence,  according  to  their 
“ qualities,-  this  is  pretty  high,  and  comes  in  fome  cafes  to  30 
“ or  40  rixdollars.”  This  is  only  a branch  of  the  confumption  j 
where  it  is  decreed,  that  every  couple  that  marries  fhall  pay  a 
fmall  matter  to  the  King ; nor  is  this  pretty  high,  for  it  feldom 
amounts  among  the  common  people  higher  than  from  half  a 
rixdollar  to  a whole  one.’  But  paying  for  licences  for  marriage 
is  quite  another  thing.  People  of  quality,  that  will  not  have 
the  public  bans  thrice  proclaimed  in  the  churches,  and  befides 
defire  to  be  married  at  home  in  their  houfes  privately,  buy 
licenfes,  and  commonly  pay  10  rixdollars  for  them.  That  tax 
for  “ brewing,  grinding,  See.”  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  confump- 
tion paid  by  brewers  or  millers. 

“ Poll-money,”  he  fays,  p.  10 1,  “ is  fometimes  raifed  twice  a 
“ year.”  This  is  more  than  the  Danes  know  of  (or,  if  it  might 
have  happened,  is  extremely  rare)  ; and  in  raiding  this  tax,  more 
proportion  is  obfervecl  in  Denmark  between  the  fubftance  of  one 
and  another  than  any  where  elfe  : wherefore  it  is  very  far  front 
truth,  that  “ it  is  only  gueifed  at.” 

“ Fortification -tax,  or  money  raifed  for  or  upon  pretence  of 
“ making  fortifications,”  p.  101,  was  never  raifed  but  once, 
which  -was  three  years  ago  j nqj:  yy^s  it  done  then  upon  pretence , 
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bat  expended  upon  the  fortifications  of  Croneborg,  Renlborg, 
&c.  and  then,  to  eafe  the  fubjeci,  the  poll-tax  was  not  gathered 
that  year.  Marriage-tax  for  a daughter  of  Denmark  is  railed 
upon  occafion  (as  in  other  places)  ; but  that  “ under  this  name 
u occafion  is  taken  to  raife  more  than  the  portion,”  is  more  than 
any  one  can  pretend  to  demonflrate. 

“ Trade-money,”  p.  101,  “ where  every  tradefman  is  taxed  for 
41  the  exerciling  his  trade,  and  moreover  obliged  to  quarter 
w l'oldiers,”  is  a tax  never  heard  of ; except  what  a tradefmai)i 
pays  to  his  company  in  the  cities  where  he  begins  to  exercife 
his  trade,  and  this  is  very  unjuftly  called  a tax  to  the  King* 
and  then  he  is  obliged  to  quarter  fokliers,  not  as  a tradefman, 
but  a burgher. 

“ Ground-rent,”  he  fays,  p.  102,  “ is  paid  for  all  houfes  in 
“ Copenhagen,  or  any  other  towns  in  Denmark ; which  are 
“ taxed  by  the  King  when  he  pleafes.”  This  is  called  byjkat,  or 
town-tax,  and  is  contributed  towards  the  city-ftock,  and  is  a 
very  fraall  matter : nothing  near  4 per  cent,  as  he  afterwards,  p. 
103,  would  perfuade  us.  In  the  other  cities  of  Denmark,  this 
tax  was  never  known  to  be  paid  to  the  King  : but  in  Copenhagen 
fuch  a thing  may  have  happened  once,  inftead  of  another  tax 
which  then  ceafed. 

We  come  next  to  fix  very  edifying  pages,  viz.  p.  103,  104, 
105,  196,  197,  toS.;  where  any  one  that  is  curious  may  know 
■the  excifie  upon  muftard-feed,  eggs,  tripe,  and  coleworts  ; alfo 
upon  eels,  foap,  and  herrings  which  fheet  of  his  Book  can  be 
no  where  more  acceptable,  nor  of  greater  ufe,  than  for  the  more 
'Careful  prefervation  of  thofe  commodities,  when  they  arc  to  be 
carried  from  Leaden-hall  or  Newgate  market. 

“ Public-mills,”  it  Teems,  “ there  are,”  p.  109  ; “ where  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Copenhagen  are  bound  to  grind,  and  to  pay  the 
fums  above-mentioned  for  grinding.”-  There  are  fuch  mills ; 
but  they  caufe  no  new  tax  : and  what  is  paid  for  grinding  there, 
is  as  cheap  as  it  would  be  done  any  where  elfe  j they  being  ap- 
pointed only,  that  fo  the  confirm  prion -tax  may  not  be  avoided. 

Having  gone  a fecond  time  over  his  taxes,  and  given  an  ac- 
count of  feme  that  had  never  been,  and  others  that  have  feldom 
been  ; he  comes  at  laft,  p.  213,  to  one  u that  had  like  to  have 
been  : for,  if  the  King’s  only  daughter  h^d  been  married  to 
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“ the  Eleftor  of  Saxony,  as  fhe  was  about  to  be,  a tax  had  cer- 
tainly  been  levied.”  Perhaps  there  might  ! In  the  mean  time 
what  does  this  tax  do  here  ; efpecially  when  (in  the  very  next 
words)  he  fuppofes  that,  by  this,  an  Engliih  Reader  has  taken 
a furfeit  of  his  account  of  taxes  ? For,  if  he  muft  have  for- 
feited us,  it  might  have  been  with  fomething  to  the  purpofe.  I 
confefs  no  tax  the  Danes  lie  under  furfeits  me  half  fo  much,  as 
the  having  paid  three  Ihillings  for  fuch  a narrative. 

After  all  that  he  has  faid,  it  is  eafily  imagined,  that  a fleet  and 
army  cannot  be  maintained  without  taxes,  which  are  raifed  either 
upon  land,  by  poll-money  or  excife.  His  prefent  Majefty  has 
with  great  wifdom  caufed  ft  a valuation  of  all  houfes  in  cities, 
““and  an  admeafurement  of  all  lands  in  the  country,”  p.  no; 
from  whence  every  man  pays  in  proportion  to  his  eftate,  and 
ft  each  farm  is  taxed  higher  or  lower,  according  to  the  fertility 
ft  of  the  land,  feafonablenefs  of  the  year,  or  ability  of  the  land- 
lord,”  p.  iq  i.  “ So  there  is  an  equality  of  the  taxes,  and  the 
manner  of  taxing,”  p.  247.  This  makes  the  people  both  wil- 
ling and  able  to  bear  them  : and  as  the-  contrary,  viz.  unequal 
taxation,  was  the  caufe  of  the  alteration  of  the  government,  fq 
this  is  the  prefervation  of  it. 

Were  Denmark  in  “ a profound  peace,”  as  the  Author  imagines, 
p.  1 14 ; then  he  might  have  cried  out  with  fome  reafon,  “ Pax 
ft  fervientibus  gravior  eft,  quam  liberis  bellum.”  But,  when 
the  greateft  princes  in  Europe  are  in  arms,  during  the  noife  and 
tumult  of  war,  the  peace  of  Denmark  cannot  be  fo  “ profound,” 
And  I believe  that  it  is  no  ill  maxim  for  a neuter  prince  to  take 
care,  whilft  his  neighbours  are  in  war,  that  the  conqueror  fhall 
not  be  able  to  hurt  him.  Denmark  endeavours  to  do  this,  and 
accordingly  keeps  up  a fleet  and  army  ; fo  that,  “ if  a war  fhould 
ft  happen,”  he  need  not  be  in  fufpenfe  ft  whether  his  iubjedls 
ft  could  poilibly  bear  a greater  burthen,”  p.  no;  for  there  would 
not  be  a neceflity  for  much  more  towards  maintaining  them; 
and  then,  befides  the  difciplining  of  the  men,  there  would  be  all 
that  charge  faved,  which  attends  upon  the  levying  of  new 
foldiers. 

From  this  account  of  taxes,  the  Author  brings  us  to  a cata* 
|ogue  of  other  miferies : “ The  number  of  trading  Ihips  is  de- 
ft created,  and  does  not  come  up  to  what  it  did  within  thefe 
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**  thirty  years,”  p.  1 1 6 ; u and  the  foreign  trade  of  Norway  !s 
f‘  confiderably  diminifhed  fince  their  late  quarrel  with  the  Dutch,” 
p.  1 1 5 : whereas,  in  truth,  the  trade  never  was  greater  than  it 
is  now ; and  the  Dutch  can  fo  little  be  fupplied  with  their  wooden 
commodities  from  Sweden,  that  they  are  glad  to  re-fix  their 
commerce  with  Norwav  again. 

He  gives  us,  p.  1x7,  his  computation  of  the  fhips  that  trade 
thither,  and  that  pafs  the  found  yearly  : but  I never  liked  his 
computations,  becaufe  I have  before  found  him  wrong  in  his 
arithmetick ; and  at  prefent  there  is  a difference  that  I cannot 
eafily  reconcile.  In  his  Chapter  of  the  Sound,  p.  23,  24,  25,11c 
recites  “ a letter  from  a very  underflanding  perfon,  March  3 r, 
“ 1691,”  which  gives  him  to  underhand,  “ that,  fince  the  peace 
“ with  Sweden,  the  Sound  has  not  yielded  above  80,000  rix* 
“dollars  per  annum-,  and  the  lah  year  part,  it  did  not  reach  to 
“ full  70,000.”  Now,  if  I fhould  have  believed  his  “ underhand- 
“ ing  friend,”  what  a mihake  I might  have  run  into  ! For,  when 
the  Author  himfelf  comes  to  give  us  Iris  opinion  of  it,  p.  115, 
he  fays,  that,  “ in  the  years  1690  and  1691,  it  amounted  not  to 
“ much  more  than  65,000  rixdollars,  at  which  rate  we  may  judge 
“ it  likely  to  continue.”  Seeing  this  difagreement  between  him 
and  his  “ underhanding  friend  ;”  what  credit  can  w'e  hrangets 
give  to  the  letter  of  advice,  when  there  are  at  leah  4000  rix- 
dollars, in  the  account  between  them,  which  he  will  not  take  his 
friend's  word  for? 

“ There  is  another  branch  of  the  King’s  revenue,”  p.  117, 
“ which  is  leah  confiderable,  and  arifes  from  the  rents  of  the 
f*  crown-lands  and  confifcated  ehates.  The  latter  are  in  the 
f*  King’s  hands,  either  upon  account  of  forfeiture  for  treafon  and 
“ other  crimes,  or  by  reafon  of  debt  and  non-payment  of  taxes ; 
“ but,  notwithhanding  this  addition  of  lands,  the  King  is  io  far 
“ from  being  the  richer,  that  he  is  the  poorer  for  it.”  Ami 
were  tlye  thing  true,  ‘‘  that  ehates  fell  in  to  the  crown  rather 
f(  than  pay  taxes,”  it  would  be  great  pity  that  the  King  fhould 
receive  any  advantage  by  them  ! But  fuch  furrenders  are  as 
imaginary  as  his  confifcations  for  treafon  and  other  crimes.:  for 
Denmark  is  that  happy  country,  where,  according  to  his  own 
words,  p.  139,  “ you  never  hear  of  any  perfon  guilty  of  the 
.‘'crime  of  treafon  againh  the  King;  there  are  no  clippers  and 
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**  coiners,  no  robbers  upon  the  high-way,  nor  houfe-breakers.” 
So  that  if  he,  being  an  exa<ft  arithmetician,  will  put  together 
die  rents  of  eftates  given  to  the  King  rather  than  pay  taxes ; 
die  rents  of  eftates  confifcated  for  treafon ; rents  of  eftates  for- 
feited for  coining,  robbing,  and  houfe-breaking,  to  the  money 
arifing  to  his  Majefty  from  “ the  tax  which  might  have  been,” 
j>.  ii  j;  the  fum  total  will  probably  be  juft  nothing. 

But  farther,  as  for  this  fort  of  land,  “ it  generally  turns  to 
**  foreft,  and  contributes  to  his  diverfton,  though  little  to  his 
**  purfe,”  p.  1 1 8.  It  is  a fign  his  purfe  needs  no  fupply,  when 
he  can  afford  fo  much  ground  for  his  diverfton.  “ And  then 
64  the  royal  palaces  run  to  decay,”  ibid. ; and  fo  they  do  in  all 
countries,  when  the  prince  is  better  pleafed  with  another  fitua- 
tion.  As  for  feveral  of  the  King  of  Denmark’s  palaces,  they 
are;  old  uncouth  buildings,  ufed  by  former  Kings,  difufed  now, 
and  therefore  not  kept  in  fo  good  order  as  Fredericklborg,  Jagerf- 
borg,  and  others,  where  the  King  palles  fome  part  of  the  year. 

The  Author,  it  feems,  has  met  with  another  “ underftanding 
*4  pcrfon,”  p.  119,  who  has  informed  him  in  feveral  things;  as, 
firft,  “ that  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  any  rational  computation 
**  of  tlie  running  caffi  of  thefe  kingdoms,”  or  indeed  of  any 
kingdom  befides  this;  and  fo  his  labour  might  have  been  fuper- 
feded;  “ certainly  it  is  but  very  little,  and  not  near  the  hundredth 
“ part  of  that  of  England,”  ibid.  When  he  is  able  to  give  a 
rational  computation  of  the  running  calh  of  England,  then  it 
will  be  time  enough  to  guefs  what  proportion  that  of  Denmark 
may  bear  to  it : but,  till  I find  that  underftanding  per  fens  agree 
in  the  computation  of  that  of  my  own  country,  I fhall  defpair 
of  finding  them  exaft  as  to  that  of  another.  If  “ they  have  no- 
“ cafe  by  them,  and  are  indebted  over  head  and  ears  to  their 
et  creditors  at  Amfterdam  and  Hamburgh,”  ibid,  how  comes 
it  to  pafs  that  the  Danife  merchants  have  fo  good  credjt  in  both 
thofe  cities,  and  how  come  they  ^to  have  it  in  London  ? “ But 
“ the  officers  of  the  army  tranfport  their  money  to  other  coun- 
44  tries.”  This  may  be  true  in  fome  very  few  inftances ; but, 
for  the  mod  part,  thefe  officers  are  Danes,  or  married  and  fettled 
in  Denmark,  as  has  before  been  intimated.  44  That  few  or 
44  none  of  the  minifters  of  ftate  purchafe  any  lands,”  p.  118,  is 
as  true  as  other  of  his  remarks ; for  there  is  no  public  minifter, 
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tie  he  Dane  or  not,  that  has  not  one,  two,  or  more  feats,  with  lands 
appertaining  to  them,  in  the  country.  “ That  thefe  kingdoms 
“ confume  more  of  foreign  commodities  than  their  own  prod u if 
“ can  countervail,”  ibid,  cannot  certainly  be  faid  of  Norway,  nor 
of  feveral  provinces  of  Denmark,  as  Jutland,  Laaland,  &c.  ; and 
any  perfon  who  has  the  leaft  knowledge  of  their  traffick  will 
eafily  confute  this  affertion.  As  for  “ running  of  brafs-money 
“ amongft  the  common  people,”  it  is  as  farthings  amongft  us.  Their 
filver  coin  is  very  good  in  refpeft  of  feveral  other  nations,  al- 
though not  equal  to  Sterling  ; but,  whether  the  goodnefs  of  coin 
be  a way  to  preferve  running  cafli  in  a kingdom,  may  perhaps 
hereafter  come  to  be  confidered  by  the  Englifh. 

Under  thefe  circumftances,  I cannot  think  this  “ underftand- 
“ ing  perfon”  a competent  judge  of  the  running  cafh  of  Den- 
mark 5 any  more  than  I take  the  Author  to  be  of  the  King  of 
Denmark’s  revenue,  though  he  is  fo  very  particular  as  to  make 
it  “ two  millions  two  hundred  twenty-two  thoufand  rixdollars,” 
p.  122.  And  I am  the  more  confirmed  in  this  opinion,  becaufe, 
the  taxes  not  being  every  year  the  fame,  the  revenue  received  by 
feveral  officers,  and  no  account  given  but  to  the  King  himfelf, 
the  calculation  of  the  revenue  can  hardly  be  made  by  thofe  who 
are  moft  employed  in  thefe  affairs  at  the  court,  much  lefs  by  a 
./foreigner. 

“To  conclude  with  Norway  : the  revenue  of  the  Southern  part 
“ amounts  to  between  five  and  fix  hundred  thoufand  rixdollars, 
f(  and  of  the  Northern  to  between  two  and  three  hundred  thou- 
“ fand  ; and  fo  the  total  may  be,  communibus  annis,  800,000 
M rixdollars.”  So  fays  the  Author,  p.  117.  But,  when  he 
comes  to  fum  up  the  whole  revenue,  p.  121,  there  all  the 
revenue  of  Norway  comes  but  to  700,000  rixdollars.  Were 
their  Ioffes  in  Denmark  to  be  fo  great,  “ the  natives,”  p.  120, 
“ might  well  think  that  it  was  impoffible  for  the  taxes  to  con- 
“ tinue  ; and  wifh  for  an  invader,  fince  they  have  little  or  no 
“ property  to  lofe.”  For  you  were  pleafed,  Sir,  to  drop  four 
thoufand  rixdollars  in  the  cuftoms  of  the  Sound;  and  here  you 
defalk  a hundred  thoufand  rixdollars  more.  Might  I advife, 
whatever  foreigners  may  be  preferred  in  the  Danifh  court,  you 
ihould  never  come  into  the  treafury,  if  you  can  make  up  your 
j^ccompts  no  better. 

CHAP, 
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CHAP.  X. 

Of  the  Army,  Fleet,  and  Fortrejfes. 

TH  E Author  begins  this  Chapter  with  bewailing  the  mifery 
of  Denmark,  that  the  revenue  is  expended  upon  a handing 
army,  and  upon  the  maintaining  of  a fleet  and  fortreiies  : and  if 
Denmark  had  not  fufficient  reafons  for  the  maintenance  of  all  thefe, 
they  would  have  juft  caufe  to  complain; 

But  it  feems  it  is  “ the  King  of  France,  that  great  mafter  of  the 
“ art  of  reigning,  that  has  inftrufted  the  court  of  Denmark,”  p.123  ; 
“ and  the  King  is  his  pupil,”  p.  124 : and  in  purfuance  to  fuch  a 
char  after,  he  has  taught  him  “ the  pernicious  fecret  of  making  one 
4(  part  of  the  people  both  the  bridle  and  fcourge  to  the  other.”  This 
is  not  fo  great  a fecret,  but  that  it  has  been  known  and  praftifed  in 
all  ages  and  countries  ; that,  when  one  part  of  a nation  is  faftious 
and  mutinous,  the  more  honeft  and  fober  part  fhould  bridle  them  ; 
and  if  part  of  a nation  rebel,  the  other,  that  is  for  quietnefs, 
fhould  endeavour  to  fcourge  and  correft  them.  But,  God  be 
thanked  ! Denmark  has  no  occafton  for  an  army  upon  thefe  ac- 
counts, nor  neceffity  of  going  to  France  for  fuch  a maxim. 
In  the  next  place,  “ France  has  taught  him  to  raife  more  men 
“ than  Iris  country  can  maintain,”  p.  1 24.  Very  well ! and  then 
his  own  prudence  teaches  him  to  difband  fuch  as  he  thinks  un- 
neceflary  or  burthenfome  to  him,  as  he  has  done  feveral  times. 
But  the  great  thing  that  he  has  taught  him  is,  “ that  foldiers  arc 
t(  the  only  true  riches,”  p.  125 — 127.  The  thing  that  the  Au- 
thor would  here  refleft  upon  is,  that  the  German  Princes  often 
receive  money,  before  they  will  fend  their  troops  into  a foreign 
feryice  ; and  hence  he  would  infer,  “ that  at  prefent  foldiers  are 
« grown  as  faleable  ware  as  fheep  and  oxen,”  p.  125.  What  a 
Arrange  country  muft  this  be,  “ where  the  foldiers  are  fheep  and 
“ oxen,  and  the  peafants  timber-trees  !”  p.  86.  But  the  King 
of  Denmark  efteems  his  foldiers  to  be  his  wealth,  only  as  he  can 
make  them  fervic.eable  to  his  allies,  or  as  they  preferve  his  fub? 
jefts  from  any  foreign  attempts,  and  fo  are  the  caufe  of  quiet,  and 
confequently  of  “ true  riches.” 

Yer,  whatever  the  matter  is,  it  happens,  p.  127,  that  the  pupil 
improves  bur  ill  upon  the  example  which  the  French  King  I13S 
let  him.  “ The  toad  may  emulate  the  ox,  and  fwell ; but  he 
% ' “ fhalj 
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fhall  fooner  burft  than  equal  him,”  p.  127.  Truly  a very  de- 
cent fnnilitude  for  a couple  of  crowned  heads  ! I find  the 
Author  mightily  taken  with  this  kind  of  animals  ; for, 
fpeaking  with  reference  to,  and  commendation  of,  the  laws  of 
Denmark,  p.232,  he  fays,  “ there  is  no  plant  or  infeft,  how 
“ venomous  or  mean  foever,  but  is  good  for  fomething.”  Upon, 
which,  a friend  of  mine  obferved,  that  there  may  be  a creature  in 
the  world,  that  has  as  much  venom  and  malice  as  any  vermin, 
and  yet  be  good  for  nothing. 

It  were  to  be  wiffied  that  there  could  be  a remedy  found  for 
keeping  up  fo  great  a number  of  foldiers  as  are  at  prefent  in 
Europe.  But  his  own  words,  p.  126,  “ that  none  of  the  Kings 
“ or  Princes,  though  endowed  with  a more  peaceable  fpirit  and 
“ better  judgement  than  the  reft,  dares  lead  the  dance  and  difarm, 
“ for  fear  of  his  armed  neighbours,”  excufe  not  only  the  King  of 
Denmark,  but  thofe  other  Kings  whom  he  obliquely  would 
blame  upon  this  occafion. 

To  give  a lift  of  the  Daniffi  officers,  would  be  too  nice,  and  is 
continually  variable.  However,  the  King  of  Denmark  may  be 
faid  to  have  above  twenty  thoufand  men  in  pay,  befides  thofe  that 
are  in  the  Emperor’s  and  the  King  of  England’s  fervice.  I have 
before  given  an  account  of  the  foldiery ; only  I muft  add  this 
farther,  that  when  he  fays,  “ the  troopers  are  maintained  by  their 
“ peafants,”  p.  135,  the  Reader  muft  know,  that  there  are  parti- 
cular peafants  living  on  lands  in  the  country,  that  are  appropriated 
to  this  ufe  ; fo  that  fuch  a peafant  as  contributes  to  the  main- 
taining of  thefe  troopers  pay  the  lefs,  both  rent  and  taxes.  “ That 
“ thefe  troopers  are  none  of  the  beft  foldiers,”  ibid,  is  reported 
by  this  Author ; becaufe  he  confeffes  “ they  are  generally  na- 
“ rives,”  ibid.  Yet  King  William  has  judged  far  better  of  the 
three  regiments  of  horfe  that  he  had  from  Denmark ; the  half 
part  of  which  behaved  themfelves  fo  well  in  the  battle  of  Landen 
(for  the  other  half  was  with  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg),  that 
his  Majefty  was  pleafed  to  compliment  their  colonels  particularly 
upon  the  bravery  and  valour  of  their  troops. 

The  Author  gives  us  a reafon,  p.  135,  why  there  are  not  more 
natives  in  the  army } “ becaufe  the  landlords,  whofe  flaves  they 
“ are>  can  hinder  them  from  entering  into  the  King’s  fervice, 
“ and  remand  them  if  any  ffiould  offer  fo  to  do.”  This  is  true 
only  of  the  ‘VQrnede,  whofe  condition  has  heretofore  been  de- 

fcribed  : 
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fcribed  : but  it  is  an  apparent  proof  that  the  King  of  Denmark  is 
not  fo  arbitrary  as  he  would  make  him,  and  that  the  Danes  have 
not  entirely  loft  their  property ; fince  they  have  fuch  an  autho- 
rity as  to  be  able  to  deny  their  King  the  taking  of  men  from  their 
farms,  though  they  are  to  be  employed  In  the  fervlce  of  their 
country. 

As  for  the  French  officers,  which  he  fays  are  in  the  army  ; the 
moft  part  of  them  are  fuch  as  have  been  forced  to  leave  their 
country  for  the  fake  of  religion  : and  Denmark  thinks  it  a duty 
and  honour  to  be  able  to  grant  them  protection. 

In  his  account  of  the  fortifications*  p.  143,  inftead  of  faying 
that  Nakfkowis  of  no  defence,  he  might  have  faid,  that  Nakfkow 
is  a good  fortrefs  ; which  it  Ihewed  in  the  war  with  Sweden,  when 
it  longer  refilled  the  enemy  than  moft  of  the  other  towns.  He 
fpeaks  as  llightly  of  the  fortifications  of  Copenhagen  in  this 
place,  p.  144,  as  he  did  before ; although  that,  and  not  Renf- 
burg,  ibid,  is  the  moft  confiderable  place  for  ftrength  that  the 
King  of  Denmark  has.  Neither  is  Nyborg  fo  much  out  cf  re- 
pair; nor  Fredericks-hall,  which  is  the  ftrorigeft  place  in  Norway 
by  natural  fituation,  fo  much  commanded  by  the  neighbouring 
hill  as  he  would  infinuate. 

In  the  account  of  the  fleet,  which  he  makes  to  confift  of  but 
two  and  thirty  Ihips,  p.  14  1,  he  has  omitted  feveral ; and  as  to 
-what  he  fays,  “ that  it  was  never  fet  to  fea  thus  equipt,”  p.  142, 
the  late  wars  with  Sweden  may  fufficiently  confute  him  : and  yet 
the  King  of  Denmark  had  much  fewer  Ihips  then  than  he  has  at 
prefent.  The  Danes  and  Norlh  are  very  good  feamen  : the 
Dutch  are  mightily  defirous  of  them,  and  confequently  have 
feveral  in  their  fervice ; yet  not  fo  but  that  they  would  return 
upon  occafion  ; and  indeed  all  the  feamen  are  fo  ready  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  King’s  fervice,  that  there  is  no  need  of  prefling,  to 
man  the  fleet.  To  make  this  the  more  eafv,  the  fea  officers  are 
kept  in  pay  during  a peace  as  well  as  in  time  of  war ; and  fo  are 
the  feamen,  who  have  a faiary,  and  are  employed  in  the  Bremer 
holm,  in  working  upon  all  materials  necelTary  for  the  naval 
fervice.  As  for  the  fea  provilion  of  the  Danes,  which  he  fays  is 
very  bad  ; the  contrary  will  eafily  be  evinced  by  any  that  have 
experience  of  it.  “ The  mutiny  of  the  feamen,”  p.  138,  and 
“ the  befieging  the  King  in  his  palace,”  p.  139,  is  a mere  ftory  ; 
for  “ in  Denmark  are  no  mutineers,”  p.  246.  But  it  may  have 

happened 
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happened  that  the  Teamens  wives  may  have  had  complaints  to  the 
lords  of  the  admiralty  : now,  the  admiralty  being  oppofite  to  the 
caftle,  their  flocking  thither,  perhaps  to  this  over-curious  Gentle- 
man, who  is  troubled  with  feveral  “ aftive  qualities  which  liberty 
“ and  freedom  beget,”  p.  75,  and  has  his  head  always  full  of  com- 
motions, may  have  Teemed  to  have  been  a mutiny. 

\9.-%  *•♦/*  \9S 

CHAP.  XI. 

Of  the  Court. 

TO  give  charafters  of  living  princes  and  public  minifters  cf 
ilate,  muil  be  a thing  very  difficult  : it  is  not  eafy  for  die 
man  who  would  make  them  to  Tet  afide  paffion  or  partiality; 
and,  mens  tempers,  humours,  inclinations,  and  interells,  daily 
nay  hourly  varying,  it  is  hard  to  fix  a lafting  charafifer  upon.  » 
man,  till  we  fee  the  whole  thread  and  tenour  of  his  life  and  actions. 
This  is  one  reafon  why  I do  not  defer  To  much  to  the  characters 
which  the  Author  gives  in  this  Chapter.  Befides,  when  I have 
found  him  miftaken  in  his  account  and  defeription  of  things 
which  are  fenfible  and  permanent,  I lhall  be  much  more  cautious 
how  I truft  him  as  to  his  notions  of  men,  who  are  mutable  and 
various  ; efpecially  when  he  would  make  his  fearch  into  the  ne- 
edles of  their  mind,  and  there  difeover  their  very  thoughts  and 
“ iincerity,”  p.  168.  For,  if  the  Author’s  converfation  belike 
his  writing,  a man  might  be  very  free  and  open  in  his  temper, 
and  yet  appear  refervedto  him;  for  it  is  the  opinion  taken  of 
the  man  which  makes  one  difclofe  one’s  felf  to  him.  And  I am 
the  more  confirmed  in  not  relying  upon  thefe  characters,  becaufe, 
in  the  fame  Chapter,  when  he  is  to  give  us  an  account  of  fo  con- 
fiderable  a court,  he  tells  us  things  fo  very  ridiculous — as, 
that  I mull  go  “ for  an  idea  of  the  Danilh  court  to  Tome  Englifli 
“ noblemen,”  p.  159.  Methinks,  “ the  horfe  and  foot  guards,  and 
“ trabands,  the  kettle-drums,  the  trumpets,  which  are  in  perfection, 
“ and,  being  ranged  in  a large  place  before  the  palace,  proclaim 
“ aloud  the  very  minute  when  he  fits  down  to  table,”  declare  to 
me  that  there  is  Tome  difference. — “ That  few  or  no  gentlemen 
“ that  have  no  employments  come  to  court,”  p.  159.  I cannot 
imagine  whither  men  mould  go,  or  where  they  Ihould  Tooner  pay 
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their  attendance,  for  the  obtaining  of  preferment,  if  they  have  any 
hopes  or  merits  to  deferve  it. — “ That  the  King’s  children,  domef- 
“ tic  and  foreign  minifters,  officers  of  the  army  and  houfehold, 
tf  who  appear  in  the  anti-chamber  and  bed-chamber,  feldom 
“amount  to  above  the  number  of  twenty  or  thirty,”  p.  159.  I 
cannot  think  the  number  feldom  to  exceed  thirty,  when  the  royal 
family  is  fo  numerous  as  to  make  feven  of  them  ; and  methinks 
courtcfy,  duty,  or  intereft  at  leaf!:,  might  bring  four  and  twenty 
more,  to  make  above  thirty. — “ That  there  is  a plentiful  table,  but 
“the  meat  is  drefl  after  their  own  manner,”  p.  158.  Ridi- 
culous ! Is  not  the  King  of  Spain’s  dreft  after  his  own  manner  ? — 
There  are  abundance  more  of  the  like  particulars,  which  I ffiall 
omit;  only  this  one,  where  he  fays,  “ That  King  Frederick  had 
“ once  the  thoughts  of  making  the  prefent  Count  Guldenlew 

King  of  Norway  ; which  has  been  remembered  to  his  preju- 
“ dice,”  p.  155  : for  it  is  what  was  never  heard  of  in  Denmark 
nor  could  that  thought  have  been  confident  with  fuch  a King’s 
great  wifdom.  I muff,  for  thefe  reafons,  beg  the  Author’s  par- 
don, if  I do  not  give  an  entire  belief  to  his  characters  ; and  the 
Readers,  for  my  not  giving  any  of  the  fame  perfons  myfelf : but 
with  a very  fhort  defcription  of  the  court  conclude  this  Chapter. 

The  King  of  Denmark’s  great  and  royal  qualities  make  him 
univerfally  beloved  by  his  people  ; and  the  Queen,  by  her  good- 
nefs,  obliges  them  to  the  fame  affe£lion,  and  makes  her  difference 
in  opinion  from  them  fcarce  dilcernible.  Frederick  the  Prince 
Royal,  in  his  late  travels,  where-ever  he  came,  appeared  accom- 
plifhed  and  very  gracious  ; and  at  home  he  is  admired,  for  having 
fuch  a temper  as  will  follow  his  father’s  example,  and  purfue  his 
defigns  for  the  eafe  and  profperity  of  his  (objects.  Prince  Chriftian 
has  all  the  vigour  and  gaiety  of  youth  ; and  the  two  younger 
Princes  Charles  and  William  give  great  hopes,  agreeable  to  their 
refpeftive  ages ; and  the  Princefs  Sophia  Hedewig  has  all  that 
beauty  and  fweetnefs,  which  will  one  day  render  fome  young 
Prince  happy.  The  minifters  of  ftate,  who  compofe  the  council, 
as  Guldenlew,  Reventlaw,  &c.  are  perfons  of  honour  and  fide- 
lity to  their  matter;  by  whole  advice  affairs  are  fo  managed,  that 
he  has  love  at  home,  and  honour  abroad.  Though  the  court  has 
not  all  that  luxury  which  may  be  in  fome  more  Southern  climates, 
yet  there  is  decency  and  a fufficient  grandeur  : nor  is  it  ftrange 
that  a yarlike  Prince  and  nation  fhould  exprefs  their  magnificence 
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by  things  fuitable,  as  the  attendance  of  horfe  and  foot  guards# 
kettle-drums,  and  trumpets  ; and  confequently  that  the  King’s 
diverfions  Ihould  be  the  reviewing  of  his  troops,  or  hunting  in  its 
proper  feafon,  as  an  exercife  becoming  a foldier.  Thefe  occafion 
frequent  removals  of  the  court ; which  can  go  no  where  to  a finer 
place  than  Frederickiburg,  which,  though  it  be  not  built  after 
the  modern  architecture,  yet  may  be  elteemed  one  of  the  plea- 
fanteft  palaces  in  Europe.  The  ladies  likewife  have  their  diver- 
fions j not  only  in  the  hunting  of  deer  and /wans,  but  the  nicer 
ones  of  their  fleds,  mufick,  mafquerades,  and  comedies.  To  in- 
creafe  the  grandeur  of  the  court,  the  King  has  two  orders  o£ 
knighthood.  The  firft,  being  that  of  the  Elephant,  is  given  only 
to  foreign  Princes,  or  fubje&s  of  the  higheft  deferts  and  qualities. 
The  other,  which  is  the  order  of  Danebroge,  was  inftituted  long, 
ago  j but  not,  as  our  Author  fays,  “ by  one  King  Dan,  who 
**-  law  a white  crofs  with  red  edges  defcend  from  heaven,  and 
“ and  thereupon  inftituted  the  order,”  p<  178.  For  King 
Waldemarll,  fighting  againft  the  Iflanders  in  the  year  1219, 
faw,  or  pretended  to  fee,  this  banner  defcend  from  heaven,  which 
was  followed  by  a great  victory ; and  in  remembrance  of  this, 
the  order  of  Danebroge  was  inftituted.  This  was  laid  afide  as. 
great  while,  but  revived  by  his  prefent  Majefty.  The  knights 
are  inferior  to  thofe  of  the  Elephant;  yet  they  are  both  fewer  in- 
number,  p.  179,  and  greater  in  honour  by  far,  than  the  baronets 
in  England. 

As  to  the  rank  and  precedency  of  all  great  officers  and  other 
perlons,  the  Author  has  given  us  an  ordonnance  in  French  con- 
cerning it,  which  was  publifhed  in  1680.  It  is  true  that  his  ac- 
count is  to  reprefent  Denmark  as  it  flood  in  1692.  However,  ic 
is  llrange  that  fo  curious  and  exaft  a man  ffiould  have  no  cor- 
refpondence  there  from  9.2  till  94,  when  his  Book  was  publiffied  ; 
for  then  he  might  have  known  that,  by  a new  ordonnance,  dated 
nth  of  February,  1693,  this  old  ordonnance  of  our  Author’s  is 
altered  in  abundance  of  particulars,  fo  that  he  has  nine  whole 
pages  of  his  Book,  that,  by  his  negligence,  are  entirely  good 
For  nothing. 
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chap.  xrr. 

*FtSe  Difpofition  and  Inclinations  of  tie  King  of  Denmark  toward 

bis  Neighbours. 

THIS  Chapter  feerris  to*  labour  under  the  fame  difficulties 
with  the  former  for,  as  we  fee  the  kterefts  of  Princes  are' 
changeable,  fo  are  their  inclinations  ; upon  which  reafon  I fhall 
leave  hint- to  dive  into-' the  hearts  of  men  and  the  cabinets  of 
Princes,  and  only  fee  whether  hrs  matter  of  fa£t  be  abfolutely  true  : 
for,  that  being  the  foundation,  according  as  that  appears,  we  fhall 
be  able  to  give  our  opinion  of  his  fuperftrufture. 

Firffy  as  this  Author  is  a mighty  lover  of  feditions  within  a 
kingdom)  fo  he  is  of  animofities  and  quarrels  without':  there- 
fore his  prefage  is  very  common,  and  often  repeated,  “ That 
there  will  be  a frefh’  war  between  Denmark  and  Sweden.”  But, 
on  the  contrary,  they  rather  grow  greater  friends  every  day  thaw 
other;'  rior  has  there  been  a ftrifter  alliance- between  thofe  crowns'’ 
than  is  at  preftnt,  which  has  been  lately  renewed  by  folemn  treaties. 
Secondly,  “ Whenever,”  fays  he,  “ we  pteafe  to  carefs  the  one 
**  at  the  expence  of- the  other,  this  feeming  knot  Will  difcover  the 
“ weaknefs  ofthe  contexture,  and  probably  drffolve  ofitfelf,”  p.192; 
Thefe  two  Princes  are  not  to  be  fuppofed  to  break  folemn  oaths 
and  treaties  for  a little  interefl  that  may  be  proffered  them  by 
England  and  Holland-:  and  we  faw  this  laft  year,  when  the  Danes' 
flopt  the  Dutch  fhips  in  the  Sound,  the  Swede,  although  never 
fo  much  care  (Ted,  could  not  he  prevailed  with  to  go  off  from  the 
King  of  Denmark’s  interefl)  or  take  any  other  party  ; but  con- 
tributed what  he  could,  to  procure  a fatisfaflion  for  his  confederate. 

Thirdly,  “ That  the  alliance,  by  the  King  of  Sweden’s  having 
u married  the  other’s  filler,  is  not  of  any  moment  towards  a good 
correfpondence,”  p.  192,  is  nor  altogether  fo  certain  ; for  this 
Queen,  whilft  Are  lived,  was  tire  greatefl  tie  between  thefe  two 
nations;  Sire  Was  the  delight  of  them  both ; and  that  not  without 
reafon,  for  fee  had  all  the  accomplifhntents  of  piety,  wifdomy 
goodnefa,  and  alh other  virtues  t-  fo  that  Sweden  I6ves  Denmark’ 
for  nothing  more  than  the  having  received  from;  thence  a Qtreen- 
for  whom'  they  had  fo  great  a veneration.- 

Fourthly,  he  wrongs  the  King  of  Sweden,  when  be  fays,  p.  193, 
**  that  he  fhewed  roldnefs  and  indifference  enough  to  his-  Queen.” 
He  “ % virtuous  Prince,”  ibid,-  and  fhe  “ an  accompli  fhed 
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**  Princefs,”  ibid. ; and  yet  “ coldnefs  and  indifference  !”  What 
is  this  but  a contradiction  ? But  the  matter  of  faCt  is  this,  that 
never  a greater  love  and  efteem  could  be  had  for  a Queen,  than 
this  King  had  for  his  ; which  was  manifeftly  enough  ftiewn  by 
the  deep  affliction  her  death  threw  him  into,  fo  that  he  woutdL 
fcarce  admit  of  cdnfolation  : and  Sweden  never  heard  of  fuch  a 
fumptuoufnefs  and  magnificence  as  that  wherewith  her  burial  was 
accompanied. 

Fifthly,  whatever  he  orhinates  concerning  “ the  Swedes  avoid- 
“ ing  a farther  matrimonial  tie  with  Denmark,”  p.  193  ; yet  it  is 
true,  that  the  general  report  of  the  world  is  concerning  a double 
marriage,  between  the  Prince  Royal  of  Denmark  and  the  Princefs 
of  Sweden,  as  alfo  between  the  Prince  Royal  of  Sweden  and  the 
Princefs  of  Denmark,  If  fo,  where  is  this  Gentleman’s  affarance 
bf  the  impoflibility  of  a farther  matrimonial  tie  ; or  the  certainty 
bf  the  Prince  of  Holflein’s  being  contrafted  to  the  Princefs  of 
Sweden,  whom  he  falfely  calls,  p.  193,  the  only  daughter  of  the 
“King  of  Sweden;”  this  King  having  two  PrincefieS  living  by 
the  lately  deceafed  Queen  ? 

Sixthly,  as  the  Author  is  pretty  near,  in  gueffing  that  “ the 
“ King  of  Denmark  Would  not  fit  down  with  the  Duke  of  Zell’s 
thrufling  himfelf  into  the  Dutcliy  of  Saxe  Lunenburg  fo  he 
is  out  bf  the  way,  when  he  fays  that  “ the  King  of  Sweden 
“ would  uphold  the  Lunenburg  family,  though  fecretly  for 
the  Swede  was  one  of  the  chief  mediators  that  made  the  Duke  of 
Zell  demolifh  Ratzeburg  laft  year,  and  give  the  King  of  Den- 
mark the  fatisfaClion  which  he  defired. 

Seventhly,  when  he  fay  S3  “ that  the  Duke  of  Hoi  Rein  has,  by 
the  After  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  iflue,  a very  hopeful  Prince 
one  fliould  think  he  has  no  more  iffue  than  this  only  fon  : whereas 
the  Duke  of  Holftein  has  feveral  children  of  both  fexes. 

C H A P.  XIIL 

The  Manner  of  dfpojfejfng  and  reforing  the  Diike  of  Eolfein 

Gottorp. 

AN  Y one  who  reads  this  and  the  foregoing  Chapter  will  fee 
the  Author’s  partiality  for  the  Duke  bf  Holftein.  He 
feems  to  have  undertaken  his  caufe,  and  to  difplay  it  in  all  its 
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beft  colours  and  brightnefs.  It  were  an  eafy  thing,  in  anfwer  fo 
all  this,  to  tranferibe  the  King  of  Denmark’s  manifefto  upon  this 
occaiion  ; which  thofe  who  are  curious  may  confult  if  they  pleafe, 
it  having  been  fpread  about  all  Germany.  But  I ft  all  avoid 
middling  with  any  j unification  of  the  King  of  Denmark  upon 
this  account the'  reafon  is,  becaufe  there  is  at  prefent  an-  entire 
reconciliation  between  the  King  and  his  brother-in-lavv  the 
Duke  ; and  laft  year  they  met  together  with  great  friendftip  in 
Holftein.  Now  reconciliation  clears  up  a thoufand  things,  which 
diftruft,  jealoufy,  or  mifunderftanding,  may  have  call  before  one  : 
what  heretofore  may  have  feemed  unkind  or  unjuft,  then  will  ap- 
pear to  have  been  neceffary  ; but,  efpeciaily  upon  the  renewing 
ef  friendftip,  there  ftould  be  no  jnftification  of  former  proceed- 
ings made  by  either  party  ; for  fuch  j unification  ftews  as  if  the 
breach  were  not  thoroughly  repaired,  and  will  give  a handle  for 
future  difputes  and  difficulties  : fince  no  reconcilement  will  be 
perfect,  but  fuch  as  carries  along  with  it  an  entire  oblivion  of 
paft  differences  and  all  their  circumftanees. 

CHAP.  XIV. 

Ihe  Inter  efts  of  Denmark  in  relation  to  other  Princes. 

I SHALL  be  very  ftort  in  relation  to  this  Chapter,  becaufe  it 
is  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  former. 

What  he  fays  of  Denmark,  that  “ it  refembles  a monfter,  that 
t{  is  all  head  and  no  body,  all  foldiers  and  no  fubjefts,”  p.  224* 
has  been  fufficiently  confuted.  However,  if  I were  to  have  a 
monfter,  I would  rather  have  one  that  is  all  head  and"  no  body, 
than  fuch  a one  as  he  would  make,  which  is  all  body  and  no 
head. 

Neither  am  I of  opinion  that  Denmark  bears  no  greater  pro- 
portion to  France  than  “ the  little  republick  of  St.  Marino-  does 
“o  Venice,”  or  that  “ Denmark  is  the  leaft  arid  pooreft  king- 
,e  dom  in  Europe,”  p.  225  : for,  as  to  its  poverty,  I have  given 
him  an  account ; and  as  to  the  littleriefs  of  this  kingdom,  I muft 
a kcond  time  make  bold  with  the  firft  words  of  his  Book,  agaihft 
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hhp ; “ That,  if  we  confider  the  extent  of  the  King  of  Denmark’s 
**  dominions,  he  may  with  juftice  be  reckoned  among  the  greateft 
Princes  in  Europe.” 


CHAP.  XV. 


Of  the  Laws,  Courts  of  Juflice,  (Sc. 


HE  Danes  are  fprung  from  the  Goths,  who  have  always 


A been  a moll  warlike  nation.  They  have  left  no  Northern, 
people  free  from  their  incurfions  at  leaft/if  not  their  eonquefts  ; 
and  extended  them  from  Ifland  to  the  warmer  climates  of  Spain 
and  Italy,  and  the  burning  fiiores  of  Africa*;  and  have  the 
honour  never  to  have  fubmitted  to  the  Roman  empire,  nor  to 
have  any  juft  pretences  made  from  thence  of  fuperiority  or  domi- 
nion over  them.  Their  Hiftorians  affirm,  that  they  have  had  a 
continued  fucceffion  of  Princes  from  a thoufand  and  forty  years 
before  Chrift,  who  have  continually  governed  them.  They  liavo 
always  been  ruled  by  their  ovwn  laws,  without  foreign  impofitions. 
Thefe  laws  and  cuftoms  were  fo  agreeable  to  the  Northern  peo- 
ple, that  Roger  Hoveden,  in  his  Annals  of  Henry  the  Second  of 
England,  fays,  “ that,  when  William  the  Conqueror  was  to  give 
“ laws  to  the  Engliffi,  he  made  the  greateft  ufe  of  the  Daniflx 
“ laws  to  that  purpofe,  from  the  love  he  bore  to  the  Danes,  from 
“ whom  the  Normans  took  their  original.”  Under  the  foremen^ 
tioned  laws  and  cuftoms  the  Danes  lived  : which  they  might 
poftibly  explain  or  improve  by  the  Civil  or  Roman  Law  that 
Poritanus  y fays  they  made  ufe  of,  and  which  tjre  governors  c£ 
their  monafteries  underftood  and  ftudied,  haying  learnt  them  in 
the  univerfities  of  France  and  Italy2.  King  Waldemar,  in  the 
year  of  Chrift  one  thoufand  two  hundred  thirty-two,  colletted 
the  ftatutes  of  his  predeceffors,  which,  with  the  ancient  cuftoms 
of  the  Danes  and  Cimbers,  he  reduced  into  writing ; and,  adding 
ftveral  others  together,  with  the  confent  of  the  ftates,  he  made  aij 

x Krantzius,  in  Danic.  lib.  i.  & c.  Meurfius,  HifU-  Dan.  lib.  i),  iii. 
Ifaac  Pontanus,  Rer.  Dan. 

y Lib.  vi. 

2 Georg.  Lorich.  in  addit.  ad  Gonf.  pofter,  n.§2«  Helmoid.  lib.  iii* 
Chron.  Sclavorum,  c.  3. 
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entire  body  of  the  Danifh  law3.  Yet  this  was  but  for  one  pro- 
vince ; for  formerly  each  province,  Jutland,  Sealand,  &c.  had 
their  own  particular  laws,  differing  frpm  onef  another.  And  in- 
deed, fince  his  prefent  Majefty’s  collection  and  reformation  of  the 
laws, -the  Danifti  and  North  law  is  ftill  diftinguifhed  ; fo  that 
there  is  juft  fuch  another  volume  comprehending  the  Norlh  law, 
as  that  of  the  Danifti : but  there  is  no  difference,  except  in  fuch 
things  where  the  nature  and  flotation  of  Norway  require  another 
regulation  than  Denmark.  In  Norway  likewife  is  another  high 
court  of  juftice,  where  the  viceroy  is  refident,  to  which  all  caufes 
may  come  by  appeal  : but,  if  the  parties  be  not  contented  with 
the  decifton  of  that  court,  they  have  a further  appeal  to  the  highefl 
court  in  Copenhagen. 

Holftein  is  ruled  by  the  Imperial  law,  as  a fief  of  the  Empire  : 
and  there  are  at  Copenhagen  two  chanceries ; the  Danifh  for 
Denmark  and  Norway,  the  Germain  for  Holftein  and  the  other 
German  provinces  belonging  to  the  King  of  Denmark. 

He  has  faid  nothing  of  the  ecclefiaftical  courts  in  Denmark, 
which  are  in  every  diocefe  where  the  Bifhop  i?  'refident ; and 
feveral  of  the  chief  of  the  clergy  are  his  affiftants,  and  the  chief 
governor  of  the  province  always  prefent  on  the  King’s  behalf. 

Thefe  ecclefiaftical  courts  are  proper  for  all  the  clergy ; but,  if 
the  cafes  are  of  little  importance,  they  are  firft  judged  by  the 
prapofitus  (who  is  like  one  of  our  rural  deans)  and  fome  of  the 
eldeft  rninifters  in  his  diftridl,  which  may  be  called  an  inferior 
court  ; but  in  both  thefe  nothing  is  judged  but  things  of  eccle- 
fiaftical nature. 

In  Copenhagen  there  is  a eonfiftory,  where  the  reSlor  magnificus 
(chofen  every  year  out  of  the  Profeflors,  and  like  the  Vice- 
chancellors  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge)  is  Prefident,  and  moft  of 
the  ProfefTors  his  affiftants  ; in  this  court  all  things  relating  to 
the  Univerfity  are  debated. 

As  for  his  politic  comparifon  of  “ the  trap  to  kill  vermin  in 
u dove-houfes,”  p.  239  ; and  his  nice  defcription  of  “ the  headf- 

man  and  kennel-raker  I ftiall  only  tell  the  Reader  that  they 
are  falfe,  and  fo  leave  them  to  our  Author’s  further  reflection. 

3 Pont  anus , lib.  vi»  Puck,  de  Authoritate  Juris  Civilis, 
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CHAP.  XVI. 

Vfo  State  of  Religion?  of  the  Clergy  and  Learning , &c. 

WE  muft  not  expeft  great  accuracy  in  what  he  fays  of  the 
Reformation  of  Denmark,  neither  as  to  the  time,  nor  the 
King  that  then  reigned.  For  not  “ only  Frederick  the  Firft,” 
p.  249,  but  hisfucceflor  Chriftian  the  Second  b,  favoured  Luther’s 
doftrine  ; and  both  he  find  his  Queen,  who  was  lifter  to  Charles  Y> 
died  in  that  profeffion.  Frederick,  whofucceeded  I>is  nephew,  by 
,a  public  edift,  in  the  year  15  24,  enjoined  that  nobody  in  his  king- 
doms or  provinces,  under  the  forfeiture  of  life  and  goods,  fhould 
do  the  other  any  hurt,  either  Papift  or  Lutheran;  hut  every  one 
fhould  fo  behave  himfelf  -in  bis  religion,  as  he.  would  anfwer  it 
before  God  Almighty  with  a good  confcience  : at  the  fametime  feri- 
oufly  commanding  that  the  people  fhould  be  well  informed  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Gofpel,  that  the  Romifh  abufies  might  be-the fooner 
extirpated.  This  he  repeated  in  the  diet  of  Odeiyfee,  A.  D.  1527  ,5 
and  more  was  not  done  by  this  King  till  his  death,  which  happened 
A.  D.  1 5 3 3 , faving  that  he  himfelf  adhered  to  the  Proteftant  religion, 
and  favoured  both  that  and  its  preachers  wherever  he  could  in 
his  whole,  dominions.  But  Popery  was  tolerated  however ; nay 
as  yet  carried  the  fway,  by  the  great  oppofitions  and  power  of 
the  bilhops.  This  appeared  in  the  diet  which  was  called  upon 
the  death  of  Frederick  ; in  which  diet  one  of  the  chief  Lutheran 
preachers,  Mr.  John  TaulTon,  had  been  oppreffed  by  the  power 
of  the  bilhops,  if  the  citizens  of  Copenhagen,  who  adhered  firmly 
to  the  Proteftant  religion,  had  not  refcued  him  with  force  of 
arms from  whence  we  fee,  that  though  Frederick  the  Firft 
brought  it  in,  yet  he  did  not  “ eftablifh  fo  generally  Luther’s 
■(l  doctrine  in  his  dominions,”  as  we  are  told  by  this  Author, 
p.  249.  _ _ 

Afterwards  King  Chriftian  III,  finding  great  oppofition  from, 
the  Popiih  party,  with  much  trouble,  and  not  without  effufion  of 

h Chriftian  II,  who  was  king  of  Sweden  as  well  as  Denmark,  was 
depofed  in  1522.  From  this  period  thofe  kingdoms  were  divided} 
Guftavus  Ericfon  afcending  the  throne  of  Sweden ; and  Frederick  I, 
that  of  Denmark.  According  to  Mofheim,  the  Reformation  was  received 
in  Sweden,  in  15303  in  Denmark,  in  152 1, 
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blood,  having  befieged  Copenhagen  a whole  year,  and  at  i aft  forced 
it  to  furrender  by  famine,  began  to  ejlablijb  the  Reformation  with 
vigour  : for  the  fer/en  Popilh  bilhops  were  fuddenly  furprized  and 
imprifoned  by  tire  King ; and,  after  having  been  publicly  before 
the  diet  of  the  kingdom  accufed  and  convifted  of  many  enormous 
crimes,  Were  all  depofed,  and  feven  other  fuper-intendants,  or 
Proteftant  bilhops,  afterwards  confecrated  in  their  places.  The 
King  was  crowned  by  Dr.  John  Bugenhagen,  who  had  been 
fellow-labourer  with  Luther  in  the  work  of  the  Reformation  ; 
and,  in  the  year  1539,  in  the  diet  of  Odenfee,  the  laft  hand  was 
fet  to  the  Reformation,  and  it  was  wholly  and  univerfally  intro- 
duced and  fettled  in  Denmark  as  it  is  at  this  day. 

Now  I leave  the  Reader  to  judge  of  the  great  accuracy  of  our 
Author,  when  he  fays  that  “ Frederick  the  Fir  ft  eftablilhed 
Luther’s  doftrine  about  150  years  ago,”  p.  235.  Firft,  150 
years  ago,  Frederick  the  Firft  had  been  dead  for  above  nine 
years ; and  next,  it  was  his  fon,  Chriftian  the  Third,  who  eftablilhed 
the  Proteftant  religion,  in  the  year  1539. 

There  is  an  union  and  harmony  of  religion  throughout  tire 
whole  kingdom;  and  this,  our  Author  fays,  p.  251,  “cuts  off 
“ occafion  of  rebellion  and  mutiny.”  It  is  very  reafonable  it 
Ihould  ! and  a lign  that  the  clergy  do  their  duty  in  preaching 
fuch  due  obedience  as  the  Gofpel  enjoins ; and  the  people  lhew 
their  fenfe  of  religion  in  being  direfted  by  them  : not  that  “ the 
priefts  depend  entirely  upon  the  crown,”  as  this  Author  inti- 
mates, p.  251,  any  more  than  the  reft  of  the  King  of  Denmark’s 
fubje£ls  ; nor  the  people  “ abfolutely  governed  by  the  priefts,” 
ibid,  with  a blind  obedience,  any  further  than  fcripture  and  rea- 
fon  obliges  them. 

“ The  clergy  have  full  fcope  given  them  to  be  as  bigoted  as- 
“ they  pleafe,”  ibid.  I know  not  what  he  means  by  their  being 
bigoted,  unlefs  it  is,  that  they  are  zealous  in'  teaching  their  peo- 
ple the  doftrines  of  falvation,  and  refilling  vice  and  fcandal  in 
their  peculiar  churches,  as  they  ought  to  be.  Perhaps  this  Au- 
thor would  not  have  them  trouble  their  heads  much  about  reli- 
gion, nor  be  zealous  for  any  one  in  particular  5 but  content  them- 
Jelves  with  an  idle  defpondency  and  fcepticifm  concerning  all. 

That  “ the  clergy  have  no  common  charity  for  any  that’  differ 
*:  from  them  in  opinjon,  except  the  church  of  England,”  p.  251, 
P ft  nropofition  very  boldly  advanced  againft  a body  of  men  in 
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whom  charity  ought  always  to  be  confpicuous ; and  for  a defence 
againft  this  charge,  they  appeal  to  thofe  numerous  French  Pror 
teftants  who  have  fled  to  them  for  relief,  to  whom  at  prefent  they 
allow  a church  for  their  public  worfhip,  though  there  has  been  no 
example  before  iince  the  Reformation,  and  the  law  is  direftly 
againll  it.  They  confefs  that  they  cannot  join  in  communion 
.with  them,  becaufe  they  differ  as  to  the  real  prefence  in  the  facra- 
ment,  and  in  the  point  of  abfolute  predeftination,  which  they  take 
to  be  effential ; for  it  is  the  doftrine  of  reprobation,  which  has 
been  the  greatefl  ftumbling-block  between  them  and  the  Cal- 
vinifts ; but  the  Lutherans,  feeing  the  great  moderation  of  the 
church  of  England,  both  in  that  particular  and  in  the  other  of 
the  real  prefence,  have  always  had  a veneration  for  it,  and 
could  be  very  defirous  that  their  doftrines,  efpecially  that  com- 
renting  the  facrament,  were  but  rightly  underftood,  fo  as  to 
come  to  an  union  with  it ; for  it  is  a general  miftake  in  England, 
jo  call  the  notion  of  the  Lutheran  Proteftants  concerning  the  fa- 
crament “ confubftantiation,”  p.  252;  for  no  fuch  word  is  ufed 
amongft  them.  Their  notion  amounts  to  this,  that  they  believe 
fledfaftly  a real  and  true  pr.efence  of-the  body  and  blood  of  Chrifi: 
in  the  facrament,  in  a manner  ineffable,  which  our  Saviour  him- 
felf  is  beft  able  both  to  know  and  do ; whereas  “ confubftan- 
“ tiation”  would  imply  fomething  more  natural  and  material, 

“ Did  Princes  think  it  worth  their  while  to  promote  this  union,’* 
pyr  Author  is  confident,”  ibid,  “ that  the  bufinefs  of  cenfub- 
fl  Jlantiation  would  make  no  difference.”  It  would  be  of  won- 
derful confequence,  if  Princes  fhould  really  promote  this  union 
between  churches  fo  confiderable ; and  no  better  work  could  be 
performed  in  this  turbulent  and  divided  ftate  of  the  church  of 
jChrift  : for  who  knows  but  this  union  might  draw  another  of 
more  confequence  after  it,  between  all  the  reft  who  call  tliem- 
felves  Proteftants,  and  thofe  more  ftriftiy  fo,  viz.  of  the  con- 
feflion  of  Augfburg,  who  firft  gave  us  that  game  which  we  fo 
much  glory  in  ? And  what  a fatal  blow  this  wpuld  be  to  Popery, 
any  rational  man  will  eafily  imagine. 

For  the  church  of  Denmark  is  far  from  deferving  the  char  after 
this  Author  gives  it,  ibid.  “ That  the  Calvinift  is  hated  by  them 
as  much  as  the  Papift ; and  the  reafon  they  give  is,  becaufe  he 
is  againft  abfolute  monarchy,  and  has  a refilling  principle.” 
They  will  confefs  they  do  npt  like  his  “ refilling  principle  $” 
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and  this  makes  a greater  diftance  between  them.  However,  they 
think  it  not  agreeable  to  common  charity,  to  hate  either  Calvinift 
cr  Papift : as  to  their  errors,  they  think  the  Papifts  to  have  feveral 
that  are  fundamental,  and  more  in  number  than  the  Calvinift, 
whom  they  have  a refpect  for,  as  having  jointly  protefted  againft 
the  Antichrift  of  Rome.  The  church  of  Denmark  think  them- 
felves  likewife  wronged,  when  he  fays,  p.  253,  “ that  they  keep 
44  the  mob  in  awe  by  confeffion,  which  they  retain  of  the  Romifl* 

church,  as  well  as  crucifixes  and  other  ceremonies.”  For  their 
confeffion  is  far  from  the  “ auricular  confeffion”  and  enumeration 
of  all  ftns  made  by  the  Papifts  : for  they  retain  only  that  con- 
feffion ufed  in  the  primitive  church,  and  which  other  Proteftants 
vvifn  for  : for  by  that  the  min'ifter  can  excite  and  exhort  the  com- 
municants to  a right  penitence  ; and  there,  9s  our  exhortation  tq 
the  communion  tell  us  of  the  church  of  England,  “ The  penitent 

may  open  his  grief  to  a difcreet  and  fober  minifter  of  God’s 
44  word,  that  he  may  receive  the  benefit  of  abfolution,  together 
44  with  ghoftly  counfel  and  advife,  to  the  quieting  of  his  con- 
44  fcience,  and  avoiding  of  all  fcruple  and  doubtfulnefs.”  In  like 
manner,  the  Danes  have  crucifixes  and  other  hiftorical  pictures 
-out  of  the  Bible  in  their  churches  ; but  they  are  far  from  making 
any  idolatrous  or  fuperftitious  ufe  of  them.  They  ufe  them  as 
ornaments  and  remembrances  only  ; nor  do  they  think,  becaufe  a 
Papift  adores  a crucifix,  that  a Lutheran  muft  confequently  be  fq 
-afraid  of  one  as  not  to  endure  to  look  upon  it.  So  likewife  is  it 
to  be  underftood  of  the  other  ceremonies  which  they  have  kept, 
not  44  from  the  Rornifh  church  ;”  but  innocent  ceremonies,  which 
the  Romifh  church  have  abufed,  they  have  made  a right  ufe  of, 
and  are  here  in  the  fame  cafe  with  the  church  of  England. 

He  fays,  “ that  the  fplendoyr  and  revenues  of  the  church  of 
44  England  are  the  principal  virtues  they  admire  in  us,”  p.  252, 
The  church  of  England  has  loft  fo  much  of  its  revenues,  as  that 
'it  is  not  at  prefent  to  be  envied  for  them.  Befides,  I never  founcl 
Splendour  or  Revenues  recounted  as  virtues  in  Ariftotle’s  Ethicks, 
But  I have  found  Prudence,  Fortitude,  &c.  among  the  virtues; 
and  for  thefc  the  Danifh  church  may  admire  it  ; but  more  efpe- 
cially  for  its  purity  in  doctrine,  and  its  \vell-prdered  government 
and  difcipline. 

It  is  true  that  the  church  England  has  better  revenues  than 
that  of  Denmark  ; for,  at  the  Reformation,  the  King  and  ftaKS 

laid. 
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laid  almoft  all  the  eccleliaftical  revenues  to  the  crown,  which  at 
that  very  time  Luther  complained  of  to  King  Chriftian  the  Third. 
However,  the  ecclefiafticks  in  Denmark  are  in  no  low  condition  3 
for  they  live  very  well,  and  honourably  as  any  gentlemen  can 
defire.  Every  minifter  lives  in  his  parilh,  and  has  one,  two,  three, 
or  more  neighbouring  churches  under  his  care  ; which  if  he  can- 
not take  care  of  alone,  he  does  it  by  one  or  more  affiftants,  called 
chaplains , which  referable  our  Englilh  deacons.  He  tells  us, 
p.  251,  “ that  the  clergy  are  entirely  dependant  upon  the  crown,** 
as  if  their  falary  was  wholly  given  them  by  the  King.  But  after- 
wards it  feems,  p.  25a  and  253,  u the  belt  fubliftence  of  the 
f ‘ priefts  is  the  voluntary  benevolence  of  the  mob.”  So  tlia£ 
their  “ flattery  of  the  court,”  p.  252,  ought,  if  this  were  true, 
to  be  turned  into  a “ flattery  of  the  mob,”  whofe  “ vices,”  not- 
withflanding,  “ as  well  as  thofe  of  perfons  of  the  higheft  quality, 
f‘  they  reprehend  with  great  freedom,”  ibid. : and  yet  their 
“ churches  are  much  frequented,”  p,  91.  As  to  the  fubfiftence 
of  the  minifters  in  Denmark,  it  is  partly  certain,  as  tithes.  See.  as 
in  England;  partly  uncertain,  as  offerings  at  the  three  great 
feftivals  in  the  year  j marriages,  burials,  &c.  : and  they  are  very 
liberally  provided  for,  without  “ cultivating  the  mob’s  good 
f‘  opinion,”  p.  253. 

As  the  inferior  clergy  are  thus  provided  for,  fo  are  the  fuperior, 
fuch  as  the  Bifliops,  ProfelTors  of  Divinity,  & c.  to  a greater  de- 
gree. Concerning  thefe  he  tells  us,  p.  153,  “ that  there  are  fix 

Super-intendants  in  Denmark,  who  take  it  very  kindly  to  be 
**  called  Bilhops,  and  My  Lord ; viz.  one  in  Sealand,  one  in, 
« Funen,  four  in  Jutland;  and  four  in  Norway.  Thefe  have 
f‘  no  remporalties,  keep  no  ecclefralfical  courts,  have  no  cathedrals 
« with  prebends,  &c.  but  are  only  primi  inter  pares  5 having  the 
« rank  above  the  inferior  clergy  of  the  province.”  1.  When  he 
enumerated  the  Bilhops,  he  might  have  mentioned  thofe  two  more 
who  were  in  JHand.  2.  That  the  Danilh  Bifliops  fliould  take  it: 
kindly  to  be  called  My  Lord,”  is  a very  curious  remark.  They 
have  not  fo  often  occafion  to  converfe  with  Engliflimen  ; and  tli« 
Daniflr  tongue  has  no  word  that  properly  anfwers  to  the  Englilh 
words  “ My  Lord.”  Then  they  have  no  reafon  to  refufe  being 
called  Bifliops  ; fince  the  King  calls  them  fo  in  the  Danilh  law, 
and  they  have  all  epifcopal  jurildjftion.  It  is  true  that  in  Den- 
mark, at  the  Reformation,  none  of  the  Popilli  Bilhops  (as  many 
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in  Sweden  did)  would  embrace  it ; but  all,  becaufe  of  their  errors, 
Were  depofed  j and  then  the  newjfuper-intendants,  according  to 
Luther’s  inftitution  in  Germany,  were  ordained  by  Dr.  Bugenhagen, 
from  Wittenberg.  And  they  did,  as  their  fuccefTors  at  prefene 
do,  ufe  and  exercife  in  ecclefiaftical  things  the  fame  power  and 
jurifdifition  that  any  Bilhop  does  in  England  or  Sweden.  3.  If 
by  temporalties  he  means  baronies,  the  Danifli  Bilhpps  haye  none 
of  them.  But  that  they  have  ecclefiaftical  courts,  is  certain  ; and 
an  account  has  before  been  given  of  them.  4.  Though  canons^ 
prebends,  and  fubdeans,  are  not  as  in  England  j yet  in  each  cathe- 
dral church' (for  fuch  there  is  in  every  diocefe)  the  Biflvop  has 
four,  five,  or  more,  of  the  chief  clergy  for  his  affiftants  in  the 
chapter;  and  they  are  called  canonici,  or  capitular es.  5.  In  ho- 
nour, the  Bifliops  may  be  only  primi  inter  pares ; but  in  jurif- 
fiicHon  there  is  a very  great  fubordination,  fo  far  as  to  fufpend 
and  depofe,  which  fets  them  far  beyond  an  equality.  6.  That 
“ rnoft  of  thefe  underftand  Englifh,  and  draw  the  very  beft  of 
“ their  Divinity  out  of  Englifti  Books ; and  thofe  who  have; 
*f  flu-died  in  Oxford  are  more  valued  than  others,”  p.  254,  are 
expreflions  that  favour  a little  of  vanity.  They  do  indeed  efteem 
our  Divines,  and  efpecially  their  Sermons  j but  the  way  to  be  re- 
fpefled  more  by  them  is  not  to  value  ourfelves  too  much. 

As  to  “ their  learning,”  he  fays,  “ at  prefent  it  is  there  at  a 
“ very  low  ebb.”  But,  to  flievv  tfie  contrary,  I fliall  name  fome 
pf  thofe  great  men  in  all  fciences,  which  have  been  eminent  for 
their  learning,  and  name  fome  of  thofe  who  preferve  the  fucceffion. 

In  Divinity,  who  in  the  learned  world  does  not  know  Hemmirn* 
gius,  Refenius  both  father  and  fon,  Broc.hmand,  Winftrup, 
Swaningius,  Wandalinus  the  elder,  Bagerus,  Noldius,  Bircherodius, 
&c.  In  Phyfick,  who  are  more  famous  than  Thomas  Bartho- 
linus,  Joh.  Rhodius  fo  renowned  in  Italy,  Nic.  Stenonius  the 
great  Anatomift,  Simon  Paulli  no  lefs  an  Herbalift,  Olaus  and 
Wilhelmus  Wormius,  and  Borrichius,  who  was  excellent  for  his 
Chemiftry  ? In  the  Law,  there  have  been  eminent  men,  as 
Petrus  Refenius,  Cofmus  Bornemand,  Claudius  Plumius,  &c. 
As  to  the  Mathematicks,  Tycho  Brahe  c was  followed  very  fuc- 
cefsfully  by  his  fcholar  Longomontanus  and  Geo.  Hilarius,  &c, 

c This  celebrated  aftronomer  (defcended  of  an  illuftrous  family  originally 
of  Sweden,  but  fettled  in  Denmark)  was  born  Dec,  14,  1^54^,  at  Knud- 
ftorp,  near  Hellimboerg.  He  died  Off,  24,  ifioi, 

In 
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In  Philofophy  and  Philology,  few  have  excelled  the  great  Borri- 
chius  d ; arid  befides  him,  Bartholus  Bartholinus,  Arnoldus  Rhu- 
mannus,  and  others.  Nor  does  Denrriark  want  Hiftorians,  as 
Woririius,  Petrus  Refenius,  VirtUs  Beringius,  Claudius  Lyfcan- 
der,  and  the  lately  deceafed  young  gentleman  Thomas  Bartho- 
linus. As  for  Poetry,  it  began  in  the  Danifli  language  with  the 
proverbial  rhimes  of  Lollius,  and  the  fatires  of  Scanus,  and  the 
eclogues  of  Virgil,  turned  into  the  Danifh  language  by  Petrus 
Parvus  Ripenfis,  and  by  the  tranflation  of  the  Pfalms  of  Du  Bartas 
by  Chriftianus  Arreboe  : but  its  perfection  increafed  with  the 
rules  given  by  Corvinus  in  his  “ Heptachordum”  and  his  “ RythmO- 
“ logia  Danica,”  by  Severinus  Pauli  .Gothlandus  in  his  “ Pro- 
**  fodia  Vernacula,”  and  feveral  other  Authors.  Severinus  Tof- 
chillius,  with  the  beauty  and  fweetnefs  of  his  Ryle,  advanced  this 
improvement;  whereas  Bonding  did  the  fame  by  his  ftrength  and 
majeliv,  and  Johannes  WilhelmUs  as  much  with  his  16  Ilexameron,” 
in  which  there  appeared  a decent  and  becoming  gravity.  Thefe 
were  followed  by  Kingo,  Sehefted,  Matthias  Wormius,  Andreas 
Claudianus,  Lundius,  Gernerus,  and  others^  whofe  works  may 
promife  them  fame  and  immortality.  The  ladies  come  in  like- 
wife  for  their  fhare  in  this  glory.  Tytho  Brahe’s  filler,  and 
efpecially  Dorothea  Engelcrechtia,  may  contend  with  the  famous 
Poetreflfes  of  the  ancients.  The  Lady  Brigitta  Tot  has  tranflate'd 
Seneca  the  Philofopher  into  the  Danilh  tongue,  with  all  the' 
elegance  any  language  is  capable  of ; to  fhew  that  the  ruggedeft 
philofophy  of  the  Stoicks  mull  fubmit,  when  the  fair  fex  is  pleafed. 
to  conquer.  It  would  be  too  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  Danifh. 
poets  who  have  written,  from  Hiatne  and  Saxo  Grammaticus, 
down  to  this  time.  Borrichius  has  done  it,  and  given  their  cha- 
racters in  a very  pretty  differtati-on  ; and  Fredericus  Roltgaard,  an 
ingenious  young  gentleman,  has  made  a collection  of  fix  of  them, 
printed  in  two  duodecimo  volumes' in  Leyden,  in  1693'.  Albertus, 
Hcpnerus,  and  Aagardus,  have  their  beauties  : but  Vitus  Berin- 
gius has  a peculiar  eafinefs ; and  his  mafque  of  “ The  Rape  of 
41  the  Sabines,”  written  in  feveral  forts  of  Latin  verfe,  has  much 


variety. 


d One  of  the  mod  learned  men  of  his  age.  He  was  the  fon  of  a Lu- 
theran minifter,  and  was  born  April  27,  1626.  At  the  univerfity  fo 
Copenhagen,  he  applied  himfelf  to  various  ftudies,  but  particularly  to  phy- 
fisk  j and  was  appointed  profefforof  poetry,  chemillry,  and  botany.  From 

November 
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variety,  and  mud  have  given  great  diverfion  in  die  reprefentatloti 
of  it.  Hardeftls*  at  writing  epigrams,  has  a great  quicknefs  of 
wit;  and  the  Englifh,  among  whom  he  lived  fome  years,  are 
particularly  obliged  to  him  for  his  ingenious  verfes  made  in  com- 
inendation  of  their  language.  As  for  Borrichius,  it  is  enough 
to  fay,  that  his  poetry  equals  his  other  performance^. 

There  are  ftlll  living  and  ffourifhing  in  Denmark  WandalinuJ 
the  fon,  Mafius,  Cafpar  BartholinUs*  Oligerus  and  Janus  Jaco- 
hieus,  Olaus  Romerus,  Paul  Vindingius,  John  Brunfmannus,  and 
thany  others ; who  deferve  nb  lefs  praife  than  the  decealed,  if  their 
jnoctefiy  would  permit  it  to  be  given  them. 

Their  learning  is  preferved  and  cultivated  among  them,  by 
their  public  examinations,  deputations,  and  leftures  in  all  arts 
and  fcienceS  ; and  their  want  of  printed  tranflations  fKews  their 
Very  great  improvement : for  the  Danes,  generally  unclerftancling 
Latin,  Englifh,  French,  Italian,  and  German  languages*  have  nb 
©ccafion  for  them  ; and  yet  in  the  public  library  there  are  abundance 
of  tranflations  of  all  forts*  of  both  ancient  and  modern  authors; 
Printing  is  indeed  much  dearer  than  in  Holland  and  Germany^ 
which  is  the  reafon  why  the  “ Atlas  DanicUs”  of  Petrus  Refenius 
lies  fairly  Written  in  the  library ; the  nobility  and  gentry  have 
likewife  their  libraries  in  very  good  order ; and  there  is  nothing 
that  I can  find  wanting*  but  fatirieal  pamphlets  and  feditious 
libels. 

Tire  Author  fays,  “ there  is  no  invention  here,  or  tolerable 
*£  imitation  of  what  is  brought  in  to  them  by  ftrangers,”  p.  25^. 
Rut  I cannot  believe  it;  when  I hear  that  Thomas  Bartholinus e 

has 

November  1660,  to  Oftober  1666,  he  fpent  Entirely  on  his  travels,  through 
Germany,  Holland,  England,  France,  and  Italy;  and  contrafted  an  in- 
timacy with  the  moft  eminent  men  in  each  kingdom.  On  his  return  tb 
Denmark,  he  refumed  his  profeflorfhip  ; was  made  a counfellbr  in  the 
fupreme  council  of  juliice  in  16S6,  and  of  the  royal  chancery  in  1609. 
Re  died  Oft.  3,  1690. 

« Born  at  Copenhagen,  Oft.  20,  7616;  he  died  Dec.  4,  16S0. — His 
father  (named  Cafpar)  was  eminently  diftlnguiihed  both  as  a phyfician 
and  a divine.  He  was  born  Feb.  iz,  1585,  and  was  remarkable  for  his 
early  capacity.  In  his  thirteenth  year,  he  compofed  Greek  and  Latin 
orations,  and  pronounced  them  publicly.  He  was  offered  the  profefforihip 
of  anatomy  at  Naples,  and  of  Greek  at  Sedan  ; but  refafed  both.  Hb 
took,  his  doftor’s  degree  in  phyfick  at  Padua  in  i6iS.  On  his  return  fa 

Copent- 
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fias  found  the  vafa  lymphatica ; as  his  fon  Cafpar,  ftill  living,  has 
done  one  duel  us  falivalis ; and  Borrichius  found  feveral  new  ways 
sn  chemiftry.  The  round  fteeple  of  Longomontanus  is  a great 
piece  of  ingenuity  and  architecture,  as  likewife  the  Bremer  Holm/ 
and  the  great  work  on  Chriftian’s-haven.  We  have  feveral  orna- 
ments of  the  city  of  London  carved  by’  a Daniflr  mailer  f.  And ! 
whofoever  will  not  believe  their  fkill  in  mufick  may  be  convinced’ 
of  the  contrary  by  the  harp  of  Signor  Arnoldo. 

But  what  need  I fpeak  farther  of  the  Danes  ? The  very  Handers-, 
vvhofe  country  was  the  Thule  of  the  ancients,  are  not  without 
their  learning.  Their  Law-book  in  their  own  language  has 
feveral  things  conformable  to  the  great  wifdom  of  the  Imperial 
laws,  as  Angrimus  tells  us.  (i  Konunga  Sagurne”  contains  their 
Hiftory.  <f  Edda  and  Scalda”  gives  an  account  of  their  ancient' 
philofophy  and  poetry,  ffiews  the  art  and  fable  of  the  one,  and 
the  mifery  of  the  other.  They  have  likewife  chronology  from 
740  to  1295.  Nor  are  they  wanting  in  the  more  refined  arts  of 

Copenhagen,  he  was  appointed  profeffor  of  the  Latin  tongue,  and  in  16x3 
profeflor  of  medicine ; which  having  held  eleven  years,  he  was  feiieef 
with  a fevere  fit  of  illnefs ; in  which  he  vowed,  if  he  fiiOuld  recover,  to- 
apply  himfelf  to  no  other  Itudy  than  divinity  ; and  he  kept  his  promife* 
He  was  appointed  profeffor  of  divinity,  March  X2,  16244  and  had  thef 
canonry  of  Rofchild.  He  died  July  13,  1629. 

i This  was  Caius  Gabriel  Cibber,  a native  of  Holftein,  who  came  inter 
England  fome  time  before  the  Reftoration.  He  was  the  fon  of  a cabinet- 
maker to  the  King  of  Denmark,  and  was  born  at  Henlbury  in  the  year 
1630.  Difcovering  a talent  for  fsrulpture,  he  was  fent  to  Rome  at  his 
Sovereign’s  expence.  After  his  arrival  in  England,  he  worked  for  John 
Stone.  He  had  the  appointment  of  carver  to  the  King’s  clofet ; and 
died  in  the  year  1700,  near  the  age  of  70,  leaving  amongft  other 
children  the  late  Poet  Laureat  Colley  Cibber.  The  molt  capital  of  his 
Works  are  the  two  figures' of  raving  and  melancholy  Madnefs,  before  the 
front  of  Bedlam,  The  bus  reliefs  on  two  fides  of  the‘  Monument  are 
of  his  hand,  as  is  one  of  the  two  fine  vafes  at  Hampton  Court,  faid  to  be 
done  in  competition  with  a foreigner  who  executed  the  other  ; but  nobody 
Has  pointed' out  Cibber’s.  He  alfo  carved  molt  of  the  ftatues  of  the  Kings 
round  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  that,  of  Sir  Thomas  Grelham  in  the 
Piazza  beneath.  The  firft  Duke  of  Devonihire  employed  him  much  at 
Chatfworth,  where  a great  many  of  his  performances  are  to  be  feen.  He 
alfo  built  the  Danish  Church  in  London  ; and  was  buried  there  himfelf, 
with  his  fecond  wife,  for  whom  a monument  was  erefled  in  1696. 
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poetry  and  comedy,  as  may  appear  by  the  “ Drama  Eroticon  ;w 
and  the  verfes  made  in  the  Iflandifh  tongue,  and  about  the  begin* 
ning  of  this  century,  upon  Ohriftian  Friis  the  chancellor  of  Den* 
mark.  Runolphus  JonaS,  having  ftudied  the  Iflandifh  language, 
found  it  fo  full/  prOp'er,  and  exp'reflive  of  the  Latin,  efpecially  the 
•thoughts  and  beauties  of  Virgil  and  Horace,  that  he  thought  him* 
felf  hound  in  juftice  to  compofe  a Grammar  for  the  more  eafy  at- 
taining of  it ; which  he  printed,  and  has  been  fince  re-printed  at 
Oxford  with  Dr.  Hickes’s  Saxon  Grammar.  But  to  go  yet  far- 
ther : even  Greenland  has  its  annals  ; and  the  parts  which  are 
farthefl:  North  are  not  without  fome  pretentions  to  the  Belles 
Lettres. 

When  he  comes  to  the  Univerfity  of  Copenhagen,  he  com* 
pares  it,-  p.  253,-  with  thefe  of  England;  which  may  exceed  it. 
However,  in  refpeft  of  other  foreign  Univerfities,  it  yields  to  few, 
either  for  its  buildings,  revenues,  or  ftudents.  The  auditories, 
colleges,  and  other  edifices,  belonging  to  this  univerfity,  are  a& 
good  and  fubftantial  as  any  houfes,  except  the  palaces,  in  Copen- 
hagen ; and  the  profeffors  have  fine  and  convenient  houfes  al- 
lotted for  their  refidence.  The  revenues  likewife  are  confider- 
able,  both  for  the  maintaining  of  fcholars  that  ftudy  at  home,  or 
travel  abroad.  There  are  feveral  colleges,  as  that  called  Col* 
legium  Regium  built  by  King  Chriftian  IV,  where  a hundred 
ftudents  have  their  lodgings,  to  which  belongs  another  houfe, 
called  Communitas  Regia,-  Where  as  many  have  their  diet,  and 
during  their  meals  have  frequent  exercifes. 

There  is  alfo  Collegium  Walkendorphianuffi,  founded  by  a 
Danifh  nobleman  ; and  Collegium  Medicaeum,  founded  by  Dr. 
Borrichius  ; fpleirdidly  endowed  for  fixteen  fellows  in  each  of 
them.  There  are  feveral  exhibitions  likewife  for  fcholars,  fome 
to  refide  and  fome  to  travel,  which  they  call  Stipendia,  as  Stipen- 
dium  Erifianum,  Scheelianutn , IVinJlrupianum , Hopnerianum,  &c. 

With  thefe  affiftances,  the  Univerfity  flouriflies  ; and  it  receives 
encouragement  from  his  Majefty,  who  was  particularly  pleafed  to 
be  prefent  at  an  act  performed  upon  his  birth-day,  in  the  year 
1691,  when  the  Rector  Dr.  Oligprus  Jacohasus  made  him  a fpeech, 
to  thank  him  for  fome  favours  conferred  upon  the  Univerfity. 
For,  fince  Pliny  and  Pacatus’s  time,  panegyricks  have  been  thought 
due  to  good  Princes ; and  if  a King  will  do  great  things,  he  mufl 

pardon 
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pardon  his  fuhjefts  when  gratitude  makes  them  eloquent  in  the 
relation  of  them. 

There  was  formerly  another  Univerfity,  at  Sora ; but,  p.  256, 
“ the  King  had  occafion  for  its  revenues ; and  in  its  head  there  is 
“ only  a fmall  Gramrhar-fchool  eredfed.”  It  was  ruined  by  the 
Swedes  in  the  late  wars,  and  pillaged  of  its  libraries  and  all  things 
elfe  that  belonged  to  it ; fo  that  the  King  of  Denmark  has 
thought  fit  to  let  it  b'e  a fchool  only,  and  in  its  room  has  erefted 
an  academy  in  Copenhagen,  where  young  gentlemen  and  perfons 
of  quality  learn  riding  and  fevcral  exercifes,  as  well  as  other 
fciences.  This  has  its  profefTors,  and  Was  folemnly  inaugurated 
upon  the  King’s  birth-day  in  1692. 

The  proviiions  for  the  poor  are  regular  and  confiderablo. 
Hofpitals  there  are  in  every  city,  very  good  and  fufficient : noT 
fhall  he  fhew  many  examples  of  fuch  as  have  been  diverted  to 
other  ufes,  p.  257  ; and  efpecially  “ not  public  ones.” 

The  Author  concludes  this  Chapter  with  a very  great  enco- 
mium of  the  Danifh  people,  p,  257  ; “ where  every  one  keeps 
“ the  ordinary  beaten  road  of  fenfc  ; and  you  fee  no  madmen, 
“ natural  fools,  fanciful  folks,  or  enthufiafts  for  thefe  are  the 
people  that  generally  create  uneafinefs  and  difturbances.  And  I 
will  allure  the  Author,  that,  ever  fince  I firft  read  his  Book, 
when  I have  been  troubled  with  “ a fanciful  fool”  that  I could 
not  in  good  manners  get  rid  of,  I have  often  wilhed  myfelf  in 
Denmark* 

THE  CONCLUSION. 

THE  Author’s  conclufion  is  a panegyrick  upon  Popery, France, 
and  Turkey. 

Popery  has  this  to  fay  for  itfelf,  “ That  it  is  not  the  only  re- 
“ ligion  that  introduces  flavery ; for  he  is  perfuaded  that  other 
“religions,  and  particularly  the  Lutheran,  fucceed  as  eftedlually 
“ in  this  defign,”  p.  258.  Befides,  Popery  has  a farther  plea, 
“ That  King  James’s-  attempt  to  bring  it  into  England  was  the 
“ principal  thing  which  refeued  our  liberties  from  being  fwal- 
“ lowed  up,”  p.  259.  But  the  third  thing  excellent  in  it  is, 
“ becaufe  the  dependance  which  the  Romifh  clergy  have  on  the 
“ church  of  Rome  caufes  often  a clafhing  of  interefts,  and  dero- 
“ gates  from  the  entire  obedience  the  fubject  owes  to  the  prince,” 
V 0 1.  I.  K p.  260, 
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p;  260.  So  that  whereas  he  fays.,  p,  136,  “ Popery  has  been  the' 
“ darling  of  many  monarchs,  upon  tire  account  of  introducing 
“ {la very;”  it  is  this  Author’s  darling,  becaufe  it  raifes  “wars 
‘‘  and  tumults.” 

France  is  put  next  into  the  fcale  with  Denmark,  and  made  to 
outweigh  it,  “ becaufe  that  King’s  fulyefi  s are  Better  treated; 

“ and  there  is  a Name  of  a parliament  at  Paris,  and  a formal 
“ demand  of  a benevolence,  which  they  have  not  the  power  to 
“ deny,”  p.  261.  But  the  true  reafon  is,  “ becaufe,  the  King  of 
“ France  having  quarreled  with  the  court  of  Rome,  bis  clergy 
“;(if  he  were  reduced  to  a lower  ebb)  might  produce  divifions 
“ and  difturbances.”  So,  in  this  Author’s  opinion,  France  is 
happier  than  Denmark,  becaufe  there  is  greater  probability  thar 
it  may  lie  under  the  misfortunes- of.  a civil  wa-r. 

„Thert  cpmes  Turkey ; which  has  fuffered  by  fbme  writers,  butr 
lie  fays,  willffcarce  feem  to defibrve  it,  if  compared  with, Denmark ; 
“.for  the  Turks  have  conquered  the  Chriflians,  and  have  a fort 
“:of  barbarous  right  to  ufe  them,  ill;:  yet  they  never  perfecutc,. 
“ them  upon  account  of;  confidence,  They  fuffer  them  for  the 
“ moll  part  to  inhabit  their  own  lands ; it  is  true,  the  propriety, 
“;of all  lands  is  in  the  Grand  Seignior;  but  whether  it  be  not' 
“ better  to  be  only,  a farmer  at  an  eafy.  rent,  than  to  have  the  name 
“ ‘.of  a proprietor  without  a- comfortable  fubfiftence,  lie  leaves  the 

Reader  to  judge,”  p.  262.  The  Alcoran,  or  Turkilh  law, 
declares  the  barbarous  right  which  our  Author  mentions,  in  thefe. 
words  : “ When  you  meet  with  infidels,  cut  off  their  heads,  kill 
“ them,  take  them  prifoners,  bind  them,  till  either  you  think 
“ fit  to  give  them  liberty,,  or  they  pay  their,  ranfom.”  Sir  Paul’ 

Rvcaut  is  a if.  Author  of  credit,  who  describes  to  us  .that-  fort  of 

^ * *"  # 

toleration  which  the  Turks  give  tile  Chriftian  religion  : “They 
“;know  they  cannot  force  mens  wills'  and  confidences,  nor  cap* 

“ tivate  their  minds  as  well  as  bodies  : but  what  means  may  be 
“ ufed  to  render  them  contemptible,  to  make  them  poor,  their 
“ lives  uncomfortable,  and  the  intereft  of  their  religion  weak  and 
“ defpicable,  are  prafilifed  with  divers  arts  and  tyranny  ; their 
“ toleration  of  Chriftianity  is  rather  to  afflifl  and  perfccute  it,. 
“ than  any  grant  of  favour  and  difpenfation.”  The  Grand  Seig- 
nior may  take  their  e fra  tea-  fVom  them  if  he  pleafes  whilft  they 
live  ; and  all  people  know  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  inheritance 
of  land  in  Turkey  at  their  death.  Let  therefore  the  Reader; 

it 
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Judge,  what'  Clmftian  would  not  rather  live  in  Turkey,  than  enjoy 
die?  free  ufe  of  the  Proteftant  Religion,  and  have  his  property* 
fecured  inviolably  to  himfelf  and  heirs,  as-  he  may  do  in  Denmark  !' 

“ Children  are  indeed  in  Turkey  forced  away  from  their  poor 
“ Chrifiian  parents  but,  fays  the  Author,  l!  it  is-  for  their 
“ worldly  profit : and  fo,  bating  the  point  of  religion,  it  is  a far* 
**  lefs  mifehief  to  deprive  parents-  of  their  children,  than  to  leave: 
“ a charge  upon  their  hands  after  having  taken  away  the  pof- 
“ Ability-  of  nourilhing'  and  educating  them,  ” P-  463.  1 profefs^ 

upon  reading  this  paragraph,  I enquired  how  many  children 
were  flarved  every  week  in  Copenhagen  ; and  whether  there  were 
not  greater  quantities  that  died  for  want'  throughout  all  Sealand: 
I alked  whether  there  were  not  abundance  of  femilhed  infants*, 
that  their  parents  would  be  glad  to  part  with  for  Ikeletons  upon 
reafonablc  terms.  But,  being  refolved,  that  there  was  pap  and 
milk-porridge,  and  the  like,  in  thofe  places ; and  that  the  chil- 
dren, when  they  cried,  had  as  much  bread  and  butter  as  is  ufuai 
in  other  countries  j I refolved  with  myfelf,  that  my.  children 
Ihould  rather  go  to  Denmark,  with  all  its  inconveniences,,  than 
be  circumcifed  or  made  eunuchs,  upon  the  hopes  of  coming  one 
day  to  be  caimacan,  or  grand  Vifir.  I wonder  molt  how  out 
Author  ever  came  to  like  Turkey;  fince  I do  not  find  that  he 
has'  any  hopes  or  allu ranees  from  the  mufti,  that  any  rebellion 
& all  be  railed  there  fpeedily. 

Come1  we  now  to  the  grand  query,  “ Whether  matters  are  like 
u to  laft  at  the  fame  rate  they  are  now  at  in  Denmark  ?”  p.  264. 
Our  Author  would  willingly  have  it  refolved  in  the  negative ; 
and  gives  important  reafons  why  it  Ihould  be  fo : and  more 
important  why  it  Ihould  not  be  fo.  Let  us  fee  his  felf-eneountef 
at  pro  and  con , and  the  mighty  tumults  and  bullies  railed  in  ouf 
Author’s  “ fallacious  judgement,”  p.  264. 

Fiidl,  “ That  natural  love  of  liberty,  eminent  in  the  antient 
“ Goths  and  Vandals,  perfuade  him  to  think  of  a change,”  ib.r 
Bht,  alas  ! the  love  of  liberty  (which  was  that  of  knight-errantry 
aud  .rambling  to  feek  their  fortunes  in  foreign  countries)  being 
now  quite  extincl  in  the  North,  they  find  fufficient  conveniences 
at  home,  whe-re  obedience  to  their  prince  fecures  their  eafe,  artef 
is  preferred  by  them  before  “ thofe  briik  traverfes”  (as  he  calls 
them)  which  “ commotions  would  occauon,”  p.  267.  So  love 
Of  liberty  might  do  fomething,  but  that  duty  prevails.  Well, 

& » but 
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but  again,  “ may  not  the  frefhnefs  and  newnefs  of  this  alteration 
“ of  their  condition  produce  an  alteration  in  the  government  ?” 
p.  265.  Why,  truly  no  ; becaufe  he  finds  it  to  have  little  or  no’ 
influence  upon  the  people,  who  are  wonderfully  well  pleafed 
both  with  one  and  the  other.  So  that,  if  the  father  fhould  pro- 
pofe  any  methods  of  change  to  his  fon,  “ he  would  not  be  heard 
“ by  him  with  patience,”  p.  268.  But,  however,  to  try  again  : 
“ What  fhould  hinder  the  Swedes,  who  have  their  eye  upon 
“Denmark,  from  introducing  liberty?”  p.  266.  Why  truly, 
“ they  ufe  their  own  fubje£ls  fo  ill,  and  there  is  fuch  a fixE 
“ hatred  betwixt  thefe  two  nations,  that  the  Danes  are  refolved  to 
“ keep  them  out  as  long  as  they  are  able,”  p.  268.  The  laft 
hope  then  is  “ in  the  numeroufnefs  of  the  royal  family  ; for,  there 
“ being  four  princes,  it  will  be  rare  if  concord  be  maintained 
“ among  them  all,”  p.  266.  And  thence  fomething  in  favour  of 
liberty  might  arife.  It  is  a thouiand  pities  that  matters  fhould 
not  be  brought  to  this  pafs  : but  fuch  is  the  wickednefs  of  this 
curbed  foil,  “ that  thofe  jealoulies  which  ufe  to  reign  in  the  fami- 
“ lies  of  princes  are  not  fo  comiAon  nor  fatal  in  thefe  parts  as 
“ elfewhere,”  p.  270.  Befides,  there  is  a terrible  thing,  called 
“ Unity  of  Religion,”  p.  268,  which  fpoils  all  manner  of  hopes, 
and  “ cuts  away  the  very  root  of  fedition.”  So  then  the  fum  of 
the  grand  controverfy  amounts  to  this.  That  the  government  of 
Denmark  might  be  Ilia  ken,  were  it  not  iupported  by  a firm  fe- 
curiry  frorn  foreign  attempts ; by  a mutual  concord  in  the  royal 
family  ; by  the  eafe,  content,  loyalty,  and  religion  of  the  fubjett ; 
hr  a word,  by  all  tire  bleffings  and  cements  which  make  govern- 
ments “ happy,”  and  confequently  will,  rentier  this  of  Denmark 
“ fixt  and  durable.”  Since  nothing  hitherto  will  do  the- work; 
what  if  this  Author  could  get  his  “ Account”  tratiflated  into  the 
Danifh  tongue  ? Might  not  that,  when  published,  have  “ fo 
“ bleffed  an  effeft,”  as  to  occafion  a change,  not  only  “ in  their 
“ condition,  but  alio  in  their  mailers  ?*’  Why,  truly,  whatever  his 
aim  may  have  been  nearer  home,  and  though  it  has  been  printed 
in  Englifh,  yet  he  has  not  perfuacled  his  countrymen  to  en- 
deavour an  alteration  in  either  of  theirs.  So  that,  if  the  prefent 
ftate  of  both  kingdoms  be  fixt  and  durable , then  his  Book  (poor 
Gentleman  !)  has  loft  its  dciign,  and  he  ids  labour  1 
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DIALOGUES  OF  THE  DEAD, 

RELATING  TO 

The  prefent  Controver  s y 

concerning 

The  Epi files  of  P H A L A R I § : 

To  which  are  prefixed, 

A Short  Account  of  that  famous  Controversy; 

And  Two  Letters  from  Dr.  King 
to  the  Honourable  Charles  Boyle. 

To  which  is  alfo  annexed, 

ANOTHER  DIALOGUE  OF  THE  DEAD, 

of  an  earlier  Date,  and  on  a different  Subjeft . 

The  “ Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  &:c.”  were  written  in  felf-dcfence  j 
and,  I prefume,  with  modefty. 

Dr,  King’s  Preface  to  his  Mifcellanies. 


“ Nee  prcc'ul  hinc  partem  fufi  monftrantur  in  bmnem 
“Xugentes  cainpi  j fic  illos  nomine  dicunt. 

-i<  Hie,  quos  durus  amor  cvuddi  tabe  peredit, 

Secreti  celant  calles,  et  myrtea  circum 

Sylva  tegipe  Curas  non  ipfa  in  mgrte  relinquunt.” 

Virgil,  JEneid.  lib.  vi.  vq:,  440, 
Not  far  from  thence,  the  Mournful  Fields  appear, 

So  call’d  from  lovers  that  inhabit  there. 

The  fouls,  whom  that  unhappy  flame  invades. 

In  fecret  folitude  and  myrtle  ihades, 

Make  endlefs  moans*  and,  pining  with  defire. 

Lament  too  late  their  unextinguiih’d  fire.  Dry  den’s  Trank 

ce  Hie  genus  antiquum  Teucrj,  pulcherrima  proles, 

« Magnanimi  heroes,  nati  melioribus  annis, 

“■  Ilufque,  Aflsuraeiafque,  et  Trojae  Dardanus  au&or, 

“ Arma  procul,  currufque  virum  miratur  inanes,  • 

“ Stant  terra  defixae  haftae,  pafsrmque  foluti 
f(  Per  campum  pafeuntur  equi.  ’Q^ae  gratia  .currum 
“ Armorumque  fuit  vivis,  quae  pura  nityntes 
“ Pafcere’equos,  eadem  fequitur  tellurs  repoflos,”  Ibid.  ver.  648. 

Here  found  they  Teucer’s  old  heroic  racej 
Lorn  better  times  and  happier  years  to  grace. 

Alfaracus  and  Ilus  here  enjoy 

Perpetual  fame,  with  him  who  founded  Trey, 

The  chief  beheld  their  chariots  from  afar  * 

Their  fhining  arms  and  couriers  train’d  to  war. 

Their  launces  fix’d  in  earth,  their  heeds  around, 

Free  from  their  harnefs,  graze  the  flowery  ground. 

The  love  of  horfes  which  they  had  alive, 

And  care  of  chariots  after  death  furvive.  . DjtYBSN, 
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A SHORT  ACCOUNT 

O F 

THE  CONTROVERSY  ON  PHALARIS* 

ON  the  death  of  Mr.  Juftel,  Dr.  Richard  Bentley0  was 
nominated  keeper  of  the  Royal  Library  at  St.  James’s : 
his  warrant  for  that  place  palled  the  Secretary’s  office  Dec.  23, 
1693;  and  he  had  his  patent  in  April  1694.  It  was  about  this 
time,  and  upon  this  occafion,  that  the  famous  dilpute  between 
him  and  the  honourable  Mr.  Boyle,  whether  the  Epiftles  of 
Phalaris  were  genuine  or  not,  in  fome  meafure,  at  firft  took  rife  ; 
which  occafioned  fo  many  books  and  pamphlets,  and  made  fo 
much  noife  in  the  world.  It  may  be  of  ufe,  therefore,  to  give  an 
account  of  the  motives  and  rife  of  this  difpute. 

The  zeal  of  Dr.  Aldrich f,  dean  of . Chrift  Church,  in  ad- 
vifiing  the  young  ftudents  to  publiffi  editions  of  the  dailies,  is 
well  known ; a zeal,  which,  however  it  may  have  been  cen- 
fured,  was  undoubtedly  on  many  accounts  commendable,  and  was 
of  fome  ufe  and  credit  to  the  young  editors.  Among!!  other 
publications,  he  defired  Mr.  Boyle  S to  put  out  a new  edition  of 
Phalaris  h,  who  readily  fet  about  it ; but,  wanting  to  confult  a 
Mf.  Phalaris  in  the  King’s  Library,  lent  to  Mr.  Benner,  Book- 
feller  in  London,  to  get  him  the  Mf.  by  applying  for  it  to  Dr. 
Bentley  in  his  name.  After  earneft  folicitation,  and  great  de- 
lays * for  many  months,  Mr.  Bennet  at  lail  got  polfellion  of  the 
Mf. ; who,  imagining  there  was  no  great  hurry  to  return  it,  did 
not  immediately  fet  the  Collator  [Mr.  GibfonJ  to  work  upon 
it.  But  Dr.  Bentley  being  to  go  a journey  into  Worcelierlhire 
at  that  time  for  fix  months  ; about  fix  days  after  the  Mf.  had  been 

e See  fome  particulars  of  Dr.  Bentley,  vol.  III.  p.297. 

{ Of  whom,  fee  vol.  III.  p.  297. 

S This  young  nobleman  had  already  publilhed  “ The  Life  of  Lyfander,’* 
from  the  Greek  of  Plutarch.  See  more  of  him,  vol.  III.  p.  297. 
h See  Boyle  againft  Bentley,  p.  2. 

* In  the  Epiftles  of  Phalaris  examined,  the  Doffor  afferts,  he  had  it  in 
a month  after  he  was  Library  keeper  ; and  that  it  was  offered  voluntarily, 
p.  xviii.  alfo  p.  66  : and  fays,  he  informed  him  how  foon  he  fliould  want 
it ; p.  xxi.  and  66. 
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delivered,  he  called  for  it  again,  and  would  by  no  means  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  let  Mr.  Bonnet  have  the  ufe  of  it  any  longer,  though 
he  told  him  the  collation  was  not  perfected  k ; and  denied  his  requeft 
in  a very  rude  manner throwing  out  many  flighting  and  dis- 
paraging expreffions,  both  of  Mr.  Boyle  and  the  work. 

This  is  the  cafe  as  told  by  Mr.  Bennet,  Dr.  King,  Mr.  Boyle,' 
Ac.  who,  thinking  himfelf  ill  ufed,  toward  the  end  of  his  Preface,’ 
where  he  is  giving  fome  account  of  the  edition  of  Phalaris,  and 
the  Mil.  confulted  in  it,  added  the  following  words  r Collatas 
eiiam  (<vid.  Epifioias ) curci'Vi  ufque  ad  Epiji.  XL.  ciun  manu- 
Jcripto  in  Bibliotheca  Regia,  cujus  mihi  copiam  ulteriorem  Biblio- 
thecarius  pro  fingulari  fud  hum'anitate  negavit.  “ I likewife 
“ gave  orders,”  fays  he,  “ to  have  the  Epiftles  collated  with  the 
“ Mf.  in  the  King’s  Library ; but  my  Collator  was  prevented  from' 
“ going  beyond  the  Fortieth  Epiftie  by  the  fmgular  humanity  of  the 
<£  Library-keeper,  who  refuted'  to  let  me  have  any  further  ufe  of 
s<  the  Mf. ra.”  The  Epiftles  being  publifhed,  Dr.  Bentley  fends  a 
letter  (as  he  lays)  the  very  day  that  he  faw  Mr.  Boyle’s  new 
Phalaris  in  the  hands  of  a perfon  of  honour  to  whom  it  had  been 
prefented,  while  the  reft  _of  the  impreflion  was  not  yet  publifhed, 
to  Mr.  Boyle  at  Oxford,-  to  give  him  a true  information  of  the 
whole  matter  ; wherein,  as  Mr.  Boyle  acknowledges  n,  having  ex- 
pire lied  himfelf  with  great  civility, he  reprefented  the  matter  of  fa  ft 
quite  otherwile  than  he  had  heard  it ; expecting  that,  upon  the 
receipt  of  the  letter,  lie  would  put  a flop  to  the  publication  of  the 
look,  till  he  had  altered  that  paffage,  and  printed  the  page  anew ; 
which  might  have  been  done  in  one  day,  at  the  expence  of  five 
fhiliings.  He  fays,  he  did  not  exprefsly  defire  Mr.  Boyle  to  take 
Out  that  pafi'age,  and  re-print  the  whole  leaf ; thinking  that  was 
foo  low  a fubmiffion.  To  Which  letter,  Mr,  Boyle  fays,  he  im- 
toecl -lately  returned  a civil  anfvver,  to  this  effeft  : “ That  MrV 
Bennet,  whom  he  had  employed  to  wait  upon  the  Do  ft  or  in  his 
name,  gave  him  fuclr  an  account  of  his  reception,  that  he  had- 
reafon  to  apprehend  himfelf  affronted;  and  fince  he  could  make’ 

k The  Dodtor  denies  ever  hearing  the  collation  was  not  perfected 
affirming,  that  the  whole  Mf.  would  not  take  up  above  four  hours  col- 
lating, p.  xxvi. 

1 Boyle  againft  Bentley,  p.  3. 

w In  the  Preface  to  Mr.  Boyle’s  edition  of  Phalaris* 

31  Boyle  againft  Bentley,  p.  4.  , 
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no  other  excufe  to  the  Reader  for  not  collating  the  King’s  Mf. 
hut  becaufe  it  was  denied  him,  lie  thought  he  could  do  no  lefs 
than  exprefs  fome  refentment  for  that  denial ; that  he  fliould  be 
very  much  concerned  if  Mr.  Bennet  had  dealt  fo  with  him  as  to 
tTiiHead  him  in  his  account;  arid,  if  that  appeared,  Ihould  be 
ready  to  take  fome  opportunity  of  begging  his  pardon  ; exprefiing 
himfelf  (Mr.  Boyle  lays)  in  fuch  a manner,  that  the  Doctor 
might  underhand  he  meant  to  give  him  fa.tisfa&ion  as  publicly 
as  he  had  injured  him.” 

Here  the  matter  refted  for  two  years  arid  a half  after  the  edition 
of  Phalaris  ; when  Dr.  Bentley,  in  an  Appendix  to  Mr.  Wotton’s 
Reflcftions  on  Ancient  and  Modern  Learning,  inferted  his  Dif- 
fertation  on  the  Epiftles  of  Themiftocles,  Socrates,  Euripides, 
Phalaris,  and  the  Epiftles  of  MX  op ; alferting  that  the  Epiftles 
which  had  been  afcribed  to  Phalaris  for  fo  many  years  paft  were 
Spurious,  and  the  production  of  fome  Sophift;  and,  partly  in 
dnger  for  the  fting  in  Mr.  Bovle’s  Preface  to  th#m,  falls  foul 
with  fome  warmth  on  Mr.  Boyle’s  new  edition  and  verfion  ; fay- 
ing, he  had  foolifhly  bulled  himfelf  about  a contemptible  and 
fpurious  author,  and  had  made  a bad  book  worfe  by  a very  ill 
edition  of  it,  &c.  &c.  0 ; and,  in  part  of  the  book,  juftities  himfelf 
as  to  the  affair  of  the  Mf.  in  thefe  words  : “ A Bookfeller  cams 
to  me,  in  the  name  of  the  Editors,  to  beg  the  ufe  of  the  manu- 
script : it  was  not  then  in  my  cuftody ; but,  as  foon  as  I had  the 
power  of  it,  I went  voluntarily  and  offered  it  him ; bidding  him 
tell  the  Collator  not  to  lofe  any  time,  for  I was  fhortly  to  go  out 
of  town  for  two  months.  It  was  delivered,  ufed,  and  returned. 
Not  a word  was  fa-id  by  the  bearer;  nor  the  leaft  fupicion  in  me 
that  they  had  not  finilhed  the  collaton  P.” 

Thus  Dr.  Bentley  puts  the  affair  in  a quite  different  light  by 
his  auertions ; which  are  replied  to,  and  that  reply  again  an- 
fwered,  and  foon,  till  the  whole  is  fo  perplexed  and  confounded, 
that  there  is  no  judging  of,  or  coming  at,  the  truth  and  reality  of 
the  affair  ff.  We  may  however  adjuft  thefe  accounts,  and  bring 
their  dift'ererences  fomewhat  nearer  to  a balance,  by  con  fide  ring 

Dr.  Bentley’s  Diflertation  on  the  Epiftles  of  Phalaris,  Jparfim, 

P Ibid.  p.  68.  T 

S The  matter,  being  confounded  with  many  flat  contradictions,  may 
properly  be  reduced  to  this  fliort  quelhon,  ° Utri  credit  it,  Qiiritcs  f Dr. 
Jjjientley,  or  Mr.  Berinet .?”  ' . - 

the 
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the  di’ftancfc  of  time,  viz.  fail  three  years  from  the  beginning  r 
this  cranfacUan  to  the  fend  of  the  controverfy,  and  the  partialit 
with  which  each  mull  naturally, recall  to  remembrance  his  own 
wards,  aflions,  and  behaviour.  As  to  the  real  affair,  viz.  tlrfc 
^genuinenefs  of  the  Epiftles  of  Pha’aris,  it  is  of  too  great  length  tO 
interfere  in  at  prefent : we  fhall  only  add,  that  the  DoXor  is  not 
now  imagined  {whatever  he  might  then  be  *out  of  partiality 
to  a fhining  yoivng  Nobleman;)  to  have  the  worft  of  the 
argument,  or  to  have  handled  it  without  fome  merit  and  ap- 
■plaufe  as  to  wit  and  humour  j though  Mr.  Boyle  only,  as  the 
humour  and  caprice  of  the  age  then  ran,  received  . congratula- 
tions on  this  occaiion.  Thus  Dr.  Garth  r, 

“ So  diamonds  take  a luftre  from  .their  foil, 

“ And  to  a Bentley  ’tis  we  owe  a Boyle.” 

Another  very  learned  and  very  judicious  writer,  Dr.  Henry 
Felton,  faid  -a  very  juft  and  a very  handfome  thing  upon  this 
difpute*  : “Perhaps  Mr.  Boyle’s  book  will  be  charged  upon 
dome  Sophift  too  : yet,  taking  it  for  genuine  at  prefent,  if  we 
:muft  own  Dr.  Bentley  is  the  better  critick,  we  muft  acknow- 
ledge his  antagonift  is  much  the  genteeler  writer .” 

The  DoXor  had  alfo  fome  wags  who  were  his  enemies  even  at 
Cambridge,  by  drawing  his  piXure  in  the  hands  of  Phalaris’s 
-guards,  who  were  putting  him  into  their  mafter’s  bull ; and  out 
of  the  DoXor’ s mouth  came  a label  with  thefe  words,  “ I had 
gather  be  roasted  than  BOYLES.-”  The  inimitable  Dean  of 
St.  Patrick’s  alfo,  in  his  Tale  of  a T ub,  has  fome  ftrokes  on  Dr. 
Bentley  on  this  occafion,  particularly  in  the  epifode  on  the  Battle 
of  the  Books,  where,  on  account  of  the  DoXor’ s DilTertation  on 
Phalaris,  &c.  being  annexed  to  Mr.  Wotton’s  RefleXions  on 
'Learning,  and  their  being  great  friends,  he  makes  Mr.  Wotron 
and  Dr.  Bentley  ftanding  fide  by  fide,  ip  each  other’s  defence,  to 
-be  both  transfixed  to  the  ground  by  one  ftroke  of  the  javelin  of 
Mr.  Boyle ; and  this  he  heightens  by  the  fimile  . of  a Cook’s 
ifpitting  a brace  of  woodcocks. 

The  Reader  will  not  be  difpleafed  at  a lift  of  the  books  puk- 
,liflied  in  this  debate,  in  the  order  in  which  they  appeared. 

r In  The  Difpenfary. 

5 Differtation  on  reading  the  Clafllcks,  and  forming  a juft  Style. 

About 
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About  rfig 4,  Mr.  Boyle  •publifhed  his  very  fine  -edition  of 
“ Phalaris,”  -with  the  Greek  text,  tiaidlated  in  a nervous  anid 
claffical  Latin  ftyle. 

About  two  years  and  a half  after  this,  101697,  Dr.  Bentley 
publifhed  his  “ Diflertation  upon  'the  Epiftles  of  ThemiftocleS, 
u Socrates,  Euripides,  Phalaris,  and  the  Fables  of  iEfop,”  at -the 
end  of  the  fecond  edition  of  Mr-.  Wptton’s  “ Reflections  on  An- 

cient  and  Modern  Learning but  in  the  third  edition,  in 
17.05,  the  DHTertation  on  Phalaris,  being  of  confiderable  bulk,  is 
.omitted  j becaufe  afterwards  printed  by  Dr.  Bentley  entire,  and 
annexed,  with  great  additions  to  his  further  defence  of  it,  in  an- 
fiwer  to  Mr.  Boyle  : but  what  concerned  the  Epiftles  of  The- 
miftocles,  Socrates,  Euripides,  and  the  Fables  of  /Efop,  being 
printed  no  where  elfo,  is  re-printed  in  that  and  the  other  editions 
of  Mr.  Wotton’s  book. 

A letter  of  Dr.  King’s,  on  this  fubjeft,  Oft.  13, 1697,  is  inferted 
at  the  end  of  this  account  r.  1 

In  1698  came  out,  “ Dr.  Bentley’s  DifTertations  on  the  Epiftles 
“ of  Phalaris  and  the  Fables  of  JEi op  examined,  by  the  Honourable 
“ Charles  Boyle,  Efq;”  a work  more  commonly  known  by  the 
title  of  “ Boyle  againft  Bentley.”  The  publication  of  this  hook 
was  hindered  by  Mr.  Boyle’s  bufinefs,  which  fent  him  into,  and 
detained  him  in,  Ireland ; elfe  he  had  anfwered  Dr.  Bentleyfs 
Dilfertation  fooner®.  A third  edition  of  this  book  was  publifhed 
“ with  fome  additions,”  fo  early  as  1699  ; and  a fourth  in  1742.- 

In  1699,  followed  Dr.  Bentley’s  anfwer  to  the  above,  coia- 
•nnonly  known  by  the  name  of  “ Bentley  againft  Boyle  a curious 
piece,  interfperfed  with  a great  deal  of  true  wit  and . humour. 
This  is  the  volume  to  which  Dr.  King  alludes,  in  his  fecond 
Letter  to  Mr.  Boyle  w.  It  is  at  prefent  a fcarce  book  ; and  we 
can  allure  the  curious,  who  have  for  fome  time  expefted  it  would 
be  re-printed,  that  a new  edition  of  it  with  fome  improvements 
will  foon  be  publifhed  : which  will  be  followed,  it  is  hoped,  with 
the  other  pieces  on  this  fubjeft;  the  principal  of  which,  befide 
thofe  already  mentioned,  are  the  three  following  : 

“ Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  relating  to  the  prefent  Controverfy 
u concerning  the  Epiftles  of  Phalaris.  By  the  Author  of  the 

t Printed  in  p.141.  a As  he  tells  us  in  the  Preface. 

* Printed  in  p.  14a.  * Printed  in  p,  144,  & fe^q. 

“ Journey 
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*l  Journey  to  London  x.”  Thefe  Dialogues  abound  with  that  grave 
banter,  for  which  Dr.  King  is  fo  peculiarly  celebrated^ 

“ A lhort  Account  of  Dr.  Bentley’s  Humanity  and  Juftice  to 
« thofe  Authors  who  have  written  before  him ; with  an  honeft 
**  Vindication  of  Thomas  Stanley,  Efq;  and  his  Notes  on  Calli- 
“ machus.  To  which  are  added  fome  other  Obfervations  on  that 
“ Poet  y ; in  a Letter  to  the  Honourable  Charles  Boyle,  Efq; 
u with  a Poftfcript,  in  relation  to  Dr.  Bentley’s  late  Book  againft 
« him.  To  which  is  added,  an  Appendix,  by  the  Bookfeller; 

wherein  the  Doftor’s  Mifreprefentations  of  all  the  Matters  of 
“ Faft,  wherein  he  is  concerned,  in  his  late  Book  about  Phalaris’s 
ft  Epiftles,  are  modeftly  confidered  ; with  a Letter  from  the  Ho- 
“ nourable  Charles  Boyle  on  that  SubjeX,  1699,”  8vo.  [There 
is  fome  reafon  to  think  this  alfo  is  the  production  of  Dr.  King  ; 
though  we  have  not  proof  enough  to  admit  it  in  this  collection.]  . 

The  laft  tra£f  we  fhall  mention  is,  “ A fliort  Review  of  the 
**  Controverfy  between  Mr.  Boyle  and  Dr.  Bentley,  with  fuitable 
**  Reflexions  upon  it ; and  the  Doftor’s  advantageous  Chara£ler 
“ of  himfelf  at  full  length.”  1701.  8vo. 

y An  accurate  edition  of  Callimachus  was  publiflied,  in  1697,  by  the 
learned  Graevius,  10  whom  Dr.  Bentley  fent  over  his  animadverfions  and 
remarks,  great  part  of  which  he  is  charged  (Short  Account,  & c.  p.  29.} 
with  having  Helen  from  Mf.  remarks  of  the  learned  Mr.  Stanley,  which 
were  lent  him  by  Sir  Edward  Sherburn.  How  this  matter  Hands  we  lhall 
not  pretend  to  fay  ; but,  in  juftice  to  this  eminent  critick,  null  obferve, 
what  that  very  author  was  obliged  in  honour  to  yield  as  his  undoubted 
right : “ It  ought  to  be  acknowledged  that  Dr.  Bentley  has  made  some 
additions  to  Mr.  Stanley’s  colkftions “ it  ought  to  be  confeded  that 
Dr.  Bentley  has  made  some  additions  of  his  own  to  what  was  collected 
to  his  hands  fo  readily;”  befides  a number  of  obfervations  which  are 
granted  as  his  own. — The  learned  of  other  nations  have  paid  the  Dofkr 
many  handfome  compliments  on  this  occafion. 
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FIRST  LETTER  TO  MR.BOYLE*. 

S I R, 

I A M bound  in  juftice  to  anfwer  your  requeft,  by  endeavour- 
ing, as  far  as  I can,  to  recollect  what  paffed  between  Mr. 
Bennet  and  Dr.  Bentley,  concerning  a Mf.  of  the  Epiftles  of 
Phalaris.  I cannot  be  certain  as  to  any  other  particulars  than 
that,  among  other  things,  the  Dr.  faid,  “ that  if  the  Mf.  were 
“ collated,  it  would  be  worth  nothing  for  the  future.”  Which 
I took  the  more  notice  of,  becaufe  I thought  a Mf.  good  for 
nothing  unlefs  it  were  collated.  The  whole  difcourfe  was  ma- 
naged with  fuch  infolence,  that,  after  he  was  gone,  I told  Mr. 
Bennet,  “ that  he  ought  to  fend  Mr.  Boyle  word  of  it ; that, 
“ for  my  own  part  (I  faid  then  what  I think  hill),  I did  not 
“ believe  that  the  various  readings  of  any  book  were  fo  much 
u worth,  as  that  a perfon  of  Mr.  Boyle’s  honour  and  learning 
“ lhould  be  ufed  fo  fcurvilv  to  obtain  them.”  That  fcorn  and 
contempt  which  I have  naturally  for  pride  and  infolence  makes 
me  remember  that  which  otherwife  I might  have  forgotten.  Be- 
lieve me,  Sir,  to  be 

Your  faithful  friend,  and  humble  fervant, 

Dofbors  Commons, 

Oft.  13,  1697.  W.  KING, 

£This  Letter  was  written  in  Dr.  Bentley’s  Differtation  on  the 
Epiftles  of  Phalaris  and  the  Fables  of  Ail  op ; and  is  printed 
in  “ Boyle  againft  Bentley,”  p.  8.] 

z Dr.'Bentley  appears  to  have  been  Severely  flung  by  this  ihort  Letter, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  feverity  with  which  he  has  treated  our  Author, 
in  the  Preface  to  his  Differtation,  1^99,  p.  xxviii — xxxv,  <c  L&  us 
« hear  the  Doftor’s  teflimony  (fays  the  illuftrious  Critick) ; the  air  and 
“ fpirit  of  it  is  fo  very  extraordinary  ; the  virulency  and  infolence  fo  far 
above  the  common  pitch  ; that  it  put-s  me  in  mind  of  one  Ruplliut 
“ King,  a great  anceftor  of  the  Doctor's,  commended  to  pofterity  by 
“ Horace  under  this  honourable  character, 

“ Pro  fcripti  Regis  Rupili  jus  atque  venerium, 
u The  filth  and  venom  of  Rupilius  King. 

And  if  the  Dotflor  do  not  inherit  the  eflate  of  Rnpilius,  yet  the 
“ whole  world  muft  allow  that  he  is  heir  of  his  virtues.” 
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SECOND  LETTER  TO,  El  BOYLE. 

_ . •_  . ...  ...  _ £ .. 

GIVE  me  leave,  Sir,  to  tell  you  a fecret — that  I have  fpent 
an  whole  day  upon  Dr.  Bentley’s  late  volume  of  fcandat 
and  criticifm.  *■;  for  , every  one.  may  nor  judge  infer  his  credit  V3 
he,fo  employed.  lie  thinks  meanly,  I find,  of  my  reading ; as 
meanly  as  I think  of  his.  fenfe,  his  modefiy,  or  his  manners. 
And  yet,  for  all  that,  I dare  fay,  I,  have  read  more  than  any  mats, 
in  England  bcfidcs.  him.  and  me  ; for  X have  read  his  Book  all  over. 

If  you  have  looked  into  it,  Sir,  you  have  found,  that  a pelfoif, 
under  the  pretence  of  . criticifm,  may  take  what  freedom  he  pleafei 
with  the  reputation  and  credit  of  any  gentleman;  and  that  he 
need  not  have  any  regard  to  another  man’s  character,  who  has: 
once  refolvcd  to  expofe  his  own. 

I ; It  was-,  my  misfortune  once  in  my  life  to  be  in  the  fame  place 
with  Dr.  Bentley,  and  a vvitneis  to  a great  deal  of  his  rude  and 
fcurrilous- language  : which  he  was  fo  liberal  of,  as  to  throw  io 
out  at  random  in  \public  fhop ; and  is, fo  filly  now  as  to  call  ib 
e’ves-droppjng  in  me,  hecaufe  he  was  fo.  noify,  and  I was  fo  near, 
that  I could  not  help  hearing  it. 

You  del? red  me,  at  foirre  years  dirtance,  to  recollect  what  palled- 
at  that  meeting  and  I obeyed  your  ' commands.  Shall  I reckon 
it  an  advantage,  that  Dr.  Bentley,  who  difputes  the  other  refti- 
monies,.  faUs  in  entirely  with  mine?  I would,  if  I Were  not-‘ap- 
prenenfive  that  on  that  very  account  it  might  be  one  ftep  farther 
from  being,  credited. 

' However,  fiich  is  his  fpite  to  me,  that  he  confirms  the  truth 
of  all  I told  you.  For  the  only  particular  I could  call  to  mind 
he-  grants,  with  fome  flight  difference  in  the  expreffiofi.  And 
as  to  the-  general  account  I gave-  of  his  rudenefs  and  infolence, 
he  denies  it  indeed  ; but  in  fo  rude  and  infolent  a manner,  that 
there  is  no  occafion  for  me  to  juftify  myfelf  on  drat  head. 

I liad'  declared,  it  feems,  that  he  faid,  “ The  Mf.  of  Phalaris. 
“ would  be  worth  nothing,  if  it  were  collated.”  He  fets  ms 
fight ; and  avers,  the  expreifion  was,  “ That,  after  the  various 
“ leffions  were  once  taken,  and  printed,  the  Mf.  would  be  like 
“ a fqueeezed  orange,  and  little  worth  for  the  future.”  The 
fimiiitudc  of,  “ a fqueezed  orange”  is  indeed  a confiderable  cir* 

a The  Diflertation  on'Phriaris,  1609. 
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cumftance,  which  I had  forgotten;  as  I doubtlefs  did  feveral 
others.  But,  for  all  that,  I remember  the  general  drift  and  man- 
ner, of  his,  difcourfe,  as  well  as  if  all  the  particular  exprefiions 
were  prefent  to  me.  Juft  as  I know  his  laft  Book  to  be  a disin- 
genuous, vain,  confufed,  unmannerly  performance  ; though,  to 
my  happinefs,  hardly  any  of  his  auk  ward  jefts  or  impertinent-, 
quotations  ftick  by  me, 

I had  owned  it  to  be  my  opinion,  “ that  a ML  was  worth  no- 
u thing  unlefs  it  were  collated.”  The  Doctor  cunningly  dif- 
tingui  flies  upon  me  ; and  fays,  “ It  is  worth  nothing  indeed  to  the- 
“ reft  of  the  world  ; but  it  is  better  for  the  owner,  if  a price 
« were  to  be  fet  upon  it.”  I beg  his  pardon  for  my  miftake, 

J thought  we  were  talking-  of  books  in  the  way  of  fcholars  ; 
whereas  he  anfwers  me  like  a bookfeller,  and  as  if  he  dealt  in 
Mif.  inftead  of  reading  them.  For  my  part,  I meafure  the  value 
of  thefe  kind  of  things,-  from  tlie  advantage  the  publick  may 
receive  from  them,  and  not  from,  the  profit  they  are  likely  to- 
bring  in  to  a private  owner.  And  therefore  I have  the  fame  opi- 
nion of  the  Alexandrian  Mf.,  (which,,  he  fays,  “ he  keeps  in  hir 
**  lodgings”)  now,  as  I ihould  have  had  before  the  Editors  of 
the  Engliih  Polvglott  publiihed  the  collation  of  it ; though  it 
may  not  perhaps  bear  up  to  the  fame  price  in  St.  Paul’s  Church- 
yard, or  at  an  auftion.  But  I hope,  if  it  be  fafely  kept,  it  need 
never  come  to  the  experiment. 

As  to  the  particular  reflections  he  has  caft  on  me,  it  is  no  more, 
than  I expected.  I could  neither  hope  nor  wifh  for  better  treat- 
ment from  one  that  had  ufed  you  fo-  ill.  It  is  reputable  both  ten 
men  and  books  to  be  ill  fpoken  of  by  him  ; and  a favourable 
prefumption  on  their  fide,  that  there  is  fomething  in  both,  which, 
may  chance  to  recommend  them  to  the  reft  of  the  world.  Ifr- 
Is  in  the  power  of  every  little  creature,-  to  throw  dirty  language  r 
but  a man  muft  have  fome  credit  himfelf  in  the  world,  before 
things  he  fays  can  leflen  the  reputation  of  another.  And  if  Dr. 
Bentley  muft  be  thus  qualified  in  order  to  mifehief  me,  I am  fafe 
from  all  the  harrti  that  his  malice  can  do  me.  I am.  Sir, 

Your  moft, obliged  humble  fervant, 

W.  KIN  G, 

[This  Letter  was  written  in  the  “ Short  Account  of  Dr. 
**  Bentley’s  Humanity  and  Juftice.”J 
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ORIGINAL  ADVERTISEMENT 

TO  THE  TEN  FIRST 

DIALOGUES  OF  THE  DEADb. 


TO  THE  READER, 

TH  E following  Dialogues  were  written  by  a Gentleman 
refiding  at  Padua,  upon  fome  intelligence  he  received  there 
of  ohe  Bentivoglio,  a very  troublefome  Critick  in  the  world. 
The  Author  wrote  them  to  divert  his  fple.en,  after  having  had 
a tafte  of  thofe  criticifms.  He  was  fo  kind  as  to  fend  them  to 
me,  to  make  me  fome  frnall  amends  for  his  abfence.  The  free- 
dom that  is  between  us  fuffers  me  to  let  them  go  out  of  my 
hands  in  the  drefs  that  I received  them  j with  a defign  to  try 
whether  other  people  may  have  the  fame  opinion  of  him  that 
I have.  Adieu  1 

b A moll  admirable  Diflertation  on  the  proper  fubjedls  for  Dialogue-  - 
writing,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  Ihould  be  fuccefsfully  executed,  is 
prefixed  to  the  Fourth  Edition  of  Bp.  Hurd’s  “ Moral  and  Political  Dia- 
logues  $”  a work  which  is  itfelf  the  befi:  proof  of  the  propriety  of  the 
rules  it  fo  accurately  delineates.— Lord  Lyttelton’s  u Dialogues  of  the 
Dead”  have  been  alfo  much  and  defervedly  commended. 
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DIALOGUE  h 

INTRODUCTION. 

CHARO  N— ^ — L YCOPHRON. 

Lycoph.  "T  1C T II  Y,  Charon,  what  did  you  bring  hither  lafit 
VV  -week? 

Charon.  Ay,  what  indeed  ! I am  like  to  lofe  my  place  for  in 
I hear  there  is  fetch  a ftir  among  the  Criticks,  that  the  three 
judges  have  much  ado  to  ratify  bonds  of  arbitration  between 
them.  But  pray  tell  me  what  I have  done  ; for  I am  ignorant  of 
toy  own  crime. 

Lycoph.  Why  you  brought  over  young  Schrevelius ; and  he 
had  with  him  the  Works  of  the  fnarling  Critick  Benfivoglio. 

Char.  I cannot  tell  whofe  Works  they  were;  but  I am  fur* 
they  were  confounded  heavy.  They  had  like  to  have  funk  my 
fculler.— But  I hope  the  troubles  are  compofed  on  this  fide  the 
water. 

Lycoph.  No*,  worfe  than  ever-;  it  is  a mercy  that  no  blood 
can  be  fpilt  among  them  ; and,-  having  no  weapons,  they  cannot 
come  to  daggers-dfawing.- 

Ch  ar.  Pray  what  may  be  the  reafons  of  their  diffentions  ? 

Lycoph.  Why,-  feme  are  of  your  opinion,-  that  indeed  Ben- 
tivoglio  is  a heavy  Writer;  and  fay  farther,  “ That  he  is  too 
“bulky,  and  too  tedious  ; that  he  argues  upon  trifles  with  too 
“ great  gravity,  and  manages  ferious  things  with  as  much  light- 
“ nefs  ; that  he  has  pillaged  Au-thors  to  gain  a reputation,  but 
“ has  fo  managed  his  contrivance  that  he  has  loft  his  end."  In 
fhort,  there  are  mighty  deputations  whether  he  has  leaf!:  wit, 
judgement,  or  good-manners.  Rhadamanthus  is  their  umpire  j 
who,  finding  the  cafe  difficult,  has  taken  a eonfiderable  time  to' 
deliberate  concerning  it. 

Char.  But  pray,  Sir,  what  do  you  fay  to  this  affair? 

Lycoph.  Why  indeed  I am  not  wholly  impartial  in  this 
matter ; for  Bentivoglio  has  very  much  obliged  me  throughout 
his  Works.  He  has  imitated  me  even  without  reafon ; for,  as  it 
Was  my  choice,  fo  Iks  natural  genius  leads  him  to  be  unintelli- 

Yo  n.  I.  L gible. 
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gible.  A man  may  as  foon  underfund  his  Latin  as  his  EngliiK*. 
and  his  Englilh  as  my  Greek  : his  profe  is  as  fantaftic  as  my  verfe  ; 
and  my  prophecies  carry  more  light  with  them  than  his  demon- 
fixations. 

Char.  Why  then  he  may  have  more  worth  and  learning  in 
him  than  the  generality  of  mortals  can  eafily  comprehend. 

Lycoph.  That  is  poffible  : but  it  is  harder  to  feardi  for  them 
than  to  dig  in  the  mines  of  Potofi.  The  great  Dionyfius  has 
found  his  worth  ; I mean,  the  fame  Dionyfius,  who,  from  being 
tyrant  of  Syracufe,  became  a fchool-m  after  and  a pedant.  He, 
upon  reading  Bentivoglio’s  Biifertation  upon  Johannes  Antio- 
chenusc,  wherein  he  had  flatted  a new  obfervation  about  the 
meafures  of  Anapteftic  verfe,  has  called,  a hundred  little  youthful- 
fhades,  that  had  formerly  mif-fpent  their  time  through  the  neg- 
ligence of  their  fathers  and  the  fondnefs  of  their  mothers,  to  come 
all  under  his  corredlion,  where,  brandifhing  his  wooden  autho- 
rity, he  commands  them  to  fcan  Anapaeftic  verfes  ; and,  if  they 
find  any  verfe  ending  with  a fliort  fyllable,  they  are  immediately, 
right  or  wrong,  to  cor, red;  it,  under  the  fevere  penalty  of  com- 
mitting two  pages  of  Berutivoglio’s  Works  to  their  memory.- 
Buchanan,  who  was  likewife  a fchool-mafter  of  great  fenfe  and 
parts,  though  of  much  paffion,  has  fent  for  a detachment  of  fchool- 
boys  from.  Grotius,  and  another  from  Scaliger,  which,  with  fom* 
numbers  from  his  own  country,  and  the  moderns,  he  has  drawn, 
up  agai-nft  Dionyfius  : and  this  latter  l'quadron  affirm,  that-  th« 
lail  fyllable  of  an  Anaparfuc  verfe  may  be  fliort,  notwithflandtng 
Bentivoglio.’s  DilTertation.  Proferpine  only  knows  the  event  of 
thefe  troubles  ; for,  till  this  matter  be  decided,  Poetry  muft  lye 
Bill,  fince  in  fuch  dubious  times  no  perfon  can  make  an  Ana- 
pseflic  verfe  with  any  fafety. 

Char.  Very  true.  Sir;  a mifiake  in  fuch  a quantity  may  be  of- 
fatal  confeouence. 

Lycoph.  But,  Charon,  the  heat  of  ray  difeourfe  had  almofit 
made  me  forget  the  very  bufmefs  I had  with  you.  I have  lonis 
requefts  to  .you  from  the  Emperor  Claudius  : he  is  extremely- 
enamoured  with  the  Works  of  Bentivoglio  ; and  has  fet  forth  his 
edict  concerning  fome  important  matters,  which,  if  you  pleafe,  I 
will  read  to  you  : “ CLAUDIUS,  To  the  lovers  of  the  belles' 

c See  Bentley's  DiflertatSoa  oa  PhaLn's,  p,  132 — 145. 
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i‘  Uttres , greeting.  All  the  world  know  how  much  I was  con'- 
u cerned,  and  what  brave  and  valiant  things  I afted,  for  the 
u grandeur  of  the  Roman  Empire.  But  my  greatefi  glory  was 
“ the  adding  of  letters  to  the  Roman  alphabet ; and  it  fhall  be 
" the  utmoR  of  my  endeavours  to  eflablilh  the  purity  of  the; 
“ languages,  and  the  exaclnefs  of  fpelling,  throughout  all  nations. 

Therefore,  confidering  the  great  fervic.e  which  the  molt  famous 
“ Bentivoglio  has  done  his  native  country,  by  railing  the  credit  of 
“ feveral  admirable  proverbs;  I do  order  all  perlons  to  ufe  the 
“ fame  as  often  or  oftener  than  they  have  occafion  ; for  nothing 
“ can  be  more  edifying,  than  the  follovving  maxims — ThatLeucon 
“ carries  one  thing,  and  his  afs  another  d — A man  of  courage  and 
“ fpirit  lhould  not  go  with,  finger  in  eye  to  tell  his  Rory  c — A 
“ bungling  tinker  makes  two  holes  while  he  mends  one f. — I like- 
wife,  by  the  fame  authority,  order,  that,  in  all  Books  and  Pre- 
“ faces  whatfoever,  fuch  words  be  ufed  as  have  received  the  Ramp 
of  that  great  Author ; for  I do  declare  and  “ concede,”-  that 
“ we  ought  to  “ repudiate”  whatever  is  “ commentitious  but 
“ that  to  “ alicne”  what  is  “ vernacular”  is  the  “ putid  negoce  of 
“ a timid  idiom  S,”  I have  moreover  taken  into  my  lerious  confi- 
“ deration  the  duty  of  true  fpelling;  and  do  order  and  command, 
‘‘.that  no  fchoql-miRrefs,  writing-mafler,  gentleman,  young 
“ lady,  or  others,  do,  by  virtue-  or  under  pretence  of  any 
“ Metathefis,  Syncope,  MetaRoichie,  Synecdoche  h,  or  any  other 
“ figure  whatfoever,  prefume  to  write  “ cruds”  for  “ curds,” 
“ “ Delphos”  for  “ Delphi,”  “ ynuph”  for  “ enough,”  “ yf”  for 
“ “ wife1.”  But  more  particularly,  that  no  one  preiume  to  ufe  “ co- 
“ temporary”  for ‘‘  Contemporary  k ;”  the  letter  N being  in  that 
“ place  of  the  utmoR  importance.  But  he  may  with  delight  and 
“ pleafure  to  his  Readers  tranfgrefs  the  rules  of  Orthography, 
“ and-  ufe  -the;  word  ■“  cogratulate  1”  in  a jocofe  fenfe,  as  it  is  ap- 
“ plied  in  the  Writings  of  the  moR  excellent  Author  before  men- 
“ tioned.  All  this  I efiablifri,  under  the  penalty  of  Bentivoglio’s 
“ irrcfiRible  criticifm,  and  our  utmoR  difpleafure.” — -This  edift 
Claudius  defires  may  be  fet  up  beyond  the  Stygian  Lake,  that  the 
Shades  may  know  how  to  act  when  they  come  hither. 

d Dirt’,  p.  7 -.  e p,  yg.  f P.  75.  g P.  85. 

Farnaby’s  Rhetorick.  1 DiiT.  p.  9a.  k P.  86,  1 Ibid. 
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Char.  Sir, your  requefl  fhall  be  complied  with:  but  I muff 
.make  hafle  away  ; for  you  know  I am  expeCted  with  impatience. 
If  thefe  are  the  difputes  of  the  perfons  of  belles  lettres , I am  furs 
an  hone  ft  fkuller  lofes  precious  time  and  tide  vvhilft  he  flays  te 
hear  them. 

DIALOGUE  It 

IMPUDENCE:  O k,  T 'ft  E SOP  H I S To 

PH  AL  AR  IS— THE  SOPHIST. 

Phal.  TAM  cold  lately,  fince  the  coming  over  of  Sehreveliu3r 
A wherever  I go,  that  you  lay  claim  to-  my  Epiftles, ’antf 
fay  they  were  written  by  you. 

Soph.  Perhaps  I may  have  done  fbr  Sir,  without  offence. 

Pha&.  Without  offence  ! Shall  a Prince  be  rifled  of  his  honour 
by  a Pedant  ? . be  told  to  his  face  that  his  Works  are  not  liis  own  ? 
Daggers,  bulls,  and  torments' ! 

So hp.  Not  fo  angry,  good  Sir:  you  know  that  here  in  felt* 
Shades-  all  perfons  are  equal.  Befl'des,  Sir,  it  was  always  my 
humour  to  plume  myfelf  with  borrowed  feathers';  and  I never 
knew  that  the  cuckow  did  not  lye-in  as  decently  as  other  birds,, 
' though  fhe  never  put  herfelf  to  the  trouble  of  building  her  rteft. 
And  befides.  Sir,  though  Bentrvoglio  took  whole  palfages  Fro'fa 
Nevelet  and  Viz^aniu-s,  yet  they  make  no  diffurbance  amongft  tlf« 
Shades — but  here- is  fuch  a ftir  hecaufe  I am  pleafed  to  own  yotfr 
Bpiltles  f 

Ph  a l . Were  you  in  die  other  world,  you  would  not  have  dared' 
to  have  taped  fo  to  me. 

Soph.  Nay,  were  you  in  the  other  world,  Bentivogllo  would 
stot  have  fpoken  as  he  has  done  of  you. 

Phal.  Impudence  in  perfection ! Could  fuch  a wretch  as  thou 
Will  be  able  to  exprefs  fuch  things  as  I have  done  ? That  “ ho- 
{i  nour  of  learned  men  and  efteem  of  good,”  that  “ fcorn  of  my 
“ enemies,”  that  “ bounty  to  my  friends,”  that  “ knowledge  of 
6i  life,  and  contempt  of  death  m ?”  Do  not  my  thoughts  flow  with 
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freedom,  and  my  native  fiercenefs  give  vigour  to  my  words,  and 
animate  all  my  expreffions  ? 

Soph.  Thefe  arguments  might  convince  another  perfon; 
and  perhaps  you  wrote  fuch  a book  indeed  : but  I have  encourage- 
ment to  take  it  upon  me  ; and  I will  take  it  upon  me. 

Phal.  What  are  the  reafons  by  which  you  will  convince  other 
people  that  my  Epiftles  are  yours  ? 

Soph.  Look  you,  Sir,  I am  refolved  to  own  them ; and,  how- 
ever improbable  the  thing  may  be,  I have  a Doctor  to  Hand  by  me. 
And  then,  Sir,  I iliall  endeavour  to  pacify  you  with  reafons,  if 
that  will  do  it.  My  arguments  are  from  “ the  uncertainty  of  the 
time”  in  which  you  lived  ; and  confequently  of  fuch  perfon  $ 
who  might  be  your  “ cotemporaries,”  becaufe  you  know  there 
could  never  have  been  two  of  the  fame  name.  Another  argu- 
ment I draw  from  the  names  of  Sicilian  towns  and  villages ; 
which,  amonglt  the  variety  of  little  commonwealths  and  changes 
of  principalities,  muft  needs  be  the  moft  certain  rule  imaginable 
to  judge  of  time  by,  becaufe  we  know  the  greateft  nations  are  in 
difpute  concerning  their  oysn  originals.  Then  you,  who  are  i 
Dorian,  pretend  to  write  Attic,  which  is  as  abfurd  as  if  a 
Berwick-man  fhould  write  Englifh;  and  laftly,  you  have  four 
it  fayings,”  and  fix  ft  words,”  that  were  not  ufed  till  feveral  ages 
after  you  were  born,  as  I am  credibly  informed. 

Phal,  Well,  have  you  anymore  arguments  ? 

Soph.  Yes,  Sir;  ft  iliall  throw  you  in  one  argument  mpre, 
that  muft  confound  you.  Throughout  all  vour  Epiftles,  “ thg^ 
“ is  not  one  word  relating  to  the  old  gentlewoman  your  Motl^rcr, 
“ which  a man  of  your  benevolence  and  affection  to  your  family 
“ could  hardly  have  omitted ; and  in  your  Letters  to  your  Son, 
*f  there  is  no  mention  made  either  of  the  young  man’s  duty  to  his 
“ grandmother,  or  of  her  love  to  him  ; and  in  your  Letters  to 
“ your  Wife,  there  is  as  great  a filence  about  the  mother’s  kindnefs 
“ to  her  daughter-in-law.”  Beftdes,  “ whereas  all  the  ancients 
“ ufed  to  date  their  Letters,  yours  are  without  any  note,  place,  or. 
“ time,  that  one  cannot  tell  where  or  when  they  were  written 
Phal.  Radatnanthus,  grant  me  patience  ! 

Soph.  Stay,  Sir;  but  one  word  more.— -You  fay  the  Epiftles 
are  “ your  own  I fay  they  are  “ my  own  j”  and  that  Bentivoglio 
lias  proved  them  to  be  fo,  by  arguments  that  are  “ his  own.” 

B Dill",  p.  5*0, 
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DIALOGUE  III, 

. '''  M ODERN  ATCHIEVEMENTS. 

BUTCHER— HERCULES, 

Butch.ITITELL,  for  all  your  bluftering,  were  we  in  the 
» » other  world,  I would  not  have  turned  my  back  tq 
you  ; and,  if  I had  had  but  a quarter-flaff,  I would  have  ventured 
you  with  your  club  for  coming  in  with  me. 

Herc,  Did  not  I eleanfe  die  Augean  ftables,  and  conquer  the 
bull  of  Marathon  ? 

Butch.  And  I have  ftaved  and  tailed  at  the  Bank-fide  p wlieq 
the  ftouteft  He  would  not  venture.  Was  it'  not  I that,  when 
Tom  Dove  broke  loole,  and  drove  the  mob  before  him,  took  him 
by  the  ring,  and  led  him  back  to  the  flake,  with  the  univerfal 
ihouts  of  the  company  ? Befides,  I cjueftion  whether  you  ever 
faw  a bull-dog. 

Herc.  You  talk  of  mean  performances  : but  I fubdued  the 
Ltcftrigens,  who  ufed  to  banquet  upon  man’s  fiefh  ; and  dellroycd 
horfes,  that,  after  they  had  eaten  the  meat  from  a human  body? 
would  crafh  the  bones  as  other  palfries  dp  horfe-beans.  Perhaps, 
you  never  heard  of  thefe  ftorieS. 

Butch.  Not  I.  ' 

Herc.  No,  not  you  ! Do  you  know  what  Authors  fay  ? That 
•fcfhalaris  longed  to  eat  a child,”  and'  " at  laft  came  to  devour 
“Tucking  children,,  taking  them  from  their  mothers  breads  to  eat 
“them;”  and  that  “his  own  fon  did  not  efcape  his  hunger  P.” 
Do  you  know  in  what  Olympiad  “ the  famous  Emperor  Xerxes 
“ butchered  the  Emprefs  Atoila,  filler  to  Cambyfes-,  wife  to  Darius, 
# and, his  own  natural  mother,  and  then  eat  her  9 ?”  No,  not  you  ! 
Your  ftature  and  ftrength  of  body  makes  you  proud;  but  your 
ignorance  in  Hiftory  renders  you  contemptible.  Read  the  Works 
of  the  great  Bentivogho,  that  are  lately  come  over,  and  be  wifer. 

Butch.  I do  not  know  any  thing  about  your  man-eaters ; but 
I know  when  and  where  the  fellow  ran  for  the  great  bag-pudding, 
and  eat  it  when  he  had  done ; and  I am  fure,  if  this  Itory  was 
well  told,  it  would  feem  the  more  probable. 

0 At  that  time  a principal  amphitheatre,  or  bear-gardem 

P DiE.  j>.  51s,  513.  P.  536, 

•'  s. 
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1-Ihr.c.  You  enrage  me!  Now,  by  the  Gods,  I have  taken  the 
Thermodoontiac  belt  from  the  Prinecfs  Thaleftris. 

Butch.  Hold  a little,  good  Sir 5 I have  flung  down  the  belt 
in  Moor-fields,  when  never  a Lincoln Vlnn-fields  r wrelller  durft 
^encounter  me. 

Herc.  What  think  you  of  Hyllus,  Lycon,  and  Plato,  the 
W reftlers,  Cleanthes  the  Cuffer,  and  twenty  more  of  them s ? Oh, 
the  glory  of  the  former  ages  ! what  :racing,  what  running,  what 
wreftling,  what  boxing  at  the  Olympiads,  the  Pythic  and  Nemaean 
Games,  when  the  oak,  the  pine,  and  parfley  garlands  remained  the 
reward  of  their  viftories  ! 

Butch.  In  truth,  Sir,  I believe  the  Cornifn  hugg  would  have 
puzzled  the  art  of  your  philofophers ; and  that  a prize  at  back- 
fword,  with  the  other  weapons,  as 'dagger,  faulchion,  and  the  reft, 
may  be  as  well  worth  admiration,  as  your  hard-named  Lymptads 
That  you  make  fuch  a rout  with.  Hereafter  I would  have  all  the 
wenches  that  win  the  fmock  at  Aftrop  c,  and  the  fellows  that  get' 
the  hat  and  feathers  throughout  England  by  boxing  and  cudgel- 
playing, to  be  put  in  the  Chronicle,  and  take  place  above  the 
kigh-conftable. 

He  r c.  What  can  you  have  feen  like  the  horfe-racing  in  Greece  ; 
for,  after  the  apene , which  “ was  drawn  by  mules,  and  firft  was 
* ufed  at  the  Olympicks  in  the  70th  Olympiad,  was  cried  down 
“ in  the  84th  Olympiad/’  the  race  of  horifes  was  improved  to  ad- 
miration. 

Butch.  This  may  be  true  ; but,  as  poor  a fellow  as  I was,  I 
could  have  laid  my  leg  over  a good  piece  of  horfe-flelh,  and,  with 
A hundred  guineas  in  my  pocket,  have  ridden  to  New-market, 
where  Dragon,  or  Why-not,  Honey-come-punch,  or  Stitf-Dick, 

r To  a modern  Reader,  this  allufion  .willappear  flirange.  ButLincoln’s- 
Inn-Fields,  the  largeft  and  in  many  refpe&s  the  moil  elegant  fquare  in 
Europe,  was  for  many  years,  even  in  the  prefent  century,  the  rendezvous 
of  every  fpecies  of  vulgarity.  Moor-fields  Hill  retains  evident  velliges  of 
having  been  facred  to  the  gymnaftic  exercifes.  \ 

s Difl*.  p.  52 — 54. 

t Still  the  famed  feene  of  contention  among  the  ruftic  Virgins  — for 
“ That  linen  veil,  which  pendent  ruffles  grace, 

<e  Of  Indian  mufiin,  or  of  Flanders  lace  j 
u White  as  the  lily  or  the  fkin  it  hides, 

44  Where  charming  Nature  fhines,  and  Love  refides.”  Mope  of  Smack. 
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fhould  have  run  for  it 11  againft  any  Grecian  horfe  that  you  or 
any  of  your  forefathers  could  have  produced. 

Herc.  You  would  ftill  pretend  to  out-do  t jie  ancients  ; hut 
let  me  tell  you  one  thing  which  I did,  which  (I  m,uft  own  my 
thanks  to  Bentivoglio)  is  by  him  recorded  to  pofterity,  I had  a 
mind  to  go  to  Erythrgsa  w,  an  iflaad  in  the  Weftern  Ocean  ; and 
how  do  you  think  I got  thither  ? “ In  a Ihip,”  you  will  fay.  No  ! 
*■  In  a brazen  Ihip  No  ! “ In  a cauldron  r”  No  ! In  a brazen 
fc  cauldron  ?”  No  ! t*  In  a golden  bed  ?”  No  ! “ How  then,’* 
you  will  fay,  “ in  the  name  of  wonder?”  “ Why,  in  lhort, 
f*  I got  the  fun  to  lend  me  his  golden  cup  to  fail  in and  1 fcud- 
ded  away  as  well  as  if  I had  had  all  the  wind  a.nd  fail  imaginable. 

Butch.  And  no  fuch  great  matter  at'laft  ! I remember,  as  I 
Was  boafting  one  day  of  my  exploits  to  a good  jolly  Mufcovite  at 
the  Bear-garden,  he  told  me,  that  St.  Nicholas  x came  to  their 

« Thefe  agile  couriers  of  the  laft  century  muft  yield  the  palm,  in  the 
annals  of  Britifh  Olympicks,  to  the  ftill  1‘uperior  fieetnefs  of  a Gimcrack 
or  an  Eclipfe.  Whether  the  prefent  age  be  indebted  for  this  fuperiority 
to  the  condefcenfton  of  Senators  converting  theml'elves  into  Grooms,  or 
limply  to  the  matchlefs  excellence  of  Wildman  as  a trainer,  impartiaj 
Pofterity  muft  determine. 

w Diff.  p.  114,  xi  5,  1 16.  , 

x The  Ruffians  are  great  worfhiperspf  pid.ur.es  5 and  are  affronted  if 
the  firft:  thing  they  throw  their  eyes  upon,  when  they  enter  a houfe,  i$ 
pot  a faint.  St.  Nicholas,  as  their  favourite,  is  always  in  a confpicuous 
part  of  the  houfe.  To  this,  the  fervants  bow,  and  crofs  themfelves,  every 
morning  and  nigljt,  and  always  when  they  enter.  They  are  wretchedly 
daubed,  without  any  attempt  at  perfp.edive.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  fee 
the  Virgin  Mary  with  three  hands  in  thefe  pidurcs,  two  folded  before  her, 
?nd  the  child  Jefus  in  the  third  ; or  to  behold  St.  Jofeph,  fawing  a great 
plank,  and  the  child  Jefus,  with  the  glory  round  his  head,  and  a broom  in 
his  hand,  fweeping  out  Lbe  chips  and  faw-duft.  The  dodrine  of  Domoi- 
yois  is  alfo  very  curious  in  Ruffia.  Th.e  Domoivoi  is  the  tutelar  fpirit  of 
the  houfe  5 femething  like  our  Fairies,  or  rather  l:ke  the  Lars  at  Rome. 
"When  a fervant  comes  to  a new  place,  the  firft  time  he  is  alone,  he  walk? 
about  the  room,  fpeaking  to  the  walls,  befeeching  the  Domoivoi  to  be 
good  to  him,  not  to  difpleafe  his  mafter  and  miftrefs,  not  to  tie  his  haijf 
jn  knots  in  the  'night,  and  not  to  dance  upon  him  when  he  is  in  bed, 
See.  &c. — It  is  amazing  to  think  how  ferioufly  the  lower  dafs  of  people 
yvtll  fpeaic  ot  luch  wretched  things  3 and  a mafter  often  lofes  a goodfer- 
yant,  becayfe  “ the  Domoivoi  plagues  him  !” 
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country  failing  upon  a mill-done ; which  I thought  as  humour-, 
fome  a paffage  as  your  cup.  But,  to  he  fhort  and  plain  with  you, 
I have  wit n dies  both  on  this  fide  and  the  other  fide  of  Styx,  that 
faw  me  row  myfelf  -from  the  Horfe-ferry  to  the  other  fide  of  the 
water,  in  my  own  tray,  with  a couple  of  trenchers  ; and  there  is 
■“  a tray”  and  “ a mill-hone”  for  your  “ cup”  and  your  “ caul-? 
“ dronl” 

H ERG.  I find  you  will  have  the  laid  word. 

Butch.  Well,  iince  he  is  gone,  I think  I may  fay,  that  the 
perfons  who  have  lived  lately  are  only  wanting  to  themfelves  ; and 
that  it  is  the  negligence  of  our  Ballad -fingers  that  makes  us  to  b« 
talked  of  lefs  than  others : for  who  almoif,  befid.es  St.  George, 
King  Arthur,  Bevis,  Guy,  and  Hickathrift,  are  in  the  Chroni- 
cles ? — Our  great  Scholars  are  fo  much  taken  up  with  fuclr  fel- 
lows as  this  Hercules,  Hyllus  the  Wrelller,  Cleantlies  the  Cufter, 
Phalaris  and  Xerxes  the  Man-eaters,  that  they  never  mind  “ mjf 
aftions,”  nor  feyeyal  other  of  their  own  country-mens. 


D I A L O G U E IV. 

SELF-LOVE;  OR,  THE  BEAU. 

RICARDO— NARCISSUS. 

Ric.  « A U G U S T U S died  in  a compliment,  Tiberius  in  dif- 
rX  f‘  fimulation,  Vefpafian  in  a jeft,  Galba  with  a fen- 
f‘  fence,  Scverus  in  difpatch,  and  Narciilus  in  love  Y” 

Narc.  I think  myfelf  happy  in  my  death,  fince  it  was  in  pur- 
fnance  of  fo  juflifiable  a palifon  as  that  of  Self-love ; for  all  the 
world  muft  own  that  I was  charmingly  beautiful. 

RiC.  Why,  truly,  I think  that  a Critick,  as  Bentivoglio  for 
example,  has  as  much  reafon  to  value  himfelf  upon  as  you  had,  or 
rather  more.  And,  indeed,  are  not  his  Works  full  of  himfelf2? 
And  is  lie  at  all  fparing  in  his  ovyn  commendations  11  ? Does  lie 
.blufh  to  hear  himfelf  p raj  fed  ? or  rather  does  he  not  fpread  his 
gayeft  feather  to  the  heft  advantage;  and  then  amplify,  expatiate, 
#nd  comment,  upon  himfelf,  that  beloved  fubjedt  b ? In  fhort, 

y Lord  Bacon,  in  his  EiTays.  2 Dili.  Pref.  p.i — cxii. 

a P.  x — 549,  b Pref.  p.  lxxx — lxxxiv.  Dilf.  p.  59,  60. 
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lias  he  not  done  himfelf  “ true  honour,”  by  “ his  improvement 
of  the  parodia  of  the  the  fall-cellar  c,”  and  then  “ aiTuming  that 
c<  warmth  and  haughtinefs”  which  are  companions  of  fuch  as 
are  cbnfcious  of  their  own  merit  ? Well,  I am  fatisfied  you  could 
liever  have  been  fo  handfome,  as  he  ;is  learned  and  ingenious  in 
liis  own  eyes. 

Na&c.  Might  three  pimples  at  once  have  feizcd.  my  com- 
plexion, if  you  do  not  amaze  a perfon  of  my  fondnefs  for  my  own 
accoropl i flame nts  ! Did  not  my;  perfections  occafton  me  the  envy 
of  my  fex? 

Ric.  And  will  not  u even  envy  itfelf  lie  forced  to  allow” 
that  Behtivoglio’s  difcovery  concerning  “ Anapadls  is  no  incon- 
**  fiderable  one  d ?”  And  does  not  he  fpeak  truth,  when  he  fays 
tire  Criticks  tell  him,  that  rumpantur  ut  ilia  codris  e,  “ although 
■**'  the  codri  burfl  .with  fpleen,  yet  he  will  be  efteemed  by  all  that 
“ cultivate  humanity  ?” 

Narc.  All  the  nymphs  addreffed  to  .me  in  the  foftcfl  words, 
and  moft  languishing  exprefFtons. 

Ric.  And -can  any  thing  be  more  tender  than  what  the  Criticks 
tell  Bentivoglio,  that  “ they  keep  his  Epiftles  more  carefully  than 
dried  grapes  V’  or  preferved  pine  apples  ; that  “ he  arrives  to 
the  palate  as  foon  as  tailed,  and  is  the  very  oglio  of  all  muficai 
dainties ’S  ?” 

Narc.  Did  not  fighs  and  tears  attend  my  negleflr  and  was 
.not  death  the  companion  of  my  difdain  ? 

Rrc.  And  does  not  Bentivogiio’s  all-correfting-pen,  when 
once  drawn  forth,  make  all  the  Criticks  tremble?  Is  Voffius 
fecure  ? is  Scaliger  without  his  faults  ? do  not  Stobseus  and 
Pollux  know  their  diftanee  ? nay,  can  even  the  Etymologicon  or 
The  Scholi  a ft  be  then  fappofed  to  be  unblameable  h ? 

Narc.  Echo  declares  the  force  of  mv  charms  ; and,  though  a 
miferable,  yet  is  a lafting,  monument  of  my  conqueft. 

Ric.  Echo  repeats  only  the  laft  and  dying  founds  of  fentencesj 
•whereas  Bentivoglio  knows  that  he  has  the  full  voice  of  Fame. 
He  has  received  “ thanks  from  all  the  lovers  of  polite  learning  V* 

c Pref.  p.  ci,  cii.  d Diff.  p.  133.  e Pref.  p.  xlvlii.  lv. 

f Pref.  p.  liii.  “ Qui  omnia  tuo  cuiiodio  diligentius  Nigris  Uvis.” 
g Pref.  p.  lxxx.  “Videbis  hie,  Leflor  ftudiofe,  muficarum  cupediarun* 
<£  et  aliud  quod  tuo  nalato  fimul  ac  guibaris,  fat  fcio  arridebit  mirifice.” 
fc  P.  s> S 1 — iSj.  i Pref.  p.  lxviii,  lxix, 

ani 
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and  his  worth  has  long  ago  reached  thefe  Shades,  and  has  put  th* 
t£  Ghoft  of  Reubenius”  to  an  uneafinefs,  to  know  how  to  return 
the  obligations  received  from  him, 

Narc.  The  Gods  took  care,  that  I fhould  not  be  forgotten  in 
the  other  world.  Each  Spring  revives  my  flower,  which  p re- 
ferees my  name,  and  is  the  greatefl  beauty  in  the  garlands  of  all 
nymphs  that  lament  my  abience. 

Ric.  But  the  great  Bentivoglio  has  more  fublime  glory! 
What  Emperors  were  flattered  with  when  dead,  that  he  lias 
gained  defervedly  whilft  living,  “ He  is  a ft'ar  already;”  and, 
if  he  proceeds  in  his  learned  labours,  may  become  a conllel- 
lation.  He  is  reverenced  by  all,  for  being  the  “ new  and  rifing 
“ ftar,”  and  “ the  brighteft  light  of  Britain  k;  whereas,  Sir,  for 
your  flowers,  a man  may  have  a balket-fy.ll  of  you  in  the  market 
for  fix  pence, 

Narc.  Well,  I will  hide  myfelf  in  the  thickeft  fliade  of 
myrtles ; there  contemplate  upon  my  own  perfections,  and  every 
now  and  then  in  feme  neighbouring  fountain  (fince  I cannot  fear 
a fecond  death)  gaze  upon  my  own  beauty.  Farewell,  fond  Cri- 
tick  ! Languid)  in  thy  misfortune  ; fince  thou  doft  not  compre- 
hend my  worth,  which  I alone  know  how  to  value. 

Ric.  Alas,  he  flies ! And  now  methinks  I begin  already  to 
repent  of  what.  I have  .done, — How  unfincere  are  all  human  plea- 
fures  ! Something  frill  intervenes,  tp  tarnjlh  the  luftre  of  our 
triumphs. — I may  have  gained  the  better  of  NarcilTus  ; but  then 
I grieve  to  think  that,  after  his  example,  fome  day  or  other,  even 
my  friend  Bentivoglio’s  felf-lpve  may  chance  to  be  put  out  of 
countenance  ! 

DIALOGUE  V, 

THE  DICTIONARY, 

HES  YCIIIUS  — GOULDMAN. 

Hesych./^\  H,  Brother  Gouldman  1 I am  heartily  glad  to  meet 
you.  You  muff  have  heard  the  news.  Benti- 
yoglio  has  vindicated  the  worth  and  honour  of  all  Dictionaries, 
k Fief.  p.  lxxix,  lxxxi. 
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He  has  read  “ half  of  me  and  has  made  “ honourable  mention 
“ of  me”  in  all  hi?  Works1.:  he  has  “ reftored  me”  in  “.ten 
“ thoufand  places,”  and  “ collated  me”  \vith  all  the  manufcripts 
in  the  world  but  thofe  in  the  King  of  Poland’?  Library.  Me- 
dfinks  you  do  not  feem  fo  pie  a fed  with  the  news  as  you  ought  to 
hi.  Are  you  not  concerned  For  the  wit,  reputation,  and  honour, 
of  one  that  can  write  a Dictionary  ? You  feem  as  unconcerned 
ps  if  you  had  no  opinion  of  the  matter. 

Gouldm.  Pr’ythee,  Brother  Hefychtus,  do  not  trouble  me  with 
the  ftory  of  a fellow  that  has  read  your  labours  ; for  I am  per* 
funded  that  he  muft  have  a very  frnall  library,  and  little  to  do,  that 
reads  a Dictionary. 

Hesych.  Not  read  a Dictionary  ! Why  I knew  a man  that 
read  all  the  volumes  of  Stephens's  Thefaurus  thrice  over. 

Gouldm.  I thought  Dictionaries  had  been  made,  not  to  have 
been  read,  but  turned  to.  Betides,  fopie  are  too  voluminous. 
There  came  out  in  Arabia,  home  centuries  ago,  a Dictionary  of 
three  or  four  Folio’s,  which  contains  nothing  elfe  but  the  feveral 
parts  of  a camel,  and  the  words  that  are  properly  ufed  in  the  dref- 
fing  and  equipping  of  it.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  worth  while 
to  make  one  of  equal  bulk  concerning  borfes,  for  the  ufe  of  tliQ 
Europeans  ? Flow  many  grooms  in  The  Meufe,  or  jockies  in 
Smithfield,  do  you  think  would  read  it  ? 

Hesych.  You  are  the  mpft  provoking  lhade  that  pralks. 
What ! no  wit,  breeding,  complaifance,  politicks,  knowledge  of 
men  and  manners,  to  be  learned  out  of  Dictionaries  ? Prove  it, 
prove  it.  Hear  him,  hear  him. 

Gouldm.  I grant  that  all  wit,  arts,  genteel  apd  mannerly, 
converfation,  are  contained  in  Dictionaries,  juft  as  they  are  in  the 
Alphabet;  and,  in  fome  meafure,  more  properly,  becaufe  they 
contain  words  : but  then  the  joining  of  them  is  the  art  our 
Dictionaries  will  never  teach  a man  ; for,  fuppofe  I was  to  dif- 
courfe  in  Politicks  : my  firft  word  I find  in  your  119th  page,  the 
fecond  in  the  204th,  and  .the  third  perhaps  an  hundred  pages  after. 
Now  this  as  too  much  for  mortal  man  to  carry  in  his  memory. 

PIesych.  So  then  you  would  have  a man  put  words  toge- 
grether  properly,  to  make  fenfie  of  -them ! Very  fine!  How  then 
could  I or  mv  friend  Bentivoglio  be  Authors  ? But  fet  me  hear 
you  as  (o  the  wit  of  Dictionaries.. 

1 Differtation  oriPhalaris,  pajfwt. 
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Gouldm.  Why",  I believe  that  the  perfon  who  pretends  to 
have  difeovered  any  wit,  either  in  mine  or  yours.  Brother,  has 
found  out  more  than  ever  we  cleftgned  to  teach  him. 

Hesych.  Aftonifhment  f Does  not  more  of  Homer’s  wit  ap- 
pear in  his  Euftathius  and  DicTymus  than  in  his  Iliad  ? and  is 
•not  “ Clavis  Homerica”  better  than  either,  and  Scberas’s  Index 
a wifer  book  than  any  of  them  all  ? What  man  will  not  own 
that  Erythraeus  has  done  more  fervice  to  Virgil  than  Ogilby  has 
by  tranflating  him  ? 

Gouldm.  At  the  fame  rate,  I fuppefe,  you  will  compliment 
me,  and  tell  me,  that  the  proper  names  at  the  end  of  my  Dic- 
tionary are  a better  Hiftory  than  Hollingibed,  Heylin,  and  Howell 
all  together.  Now  you  fee  the  ufe  of  my  Letter  H. 

Hesych.  Why  fo  they  are  ! But  cqn  there  be  more  wit  thaaf 
in  any  etymology,  of  which  you  are  full  from  all  languages  ? 

Gouldm.  Etymologies  may  indeed  furnifh  materials  for  quib- 
felers,  punfters,  and  conundrum-makers  r but  thefe  forts  of  wit  are 
as  much  out  of  ufe  as  hammered  money  m. 

Hesych.  But  I hope  they  will  be  in  efteem  again,  when  my 
Works  are  reftored  by  the  hand  of  the  great  Bentivoglio. — But  is 
not  the  order  of  a Dictionary  admirable  n ? has  not  Julius  Pollux 
a moil  incomparable  fluency  5 is  not  Harpocration  an  exquifita 
politician  ? Meurfius’s  GlofTary  of  the  Greek  and  Barbarous 
words  moil  harmonious  ? does  not  Palter  contend  with  Schreve- 
lius,  and  Schrevelius  with  PalTer,  and  both  deferve  the  conqueft? 
But  you  do  not  feem  to  have  a juft  efteem  for  your  own  Works  — 
“ Tanti  errs  aliis  quanti  tibi  Fueris,”  as  the  Poet  Calepfn  has  it. 
Be  fure,  think  ’as  well  of  yourfelf  for  writing  a Dictionary,  as 
Bentivoglio  does  of  himjelf  for  reading  one-j.  and  the  World  muft 
think  well  of  you. 


™ Which  few  of  the  prefent  age  have  ever  feem.  An  a’£f  palled, 
Jan.  14,  1697-8,  to  prevent  the  further  currency  of  any  hammered  fliver 
coin  in  this  kingdom,  and  for  recoining  fuch  as  was  then  in  being.  la 
the  preceding  year,  exchequer  bills  Were  fis  ft  projefted. 
a Diflt  p.  4. 
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DIALOGUE  VI. 

AFFECTATION  OF  THE  LEARNED  LADY*. 

BELLAMIRA— CALPIIURNIA. 

Bell."T7"  OU  feem,  Madam,  to  have  heen  ftrangely  delighted 
X with  the  belles  lettres  whilft  you  were  in  tltc  other 

World. 

Calph.  Why,  truly,  Madam,  I was  thought  to  have  had  a re'- 
llfh  for  them,  and  not  to  have  been  fans  quelque  gout  in  the  belle' 
'maniere. 

Bell.  Reading  may  he  allowable  in  our  fex,  when  we  have 
little  elfe  to  do,  efpecially  if  the  lubjett  be  diverting;  but  you'r 
toilette  ufed  always  to  be  heaped  with  fuch  Books  as  frightened 
me  to  look  into  them. 

Calph.  Having  an  acquaintance  among  the  Learned,  fome- 
tirnes  I had  fpread  before  me  the  Works  of  Janfenius  and  M. 
Arnaud,  Stephens’s  Thefaurus,  Des  Cartes,  Cafaubon’s  AthenaeuS, 
Kircher,  Lipfius,  Taubmannus,  with  fuch  like  Authors*  and 
Manufcripts  innumerable. 

Bell.  Indeed,  Madam,  you  ufed  to  make  an  appearance 
abroad,  as  if  you  bellowed  your  time  in  your  dreffing-room  dif- 
ferent from  other  Ladies. 

Calph.  I was  fo  vifited  in  a morning  by  the  Virtuofi,  Cri- 
ticks,  Poets,  Bookfellers  ; fo  taken  up  with  my  correfpondence 
with  the  Learned  both  at  home  and  abroad  ; that  I had  little  time 
to  talk  with  my  Millener,  Dreffer,  Mantua-maker,  and  fuch  illi- 
terate people. 

Rell.  Such  a levee  for  a Lady  is  not  very  common  : but  they 
who  have  had  a capacity  for  fuch  company  mufl  needs  have  beets 
very  well  entertained. 

Calph.  Oh,  infinitely  ! The  company  moll  charming  ! I 
could  have  wifhed,.  for  your  fake,  Madam,  that  you  had  under- 
flood Latin  and  Greek— I could  have  recommended  to  your  ac- 
quaintance fo  profound  a fcholar  ! 

Bell.  To  what  intent,  Madam  ? 

Calph.  Why  you,  Madam,  were  a perfon  very  nice  and  exa£fe 
in  your  drefs,  your  table,  and  apartments.  I have  heard  him. 
Madam,  give  fuch  a defeription  of  a commode  from  a Satire  of 

J uvenaly 
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Juvenal,  that  your  Ladyflfip  could  not  have  found  fault  with  the 
air  of  it.  Then  he  iiluftrated  the  text  with  the  comments  of 
Lubin,  Holiday,  and  others,  to  that  degree,.  Madam, — “ compagi- 
“ bus  altis  aedificare  caput,”  Madam  ! Oh,,  charming  ! beyond 
any  thing,  even  of  the  French,  Madam  ! 

Bell.  You  are  obliging  to  affift  me  in  this  matter;  for  I 
ignorantly  took  the  fafhion  as  I found-  it. 

Calph.  A gentleman  came  one  morning  with  feveral  various 
readings  upon  Vitruvius  ; and  from  thence  perfuaded  me  that  the 
frame  of  my  looking-glafs  was  the  moil  injudicious  piece  of  archi- 
tecture that  could  be  that  the  bafes  were  Doric,  the  capitals 
Corinthian,  and  the  architrave  perfectly  Barbarous : for  which 
reafon  I went  abroad  without  patches,  till  iuch  abfurdities  were 
entirely  mended  and  corrected  by  his  diredlion. 

Bell.  I remember,  in  Don  Quixote,  one  of  my  Authors,  the 
Marquis  of  Mantua,  when  lie  had  fworn  to  revenge  the  death  of 
his  nephew  Valdovinos,  was  not  to  eat  on  a table-cloth  till  he  had 
performed  it.  But  was  not  yonys  too  fevere  a mortification  for 
the  ignorance  of  your  cabinet-maker  ? But  pray,  Madam,  who 
was  this  knowing  perfon  ? 

Calph.  It  was  the  great  Virtuofo  Signior  Bentivoglio,  a per~ 
fon  of  the  moll  known  merit  then  breathing.  I did  nothing  in 
my  family  without  his  direction.,  He  has  often  taken  his.  bill:-  ct 
fare  out  of  Athenaius,  and  covered  my  table  with  the  moft  fur? 
prizing  dilhes  imaginable.  Ordinary  perfons  content  themfelves 
with  modern  foups ; but,  after  my  acquaintance,  with  him,  ndr 
thing  but  the  black  “ Lacedaemonian  broth  °”  might  be  fet  before 
us.  He  gave  the  braveft  founding  Greek  names  front  Simon’s 
“ Art  of  Cookery”  and  the  “ Gaftronomia,”  fuch  oulions,  grvu~ 
lions,  fioios,  and  trios,  to  the  end  of  every  thing,  that  it  was  moti 
charming.  He  made  the  moft  delicious-  alphiton  P of,  the.  An- 
cients, far  exceeding  our  kafty-pudding.  I remember  once,  at 
the  fight  of  a piece  of  roaft-beef,  he  repeated  fuel)  a rumbling 
del'cription  out  of  Homer,  of  the  beef  fent  up  to  Agamemnon, 
that,  I profefs,  my  Lady  Cornelia’s  children  ran  away  frightened^, 
long  before  the  melimela  and  mala  aurea,.  which  the  ignorant 
sail  “ the  defert,”  could  poffibly  be  fet  on  the  table.  , 

Bell.  I profefe,  Madam,  I had  rather  have  gone  without 
* a defert,”  nay,  a fecond  courfe,  than  have  had  tilings,  with  fuels 

0 567-  379-  E p-  379*  . .. 
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hideous  names  fet  before  me.  But,  Madam,  do  learned  men? 
trouble  themfelves  about  fuch  affairs  as  thefe  are  ? 

Calph.  Oh ! Madam,  “ no  man  can  be  a Scholar  without 
**  being  expert  in  the  whole  method  of  Athenaeus’s  Cookery.” 
What  quarrels,  Madam,  do  you  think  there  have  been  between- 
grave  and  learned  men,  about  fpelling  a Greek  word,  that  has- 
been  only  one  fingle  ingredient  of  a patty-pan  ! Pray  read  Athe- 
me  us,  Mad'am  ; and  you  will  be  convinced  of  it. 

Bell.  Surely,  learned  men  will  not  quarrel  about  trifles  ! 

Calph.  Oh  ! Madam,  rather  than  any  thing.  Why,  as  I have 
feacl  in  feveral  Authors,  Timotheus,  a Grammarian,  upon  a dif- 
juite  concerning  'a  Greek  Word,  laid  his  beard  to  a ckechine  9, 
With  the  great  Scholar  Philelphus.  The  old  Gentleman  loft;  and 
his  adverfary  was  fo  unmerciful  as  to  cut  it  off,  and  hang  it  upon 
his  chair,  ’as  a monument  of  his  viflory. 

Bell.  A cruelty,  in  my  opinion,  tooinfulting. 

CaLPH.  Oh  1 Madam,  I had  forgotten  one  thing  : I moff 
heartily  beg  your  pardon.  Betttivoglio  one  day  lhewed  me  the 
name  of  a pudding  in  one  of  Ariftopbancs's  plays,  which,  if  it* 
were  written  at  its  full  length,  would  be  as  long  as  your  Lady-* 
jfh ip’s  tipper. 

Bell.  I fancy  this  outlandifti  way  of  fumifhing  your  table  was 
"the  reafon  Why  perfons  of  quality  avoided  eating  with  you,  efpe- 
sially  having  company  that  difeourfed  fo  much  above  them. 

Calpb.  I was  fo  involved  in  the  Greek,  that  I proteft,  Ma- 
dam, I had  entirely  forgotten  the  neeeflary  ingredients  for  lemon- 
‘tream  and  jelly  of  harts-horn.  ' 

Bell..  Perhaps  that  might  be  the  reafon  you  appeared  fo  feldom- 
in  the  Park,  and  were  fo  very  long  before  you  returned  a viftt  that 
liad-  been  paid  you. 

CalPh. -My  day  for  the  Ladies  was  but  once  a fortnight; 
but  every  clay  for  the  Virtuofi.  But,- pray,  Madam,  how  did  you 
fpend  your  time,  and  fit  yourfelf  for  converfation  ? 

- Bell.  Why,  Madam,  ray  own  affairs  took  up  feme  part  of  my 
time ; mufick  and  drawing  diverted  me  now  and  then  ; I had 
fometimes  a fancy  for  work  ; I now  and  then  went  to  fee  a play,- 
when  I liked  the  company  I Went  with  better  than  thofe  I 
ufually  found  there  ; I mad#  myfelf  as  eafy  as  I could  to  my 

<1  Probably  a Zechin,  or  Sequin,  a piece  of  gold  coined  at  Venice  and 
feme  parts  of  the  Eaft,  of  about  nine  {hillings  value. 

' ’ acquaintance* 
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Acquaintance,  and  I have  fiill  the  vanity  to  think  I was  not  dif- 
agreeable  to  them. — And  I did  not  find  but  fuch  of  us  as  made 
out  in  civility  what  we  wanted  in  learning,  might  pafs  our  time 
Well  enough  in  the  world. 

Calph.  If  you  can  fatisfy  yourfelf  with  fuch  trifles,  I am 
your  fervant.  Madam  j and  adieu  ! 

DIALOGUE  VII. 


CHRONOLOGY. 

W.  LILLY*  THE  ASTROLOGER — HELVICUS. 

Lilly.'T  IT  T H Y,  as  matters  go  now  with  Chronology,  it 
▼ V fignifies  nothing  what  we  do.  There  is  no  value 
for  exaflnefs.  To  what  end  have  we  fludied  ? What  becomes  of 
our  Decimals,  Sexagefimals,  Algorithms  of  Fraflions,  Parabo- 
lifms,  Hypobybafms,  Parallelopipeds,  and  Zenzes  ? When  we 
have  flung  away  a day,  nay,  fometimes  a week,  to  preferve  the 
leaf!  imaginary  part  of  a moment,  what  honours  are  at  laft  con  - 
ferred upon  us  ? Father  Time  may  even  bellow  his  hour-glafs 
upon  what  parilh-church  he  pleafes ; and  next  hay-harvefl,  for 
want,  or  elfe  diverfion,  mow  his  way  down  from  Paddington  to 
Cumberland. 

Helr.  Why  in  fuch  a paffion,  Brother  Lilly  ? 

Lilly.  Brother  Lilly ! — You  make  very  free  with  me.  Iam 
none  of  your  Brother  ! The  great  Bentivoglio  may  indeed  call  me 
Brother,  fince  the  publication  of  his  eternal  labours.  He  equals 

r Lilly,  though  known  to  be  an  impoftor,  had  a penfion  of  an  hundred 
pounds  a year  conferred  on  him  by  the  council  of  ftate.  The  Royaiifts 
treated  him  with  ridicule  and  contempt.  He  is  the  Sidrophel  of  Butler  j 
and  Sir  John  Birkenhead,  in  his  “ Paul’s  Church-yard,”  a facetious  fatire 
upon  various  books  at  that  time  well  known,  fatirizes  his  almanack,  where 
he  mentions  “ Merlinus  Anglicus,  the  Art  of  difcovering  all  that  never 

was,  and  all  that  never  fhall  be.”  Gataker,  who  well  knew  the  futility 
of  his  art,  calls  him  “ blind  buzzard.”  He  feems  to  have  been  checked 
by  no  fcruples  in  promoting  the  rebellion ; and  indeed  tells  us  himfelf, 
that  he  “ engaged  body  and  foul  in  the  caufe  of  the  parliament.”  He  was 
born  in  1602,  at  Difeworth,  in  Leicefterihire  ; and  died  June  9, 1681* 
Vol.  I.  M the. 
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(he  Chronological  Tables s that  I yearly  publilhed  j and  then  fie 
is  fo  exa£l  a man  at  the  original  of  a Sicilian  city,  that,  amid  ft 
never  fo  great  variety  of  Authors,  he  can  tell  you  the  man  who 
laid  the  firft  ftone  of  it.  There  was  not  a potter  in  Athens,  or  a 
brazier  in  Corinth,  but  he  knows  when  he  fet  up,  and  who  took 
©ut  a ftatute  of  bankrupt  againft  him. 

H E LV.  Why  this  is  great  learning  indeed  !' 

Lilly.  Why  fo  it  is,  Sir.  Do  you  know  whether  Thericles  * 
made  glafs  or  earthen  •ware , or  what  Olympiad  he  lived  in  ? 

Helv.  Truly,  not  I ! But  do  the  fortunes  of  Greece  depend 
upon  it  ? 

Lilly.  Thus  you  would  encourage  ignorance  ! My  Brother 
Bentivoglio  and  I have  ftudied  many  years  upon  things  of  lefs 
importance,  fome  of  which  I fliall  name  to  you  ; as,  that  Carp 
and  Hops  came  into  England  the  fame  year  with  Herefy  ; — that 
the  firft  Weather-cock  Was  fet  up,  on  the  tomb  of  Zethys  and 
Calais,  fons  of  Boreas,  in  the  time  of  the  Argonautic  expedition  j. 
— that  Mrs.  Turner  brought  up  the  faihion  of  .Yellow  Starch  “ j 
— that  the  Sybarites  firft  laid  Rofe-cakes  and  Lavender  among.: 
their  linen  j->-that  Sardanapalus  was  the  inventor  of  Culhions,: 
which  never  before  this  1 aft  century  have  been  improved  into  eafy 
Chairs,  by  the  metamorphofis  of  caft  mantuas  and  petticoats,  tcv 
the  ruin  of  chamber-maids.— -And  yet  we  thought  our  time  well 
fpent,  I muft  tell  you. 

Helv.  Are  any  of  thefe  things  in  U flier’s  “ Annals,”  os 
Simpfon’s  “ Chronicon  ?” 

Lilly.  Perhaps  not.  But  we  ftand  upon  their  fhoulders,  and 
therefore  fee  things  with  greater  exattnefs.  Perhaps  never  man 
came  to  the  fame  pitch  of  Chronology  as  the  much-efteemed  Ben- 
tivoglio. He  has  gotten  the  true  ftandard  by  which  to  judge  o£ 
the  Graecian  time  : “ He  knows  the  age  of  any  Greek  word  un- 
“ lefs  it  be  in  the  Greek  Teftament and  can  tell  you  the  time 
a man  lived  in,  by  reading  a page  of  his  book,  as  eafily  as  I could 

■*  See  the  Diflertation.  1 Differtation  about  Thericlean  cups. 

» Yellow  ftarch  for  ruffs,  firft  invented  by  the  French,  and  adapted  to 
the  fallow  complexions  of  that  people,  was  introduced  by  Mr*.  Turner,  a 
phyfician’s  widow,  who  had  a principal  hand  in  poifoning  Sir  Thomai' 
©verbury.  This  vain  and  infamous  woman,  who  went  to  be  hanged  in  a 
ruff  of  that  colour,  helped  to  fupport  the  fafhiori,  as  long  as  ihe  wa9  able, 
iibegan  to  decline  on  her  execution.  See  Granger,  v«l,  ii.  8vo,  p.  65« 
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have  told  an  oyfter-woman’s  fortune  when  my  hand  was  croft 
With  a piece  of  filver. 

Helv.  This  is  admirable!  Why  then,  it  feems,  words  hare 
their  chronology  and  phrafes,  their  rife  and  fall,  as  well  as  the 
Four  Monarchies. 

Lilly.  Very  right ; let  Bentivogliobut  get  a fentence  of  Greek 
in  his  mouth,  and  turn  it  once  or  twice  upon  his  tongue  ; and  he 
as  well  knows  the  growth  of  it,  as  a vintner  does  Burgundy  from 
Madeira. 

Helv.  For  ihame,  give  over.  You  and  Bentivoglio  are  a dif- 
grace  to  Chronology — which  is  a ftudy  that  has  and  does  employ 
the  care  of  the  greateft  men  in  Church  and  State.  Nothing  can. 
be  of  more  ufe  than  the  periods  they  fix,  both  for  the  illuftration 
of  Hiftory,  and  the  fervice  of  Religion.  But  I muft  own,  that 
the  crockery-ware  of  ThTericIes  does  not  fall  under  the  notice  of 
thefe  grave  enquirers.  Confider  farther,  that  men  of  true  learn- 
ing will  always  be  honoured,  whilft  their  mimicks  are  defpifed. 

DIALOGUE  VIII. 

THE  IMPOSTURE. 

HERACLITUS  — DEMOCRITUS. 

Her ac.  A LAS  ! alas  ! the  world,  it  feems,  continues  ftill  the 
I*  fame  ! “ Lies,  miftakes,  cheats,  forgeries,  and  im- 
*c  poftures  w,”  are  publilhed  and  defended  amongft  the  Learned,  as 
much  as  ever  ! — Alas  ! alas  ! 

Democ.  Chear  up  your  fpirits,  old  fpark.  The  world  owes 
half  its  eafe,  content,  and  happinefs,  to  deceit  : 

“ So  to  his  cure  we  the  fick  youth  betray, 

**  And  round  the  cup  perfuafive  honey  lay 
“ The  bitter  draught,  thus  by  the  boy  receiv’d, 

“ Preferves  his  life  for  being  well  deceiv’d  x.” 

A coxcomb  is  the  objett  of  envy,  rather  than  pity.  When  you 
weep,  to  fee  lharpers  impofe  upon  his  fenfe,  bullies  upon  his 
courage,  and  pedants  upon  his  underftanding  ; he  laughs  at  your 
tears,  and  I laugh  at  his  follies. 

'y  Dili.  239.  331,  339,  374,  &c,  x TafTo/ from  Lucretius. 
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Her  ac.  Who  without  concern  will  confider  that  “ Pythagoras 
« fhould  write  verfes,  and  put  Orpheus’s  name  to  them  f ?’* 
That  “ Heraclites  fkould  be  inch  an  impoflure  as  to  counterfeit 
« Thefpis’s  Plays,  and  impofe  upon  Clemens  Alexandrious, 
“ Pollux,  and  Plutarch,  all  together2?”  Alas!  the  very  M Laws 
“ of  Charondas  and  Zaleucus  are  fpurious  cheats  and  foul  im- 
« poftures3 whilft  Diodorus,  Stobaeus,  and  others,  have,  as 
much  as  in  them  lay,  contributed  to  the  villany  b. 

Democ.  Defer  your  paffion.  The  other  fide  of  thefe  propo- 
rtions may  chance  to  be  true.  Beftdes,  you  pafs  no  great  com- 
pliment upon  learning,  when  you  would  fhew  your  learned  men 
of  antiquity  to  be  either  fools  or  rafcals.  You  may  eafily  guefs, 
by  this  fimile,  what  the  generality  of  bye-handers  will  be  apt  to 
do  upon  this  occafton. 

Herac.  But  O!  Phalaris  ! Phalaris  ! Notwithftanding  the 
Diflertations  of  Bentivoglio,  “ the  Sopliift  impofes  his  fpurious 
“ Bpiftles  upon  the  world  under  his  name  j”  and  the  Ex- 
aminer c,  who  has  undertaken  his  Defence,  has  met  with  a kind 
reception  from  the  world  r whilft  none  complain,  but  I and 
Bentivoglio. 

Democ.  Whilft  life,  fpirit,  and  a great  genius,  fhine  through- 
out the  Epiftles ; and  whilft  wit,  judgement,  and  learning,  go 
along  with  the  Examiner;  men  will  read  them.  In  the  mean 
time,  dry  your  eyes  ; and  affure  yourfelf,  your  friend  Bentivoglio 
will  never  be  ufelefs  fo  long  as  there  are  any  Grocers. — You 
fcem  more  pak  than  ordinary  all  of  a fudden  ! What  is  the 
matter  ? 

Herac.  The  ftone  ! the  ftone  ! the  ftone  ! 

Democ.  You  cannot  be  troubled  with  that,  ftnce  your  fhade 
san  feel  no  pain. 

Herac.  It  is  the  marble— that  is  the  thing  that  grieves  me. 

Democ.-  Pray,  what  has  this  marble  done  ? 

Herac.  Time  has  devoured  ir. 

Democ.  If  that  be  all,  that  is  a,  thing  common  to  all  marble. 

Herac.  Oh  ! but  this  which  is  eaten  is  in  the  moll  material 
place  for  the  purpofe.  For, without  a man  can  make  fenfe  of  . . • . 
f potoniftha.  ....  d ...  . arficho  ....  noino'w  ....  er  . . . . 

y DHT.  p.  15;  z P.  245.  a P.334.  b Diff,  p*  335— 376- 

« See“  goyle  againfl  Bentley,”  Pojim. 
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<#cj  . . ....  ...  &rcd.  and  read  whole  lines  where  no  lettersxan  be 
fieen,  the  age  of  Tragedy,  which  is  “ an  important  matter e,” 
can  never  be  determined. 

Dem.oc.  You  are  much  b.efide  the  mark, -old  Friend,  if  you 
would  have  a ftone  legible.  A huge  -marble  -would  “ fell  for 
“nothing,”  if  it  had  above, a dozen  letters  on  it.  “That  is  the 
“ ftone  for  money f,”  which  requires  fpe&acles,  and  an  iron 
felkew  to  make  letters  where  a man  cannot  find  them.  It  is  not 
aCritick’s  bufinefs  to  read  marbles ; but,  out  of  “ broken  pieces,” 
to  guefs  at  them,  and  then  pofitively  to  reftorc  them.  As  the 
mifunderftancUng  of  this  at  prefent  has  caufed  you  fiome  dif- 
turbance ; fo  the  contemplation  of  an  Antiquary  for  the  future 
may  create  you  very  good  diverfion. 

Herac.  You  feem  not  to  have  a juft  xelilh  of  Antiquity, 
whilft  I deplore  thofe  irreparable  Ioffes  which  Time  has  occafioned. 
Not  a mortal  now  breathing  knows  “ the  fhape  of  Neftor’s  cup, 
“ nor  wlrat  were  the  difputes  of  the  Old  Grammarians  about  it, 
“ fince  the  many  Treatifes  which  were  written  upon  that  fubjeft 
“ are  now  perifhed  and  funk  in  oblivion  s.” 

Democ.  Well,  I will  procure  you  a Catalogue,  from  Benti- 
voglio,  of  “ fuch  Books  as  have  been  loji  and  are  found,  fuch  as 
“ have  been  lefi  and  are  not  found ; and,  in  fhort,  of  fuch  as  have 
“ neither  been  lofl  nor  found.”  But  my  heart  will  not  break  fo 
long  as  there  arejuch  Differtations  remaining  as,  “The  Hi  Rory 
“ of  Coffee.,  Tea,  Chocolate , and  ‘Tobacco”— The  Theological 
“ Collation,  occafioned  by  the  words  Tir-ez,  Mirez,  Beuf  that 
“ is,  Take,  Look,  Drink,  by  the  profound  Scholar  Adrian  Vander 
“ Blift.” — “ The  Treatife  of  Northallerton  Ale.”— The  Interlude 
“ of  Ale,  Toaft,  Sugar,  Nutmeg,  and  Tobacco;  with  the  Contefl 
“ of  Toaft,  for  having  rubbed  himfelf  againft  Nutmeg.”—' “ Learn 
“ to  lie  warm  3 proving  the  Neceflity  for  a young  Man  to  marry 
“ an  old  Woman.” — Thefe  writings  to  me  fupply  the  place  of 
“ all  Authors  that  have  written  about  the  fhape  of  cups”  fince 
the  reign  of  Saturn. 

Herac.  Whilft,  in  the  mean  time,  my  grief  is  infupportable  ! 

Democ.  Come,  put  off  your  chagrin ; and  take  a little  of  my 
good-humour  along  with  you.  I will  rail  with  you  h ; quibble 

with 

d DifT.  p.  208.  e P.  389.  ;f  Preface.  g P.  115. 

h “ If  I fay  that  grafs  is  green,  nr  finow  is  white,  I am  ftill  at  thp 
^ xourtefy  of  my  Antagonift  3 for,  if  he  fhould  rub  his  forehead,  and 
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with  you  * ; quote  proverbs  with  you  k ; dlfpute  with  you  1 ; pun 
with  you  m ; cut  Greek  capers  with  you  n : tell  a gojjip’s  tale  with 
you  0 fmg  a fmutty  catch  with  you  P : — any  thing  to  divert  you  ; 
and  yet  all  fiiall  be  according  to  art,  and  the  exaft  method  of 
vour  Friend  Bentivoglio.  I fee  you  look  four,  and  begin  to 
frown  upon  me. — How  true  a faying  is  it,  “ That  one  man  may 

fi  deny  it,  I dp  not  fee  by  what  fyllogifm  I Ihould  refute  him.”  Dili, 
p.  408. 

i “ In  a body  of  laws,  any  metaphor  at  all  makes  but  an  odd  figure.” 
P.  361. — “ Mr.  Boyle  is  pleaied  to  call  that  Diflertation  my  frft  Epiftle  to 
“ Dr.  Mill,  which  is  ironically  faid  for  hardy  and  indeed,  to  confefs  the 
“ truth,  it  is  too  hard  for  him  to  bite  at.”  P.  277. 

* “ Such  a trade  would  have  been  as  unprofitable  as  to  carry  filphlum 
,e  to  Gyrene,  or  frankhicenfe  to  Arabia,  or  coals  to  Newcaftle.”  P.  351. 

1 “ It  is  as  if  fome  boy  (hould  .thus  argue  with  his  matter : Pomurn  may 
“ fignify  malum,  an  apple ; and  pomum  may  fignify  cerafum,  a cherry  j 
“ therefore  malum,  an  apple,  may  fignify  cerafum,  a cherry."  P.  297. 

nr  « Stratonicus  the  Mufician  made  a quibble  about  it ; for,  as  he  once 
“ was  in  Mylafa,  a city  that  had  few  inhabitants  in  it,  but  a great  many 
“ temples,'  he  comes  into  the  market-place,  as  if  he  would  proclaim 
**  fomething ; but  inftead  hf  ’a nxth.  Arm,  as  the  form  ufed  to  be,  he 
“ faid,  5ax»s?i,  Nadi,  which  is  fo  good  in  Greek  that  it  cannot  be  tranf- 
“ lated.”  P.203.  ! 

” “ Make  room  there  ; for  I am  beginning  a dance  that  is  enough  to 
“ firain  a man’s  fides  with  the  violent  motion.  Pollux  fays  of  the  dances 
“ of  women,  they  were  to  kick  their  heels  higher  than  their  Ihoulders:' 
“ and,  in  Phrynichus’s  way,  frilk  and  caper,  fo  as  the  fpeftators,  feeing 
“ your  legs  aloft,  may  cry  out  with  admiration.”  [It  is  hardly  to  be  fup- 
pofed  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  lately  difcovered  Southern  Illands  are  con- 
verfant  with  Grecian  manners;  yet  the  females  of  Otaheite  appear  to  have 
been  vvell  verfcd  in  this  fpecies  of  dancing.] — “With  a Diflertation 
«*  concerning  an  error  in  Ariftophanes,  which  has  continued  ever  fince 
“ Adrian’s  time,  whether  Phrynichus  frteaks  like  a cock,  or  rather Jlrikes 
“ / ke  a cock.  A very  material  queftion  !”  P.  264 — 269. 

o “ A certain  goflip  of  old,  as  the  ftory  goes,  Would  needs  tell  her 
s‘  comrades  what  Jupiter  once  whifpered  to  Juno  in  her  ear.  The  com- 
11  pany  was  inquifitive  how  Ihe  could  know  it  then.  But  Mr.  Boyle 
4(  would  have  anfwered  for  her,  That  they  might  as  well  aik  her  how  fhs 
“ came  tq  know  his  name  .was  Jupiter.  Fame,  that  told  her  the  one,' 
mutt  tell  her  the  other  too.”  P.  224.  > 

P “ A Greek  Song  in  Athcnaeus.  They  are  the  words  of  a woman  to  * 
**  her  lover,  that  he  would  tife  before  her  hulband  comes  home  and  catches 
them,”  P.357.  .... 
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f*  ftcal  a horfe  with  lefs  clanger  than  another  look  over  the  hedge  !” 
Should  I do  any  of  thefe  things  of  my  own  head,  I know  how 
I flioulcl  be  cenfured,  and  what  would  become  of  me.  But, 
when  I a£f  under  the  pretence  of  being  “ a great  Scholar,”  and 
the  open  proteffion  of  fuch  an  authority  as  that  of  Bentivoglio, 
|[  dare  be  as  fanciful  as  “ any  DilTertator  of  them  all.” 

DIALOGUE  IX, 

MODERN  LEARNING  q. 

SIGNIOR  MODERNO— SIGNIOR  INDIFFERENTIO. 

Indiff.X  XT'  HERE  have  you  been,  Moderno,  in  the  name  . 

▼ ▼ of  wonder  ! You  make  fuch  a hideous  figure, 
nntl  are  fo  dirty,  that  no  gentleman  would  come  near  you  ? What, 
has  your  horfe  thrown  you  ? or  what  is  the  matter  ? 

Mod. 

q Mr.  William  Wotton,  an  Engli/h  Divine  of  moft  uncommon  parts 
and  learning,  was  born  Aug.  x 3,  1666,  He  difcovered  a very  extraor- 
dinary genius  for  learning  languages  at  an  age  almoft  incredible  3 was  ad- 
mitted of  Catharine  Hall,  Cambridge,  at  lefs  than  ten  years  old  5 took 
the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1679;  obtained  afterwards  a fellowlhip  in  St, 
John’s ; commenced  B.  D.  in  1691 3 was  made  chaplain  to  the  earl  of  Not- 
tingham, fecretary  of  ftate,  who  in  1693  gave  him  a redtory  in  Bucks. 
The  next  year  he  publifhed  the  “ Reflections  upon  Ancient  and  Modern 
Learning,”  a furprizing  work  for  a man  of  eight-and-twenty.  A fecond 
edition  of  this  book  being  publifhed  in  1697,  with  Dr.  Bentley’s  Difierta- 
tions  annexed  to  it  (as  mentioned  above,  p.  139),  Mr.  Wotton  was  in- 
volved in  the  controverfy.  Even  Mr.  Boyle  allows,  that  “ he  is  modeft 
“ and  decent,  fpeaks  generally  with  refpedt  of  thofe  he  differs  from,  and 
“ with  a due  diflruft  of  his  own  opinions.  His  book  has  a vein  of  learn- 
<£  ing  running  through  it,  where  there  is  no  oftentation  of  it.”  (Boyle 
againft  Bentley,  p.  25.)  It  is  well  known,  that  he  fell  under  the  lafh 
of  Dr.  Swift  5 which  put  him  on  writing  “ A Defence  of  his  Reflections, 
ct  &c.”  re-printed,  with  a third  corrected  edition  of  the  Reflections, 
in  1703.  His  firft  publication  as  a divine  (a  fermon  againft  Tindal’s 
■ **  Rights”)  appeared  in  1706  ; and  in  1707  he  obtained  hisDodtor’s  degree. 
From  difficulties  in  his  private  fortune,  he  retired  into  Wales  in  1714* 
and  acquired  fuch  fk  ill  in  that  language  as  enabled  him  to  undertake  the 
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Mod.  The  matter  ! why  “ I have  been  in  a ditch.” 

Indiff.  By  fome  accident,  Ifuppofe. 

Mod.  Accident ! no,  you  know  better  fure  than  that.  “ Gen- 
“ tlemen  of  my  eftate,  fortune,  education,  parts,  and  learning,  do 
“ not  ufe  to  go  into  a ditch  by  accident,  but  choice.  There  has 
44  been  more  true  experience  in  Natural  Philofophy  gathered  out 
44  of  ditches  in  this  latter  century,  than  Pliny  and  Ariftotle  were 
“ mafters  of  both  together ; though  pne  was  of  the  firft  quality  in 
“ Rome,  and  the  other  was  mafter  to  tire  founder  of  the  third 
44  Monarchy  r,” 

Indiff.  But  what  may  have  been  your  diverfion  in  “this 
“ ditch  ?” 

Mod.  Why,  I have  been  “ hunting  for  tadpoles ,”  and  have  had 
very  good  fport : only  at  laft  the  rain  difturbed  it,  juft  as  I had 
found  out  the  feat  of  their  animal  fpirits. 

Indiff.  Is  it  not  a little  too  foon  in  the  feafon  for  tadpoles? 
Mod.  Something  too  foon,-  but  a man  is  fo  fatiated  with  the 
vvinter-fports  within  doors,  as  rat-catching , moufe-flying,  crevice- 
fearching  for  Jpiders,  cricket-dijfeiling,  and  the  like  s;  that  the 
fpring  leads  us  intp  the  fields  upon  its  firft  approaches. 

publication  of  the  “ Laws  of  Hoel  Dfia which  he  did  npt  Jive  to  finifh, 
dying  Feb.  13,  1726,  at  Buxted.  The  book  was  publiihed  in  1730,  by  Mr, 
William  Clarke  (afterwards  chancellor  of  Chichefter),  who  had  married 
his  daughter,  and,  by  the  Dodtor’s  intereft,  had  obtained  the  living  of 
Buxted  ; which  is  now  enjoyed  by  his  only  fon,  Mr,  Edward  Clarke. 

r “ This  is  what  our  age  has  feen  ; and  it  is  not  the  lefs  admirable  be- 
44  caufe  all  of  it  perhaps  cannot  be  made  immediately  ufeful  to  human  life. 
“ It  is  jin  excellent  argument  to  prove,  That  it  is  not  gain  alone  which 
44  biaffes  the  purfuits  of  the  men  of  this  age  after  knowledge  ; for  here 
44  are  numerous  inftances  of  learned  men,  who,  finding  other  parts  of 
?4  natural  learning  taken  up  by  men  who  in  all  probability  would  leave 
*4  little  for  after-comers,  have,  rather  than  not  contribute  their  proportion 
44  towards  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  fpent  a world  of  time,  pains, 
44  and  coft,  in  examining  the  excrefcences  of  all  the  parts  of  trees, 
44  thrubs,  and  herbs,  in  pbferving  the  critical  times  of  the  changes  of  all 
44  forts  of  caterpillars  and  mr.ggots  j in  finding  out,  by  the  knife  and 
microfcopes,  tke  minuteft  parts  of  the  fmalleft  animals  j examining  every 
4‘  crevice,  and  poring  in  every  ditch  ; in  tracing  every  infeft  up  to  its 
44  original  egg;  and  all  this  with  as  great  diligence,  as  if  they  had  had 
an  Alexander  to  have  given  them  as  many  talents  as  he  is^aid  to  have 
?*  given  to  his  Mailer  Arifiotle,'’  Reflexions,  j>.  313,  31^, 
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Indiff.  Pray,  Sir,  have  you  not  fome  diverfions  peculiar  to 
the  fummer  ? 

Mon.  Oh!  yes!  infinite,  infinite!  Maggots,  flies,  gnats, 
buzzes,  chaffers , humble-bees , <wafps,grafs-bopper$,  and  in  a good 
year  caterpillars  in  abundance. 

In D iff.  I thought  fome  of  thefe  things  did  harm,  efpecially 
maggots  and  caterpillars. 

Mod.  How  extremely  a man  may  be  miftaken  that  has  not 
learning ! The  moil  ufeful  knowledge  imaginable  may  be  ga- 
thered from  them  by  a Philofopher.  “ Goedartius  and  Swam- 
*(  merdam  became  eminent  for  this  bufinefs.  Goedartius  has 
“ given  exaft  hiftories  of  the  feveral  changes  of  great  numbers  o£ 
*l  caterpillars  into  butterflies  and  worms,  and  maggots  into  flies, 
**  which  had  never  before  been  taken  notice  of  as  fpecifically 
**  different 1 .” 

Indiff.  You  inform  me  of  things  I was  not  fo  well  veiled  ia 
before. 

Mod.  A friend  of  mine  has  ftudied  “ all  thofe  excrefoences 

and  fwellings  which  appear  in  fummer-time  upon  the  leaves  of 

tender  twigs,  fruits,  and  roots  of  many  trees,  flirubs,  and  herbs, 
“ from  whence  feveral  forts  of  infefts  fpring,  which  are  all  caufed 
“ by  eggs  laid  there  by  full-grown  infefts  of  their  Own  kinds".” 
Another  friend  of  mine  has  made  “ many  obfervations  upon  in- 

lefts  that  live  and  are  carried  about  upon  the  bodies  of  other 
“ infefts  w and  oftentimes  upon  the  bodies  of  rational  beings  : 
whence  he  lias  given  admirable  reafons,  why  idle  dirty  boys  fcratch 
their  heads,  and  beggars  Ihrug  their  fliouklers.  “ He  has  exa- 
“ mined  likewife  abundance  of  thofe  infefts  which  are  believe4 
“ to  be  produced  from  the  putrefaftion  of  flefli ; thofet  he  found 
« to  grow  from  eggs  laid  by  other  infefts  of  the  fame  kinds  x.” 
He  told,  me  they  were  a very  prolific  and  voracious  fort  of  animal ; 
and  that,  as  for  their  eggs,  a butcher  would  not  give  a groat  for 
ten  millions  of  them. 

Indiff.  So  that,  it  feems,  the  Ancients  eat  their  meat  as foon  as 
they  had  killed  it ; but  in  after-ages  the  women,  not  being  fo 
good  houfe- wives,  left  the  “ maggots  of  putrified  meat"  to  be 
flifeerned  by  the  glaffes  of  their  hufbantls  ! 

t Refleftions,  &c.  p.  310,  31 1*  ® P.  310.  "W  Ibid. 
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Moo.  You  feem  to  fmile. 

Ijsdiff.  I proteft,  Sir,  I am  as  grave  as  the  things  you  diL 
cmirfe  of  will  poffibly  give  me  leave.  You  may  imagine  I am 
lietter  bred  than  to  laugh  at  a man  that  talks  ferioufly  as  you  do, 
in  my  eonfcience. 

Mod.  I am  very  glad  to  find  you  fo  well  difpofed.  (t  For  I 

think  that  all  thefe  excellent  men  do  highly  deferve  commenda- 
« tion,  for  thefe  feemingly  ufelefs  labours  ; and  the  more,  fince 
“ they  run  the  hazard  of  being  laughed  at  by  men  of  wit.  For 
•l  nothing  wounds  fo  much  as  jeft ; and  when  men  once  become 
**  ridiculous,  their  labours  will  be  flighted,  and  they  will  find 
“ few  imitators.  Hor  far  this  may  deaden  the  induftry  of  die 
“ Philofophers  of  the  next  age,  is  not  eafy  to  tell  f” 

Indiff.  I hope  I lhall  be  no  occafion  of  fo  great  a mifchief 
as  “ the  deadening  the  induftry  of  the  Philofophers”  in  a defign 
4®  truly  noble.  But,  pray,  fince  you  have  been  fo  kind  to  inform 
Bt,  let  me  underftand  fomething  farther  concerning  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Ancients  ; for  I hitherto  took  them  to  be  “ men  of 
«*  letters.”' 

Mod.  Scarce  that,  Sir;  for  I take  Grammar  to  be  neceflary 
in  the  firft  place. 

Tni/JFF.  Certainly,  Sir. 

Mod,  Now  I fuppofe  it  will  be  granted,  that,  if  a Jir  anger 
'mrderftand  the  language  of  a native  better  than  the  native  him- 
self, he  ought  to  be  preferred  to  him.  Now  I dare  confidently 
affirm,  “ that  the  Scholars  of  latter  ages,  as  Sanflius,  Scioppius, 
**  Caninius,  and  Clenard,  have  given  evident  proofs  how  well 
**  drey  underftood  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongue.  Befides,  there 
n are  abundance  of  Grammatical  Treatifes,  fuch  as  Scholia  upon 
*(  difficult  Authors,  Glofi'avies,  Onomafticons,  Etymologicons, 
*•  Rudiments  of  Grammar,  and  tire  like.  From  all  which,  there 
* feeras  reafon  to  believe  that  thefe  Criticks  may  have  under- 
« flood  grammatical  conftruftion  of  Latin,  as  well  as  Varro  and 
e*  Cafar;  and  of  Greek,  as  well  as  Ariftarchus  or  Herodian  z.” 

Indiff.vE  had  always  fuch  an  honour  for  Csefar,  that  I 
thought  he  was  beyond  being  compared  with  Scioppius.  But, 
if  it  is  fo,  I fiiall  reft  contented. 

Mod.  It  cannot  well  be  otherwife,  feeing  there  has  been  extra- 
ordinary induftry  ufed  in  thefe  latter  ages ; infomuch  that 
7 Reticftioas,  &c.  p.  27,  410.  z P.  58. 
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volumes  have  been  written  againft  fome  letters  ; and  in  favour 
«*  of  H and  Z,”  that  were  in  difficult  circumftances. 

Indiff.  I am  glad  thofe  letters  got  the  better;  for  I have  al® 
Ways  had  a particular  refpecl  for  them. 

Mod.  As  for  Caefar,  poor  gentleman  ! he  is  not  fo  much  to 
be  blamed:  for  he  did  what  he  could,  confidering  the  age  he 
lived  in.  But  that  age,  which  others  think  fo  great  for  learning 
and  empire,  lay  under  feveral  apparent  difadvantages ; for  I have 
often  read  Xenophon,  Polybius,  Tully,  and  Tacitus,  to  fee  what 
rags  might  have  been  among  the  Ancients  : but  I cannot  find 
(though  I learn  from  Terence  they  had  fome)  what  ufe  they  put 
them  to.  It  is  demonflration  that  they  made  “ no  paper  of  their 
“ linen  rags  a and  Caefar,  when  he  had  fubdued  France,  and 
wrote  his  Commentaries,  could  not  have  printed  them , if  he  would 
have  pawned  his  conquefts. 

Indiff.  Were  they  fo  unhappy  in  all  other  matters  ? 

Mod.  Yes,  Sir  ; I really  pity  the  Ancients,  as  to  their  opticks , 
divinity,  tobacco,  cyder,  coffee,  punch,  fugar,  and  feveral  other 
tilings,  of  which  they  were  ignorant. 

Indiff.  As  how,  Sir,  I befeech  you  ? 

Mod.  It  is  undoubtedly  to  be  believed  “ that  fpeflacles  were 
« not  ancienter  than  Friar  Bacon  b;”  infomuch  that  it  muft  be 
'a  great  lofs  to  learning,  when  old  gentlewomen  could  not  record 
their  receipts  to  pofterity.  Befides,  it  is  certain/1  that  Monfieur 

Nuck  firft  found  out  how  the  watery  humour  of  the  Eye  may 
u be  and  is  conflantly  fupplied ; for  he  difcovered  a particular 
41  canal  of  water,  arifing  from  the  internal  carotidal  artery# 
“ which,  creeping  along  the  fclerotic  coat  of  the  eye,  perforates 
“ the  Cornea  near  the  pupil,  and  then,  branching  itfelf  curioufly 
u about  the  Iris,  enters  into  and  fupplies  the  watery  humour  c.” 

Indiff.  The  moft  ignorant  may  apprehend  this  very  eafily. 

Mod.  To  pafs  by  the  “ Philological  Learning  of  the  Moderns 
I cannot  but  pity  the  Ancients  as  to  their  Divinity.  “ They  did 
“ not  make  controverfies  fo  eafy  as  the  Moderns  ; and  the  Fa- 
“ tliers/  efpeeially  St.  Chryfoftom,  feem  to  have  been  but  indif- 
u ferent  Preachers.”  ' 11 

Indiff.  Hold,  Sir,  I befeech  you!  Do  as  you  pleafe  as  to 
ether  things  : but  do  not  intermeddle  with  Religion.  I,  who  am 

8 Refk&icns,  &c.  p.  15.  b P.  189,  190,  c p, 

4 P.  374.  See  chap.  xxix.  throughout, 

* a Lay. 
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a Layman,  will  as  foon  give  you  leave  to  publilh  Apollonius 
Tyanaeus.  But,  pray  Sir,  to  proceed,  let  me  hear  what  you  have 
■to  fay  as  to  their  tobacco. 

Mod.  “ Certainly,  that  tobacco  ought  here  to  be  mentioned, 
“ can  be  queftioned  by  none  who  know  what  a delight  and  re- 
“ frefhment  it  is  to  fo  many  nations,  fo  many  feveral  ways.  So 
**  that,  from  Virginia  and  Brazil,  we  may  be  allured  that  the 
“ modem  hu  lb  an  d ry  is  a larger,  if  not  a more  exact,  thing  than 
“the  ancient6.”  It  is  ftrange  to  think  what  inconveniences 
they  were  put  to  : Socrates  was  forced  to  ride  upon  a hobby- 
horfe,  and  Scipio  and  Lselius  to  play  with  bounding-ftones ; 
becaufe  none  of  them  had  the  happinefs  “ to  blow  a pipe  with 
**  their  neighbours.” 

Indiff.  This  was  extremely  hard  for  men  of  their  quality  ! 

Mod.  It  was  the  fault  of  their  gardens. 

Indiff.  I thought  “ their  gardens  had  been  extremely  fine, 
M being  fpacious  plots  of  ground,  fitted  and  furrounded  with 
**  flately  walks  of  plantanes,  built  round  with  portico’s,  finely 
“ paved,  noble  'rows  of  pillars,  with  filh-ponds,  aviaries,  foun* 
**  rains,  and  ftatues  f.” 

Mod.  This  is  true.  But  then,  “ where  were  their  Auriculas, 
“ Tulips,  Carnations,  Jonquills,  Narciliufes,  and  that  aim  oft 
“infinite  diverfity  of  beautiful  and  odoriferous  flowers  that  now 
“ adorn  our  gardens  ? Befides,  we  have  no  reafon  to  think  they 
<**  underftood  much  of  that  beautiful  furniture  which  Dwarfs 
**  and  Ever-greens  afford  us  6.” 

Indiff.  Their  gardens  then  could  never  have  been  pleafant ! 

Mod.  Impoflible  ; when,  inftead  of  the  fweet-fmelling  Holly, 
the  fhady  Juniper,  the  beautiful  Koufe-leek,  the  moil  fragrant 
Box-trees  in  pots,  they  (like  our  Englifh  anceftors)  had  nothing 
but  huge  Walnut,  Chefnut,  and  Warden-pear  and  Pippin-trees,  in 
their  orchards,  as  high  as  their  garret  windows.  But  to  return 
to  tobaccos  their  want  of  that  -fpoilt  all  their  wit,  judgement, 
and  induftry. ; for,  oonfequently,  they  -could  have  no  tobacco- 
boxes .,  tobacco- flappers,  or  fnuff-boxes,  all  which  are  the  tells  and 
indications  of  a man’s  genius.  A large  tobacco-box  fhews  a man 
of  great  and  extenfive  trade  and  converfation ; a fmall  one,  well 
japanned,  Ihews  a gentleman  of  good-humour,  that  would  avoid 
fmoaking  for  the  fake  of  the  ladies,  and  yet,  out  of  complaifance, 

* Refledtions,  &c.  p.  f f . 302.  £ P.  304,  305. 
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does  it  to  oblige  the  perfons  he  converfes  with.  So,  as  to  flap- 
pers, if  made  of  the  Royal  Oak,  it  fhews  loyalty,  Glaftonbury- 
thorn,  zeal  extraordinary ; a piece  of  pipe,  humility ; filver,  pride  j 
black-thorn,  adverflty  ; and  the  ufe  of  the  little-finger,  if  the  pipe 
be  well-lighted,  great  patience.  Snuff-boxes  were  likewife  want- 
ing to  the  Ancients ; fo  that  I cannot  imagine  how  they  could 
well  have  a beau  among  them.  The  largenefs  of  a fliuff-box  is 
a great  recommendation  to  a young  gentleman.  I knew  a perfon 
who  got  a great  fortune  by  the  merit  of  the  fpring  and  joint  of 
his  fnuff-box  ; the  charms  of  it  were  irrefiftible.  I would  fooner 
take  my  character  of  a man  from  the  engraving,  painting,  enamel- 
ing of  his  fnuff-box,  and  the  choice  of  his  orangerie  and  bergamot , 
than  from  his  difcourfe  and  writings. 

Indiff.  I could  not  have  thought  the  Ancients  had  been  fo 
barbarous  f 

Mod.  Why  then,  Sir,  I muft  declare  freely,  that  I take  them 
to  have  been  the  moft  miferable  people  in  the  world.  For  as  fo? 
coffee,  the  moft  wholefome  and  pleafant  liquor  in  the  world, 
they  had  not  “ one  drop  of  it which  was  the  reafon  why  Cato, 
one  of  their  wifeft  men,  was  fo  often  overtaken  with  “ his  vvineh.” 
Indeed,  what  was  anlEmprefs  without  her  tea-table  P what  con- 
verfation  could  flie  have  ? I have  known  ladies  that  would  not 
have  rivaled  Statira  in  the  favour  of  Alexander,  if  they  might 
not  have  had  their  quart  of  chocolate  in  a morning.  But  then  it 
was  impoffible  for  the  Greeks  or  Romans  to  have  had  any  good 
Sea-commanders,  fince  they  could  not  have  had  any  aqua  vita  or 
brandy ; “ for  the  Arabs  firft  extracted  vinous  fpirits  from  fer- 
« mented  liquors.” 

Indiff.  But  then  they  had  a vaft  affluence  of  other  delicacies 
for  the  ufe  of  human  life. 

Mod.  Truly  but  moderate  as  to  them;  for,  in  the  firft  place, 
« they  had  no  cyder;  at  leaft  the  method  of  chufing  the  belt  ap- 

pies,  fuch  as  red-ftreaks,  was  unknown  to  them1.” 

Indiff.  Why  then  I had  rather  have  been  Under-fherifif  of 
Herefordfhire,  than  have  had  the  univerfal  votes  of  the  Roman 
Senate  to  have  been  Proconful  of  Afia  ! 

Mod.  But  I will  fuppofe  they  had  feveral  delicious  dainties. 
Yet  what  did  they  all  fignify  without  “ Sugar,  which  they  did 

h RefleXions,  Ike,  p,  29?;  299.  1 P.  296. 
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**  not  know  how  to  prepare  k.”  Apicius  was  a man  that  under- 
flood  eating  after  their  falhion 1 ; but  it  was  coarfe  and  ungenteel. 
Nothing  that  could  be  called  a ffuoeet-meat  came  to  his  table. 
Nay  they  were  fo  unhappy,  that,  when  Cleopatra  treated  Antony 
with  that  which  they  then  reputed  to  be  luxury,  “ lhe  was  not 
**  able,  when  he  came  in  hot,  to  make  him  a cool  tankard  $”  nay, 
file  had  not “ an  orange  or  lemon”  to  her  veal  m ; not  a good 
glafs  of  “ finall-beer  or  oat-ale”  at  the  table;  no  “ rofe-water 
“ to  her  codlings  n no  “ China  orange”  for  her  defert,  nor 
“ orange-flower-water”  to  wafh  with  after  dinner. 

Indiff.  Thefe  things  would  put  any  perfon  into  a paflion  l 
I fliall  endeavour  to  wait  upon  you  fome  other  time,  to  learn 
jmore  of  fo  kind  an  inftruflor. 

Mob.  I lhall  be  glad  to  communicate  (though  it  were  a large 
"Volume  of  this  kind)  to  the  publick  upon  occaiion.  In  the 
meantime,  I think  1 have  demonitrated,  from  the  ditches,  crevices, 
tadpoles,  fpiders,  divinity,  catterpillars,  opticks,  maggots,  tobacco » 
Jlies,  oranges,  lemons,  cyder,  coffee,  and  linen-rags,  of  the  Moderns, 
that  “ the  extent  of  knowledge  is  at  this  time  vaftly  greater  than 
**•  it  was  ia  former  ages 


DIALOGUE  X. 

THE  DJSSERTATOR. 

MAC  FLECKNOE— DECKER. 

l?£CK.'V)r  O U feem  thoughtful,  Brother  Flecknoe. 

X Fleck.  Yes,  I am  thoughtful. 

Deck.  What  may  you  have  been  doing  ? 

Fleck.  Doing  I Why  the  fame  as  other  learned  men  do.  I 
have  been  ftudying  a great  while,  and  doing  nothing  ; for,  to  tell 

k RefleXions,  &c.  p.  2x7. 

t This  fubjeX  is  prettily  enlarged  upon  in  Lord  Lyttelton’s  Nineteenth 
Dialogue;  between  Apxcr-crs  and  Darteneuf,  of  famous  memory 
Epicures, 

*:1  Reflexions,  &e,  p.  305,  * P, 204,  303.  397.  • P.405. 
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jtm  the  tritth,  Brother  Decker,  I have  been  confidering  why  the 
World  flrould  think  my  Poems  or  your  Works  to  be  dull. 

Deck.  Why,  if  I had  had  the  advantage  of  French  dancing- 
mailers,  Italian  eunuchs,  and  fine  fcenes,  my  Plays  might,  for  the 
fenfe  of  them,  have  taken  as  much  as  fome  modern  Operas.  Bur, 
4(  Our  aged  fathers  came  to  plays  for  wit, 

41  And  fat  knee-deep  in  nutlhells  in  the  pit. 

4t  Coarfe  hangings  then,  inftead  of  fcenes,  were  worn  ; 

“ And  Kidderminfter  did  the  Stage  adorn  P.” 

And  then  Jonfon  and  the  reft  of  the  Criticks  were  all  my  ene- 
mies; but  I took  heart  of  grace,  as  well  knowing  that  Criticks 
Were  the  fcourge,  and  I the  top  : 

“ For,  as  a top  will  fpin  the  more  you  bafte  her  ; 
u So,  every  lalh  they  gave,  I wrote  the  falter  'L” 

' But  what  think  you  of  the  great  Critick  Bentivoglio  ? 

Fleck.  Why,  I think  my  Epigrams  to  be  as  witty  as  tho& 
he  has  retrieved  from  “ his  manufcript  Anthology only  the 
fenfe  is  more  obfcured  by  the  Greek,  and  mine  lies  more  open, 
becaufe  they  are  in  my  native  language.  Would  any  one  but 
turn  my  verfes  into  Greek,  I would  play  them  againft  ever  a 
Callimachus,  Diofcorides,  Simonides,  or  Noflis,  of  them  all r.  I 
have  taken  the  pains  to  tranilate  one  or  two  of  them  that  are  moil 
admired  by  Bentivoglio. 

Deck.  I have  been  upon  the  fame  Author.  I have  read 
above  a hundred  pages  of  him,  about  “ the  age  of  Comedy  and 
t(  Tragedy and,  as  we  Wits  are  apt  to  be  fired  with  emula- 
tion, fo  I have  made  fome  few  notes  towards  an  Ellay,  endea- 
vouring at  “ a DilTertation  concerning  Puppet-lhews  : which  Re- 
marks I will  oblige  you  with,  if  you  will  pleafe  to  communicate 
ane  of  your  Epigrams  to  me. 

Fleck.  You  know,  Brother,  I cannot  deny  you  any  thing. 
Sir,  the  cafe  was  this  ; Callimachus  made  an  Epigram,  as  it  was 
fuppofed,  upon  a Shipwreck.  “ The  learned  Madam  Dacier 
**  was  betrayed  into  this  miftake,  by  the  Greek  word  epeltbon j 
M and  fo  was  the  Cretick  Bentivoglio  till  at  laft,  by  the  faga- 

P Prologue  to  “ The  Generous  Enemy.” 

s Epilogue  to  “ The  Maiden-Queen,”  By  a Perfon  of  Honour. 

1 Pref.  p.lix.  Difli  p.  aog.  ?33- 30a.  35^  355- 458j  459* 

5 Pref.  p.  lix» 
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city  of  his  jrarts  and  the  ftrength  of  his  genius,  he  found  out  that 
Callimachus  did  not  write  upon  a firipavreck , but  a fait -feller ; 
and  that  “ Eudemus  muft  not  be  luppofed  to  be  delivered  from 
“ dorms  at  fea ; but  that,  owing  a great  many  debts,  he  paid  them 
“ off,  by  living  fparingly  upon  bread  and  fait,  the  diet  of  poor 
“ people  ; and,  in  memory  of  it,  he  dedicated  his  fait  feller  to  the 
“ Samothracian  gods.  The  Epigram,  he  fays,  is  very  ingenious ; 
**  and  the  humour  lies  in  the  double-meaning ; and  likenefs  of  fome 
“ Greek  words,  and  the  whole  is  a parodia”  If  you  pleafe,  you 
ihali  have  a tranhation  that  I have  made  of  it : 

“ Eudemus,  eating  little  fait,  fet  free 
“ From  great  and  dangerous  ftorms  of.  ufury, 

“To  Samothracian  gods,  like  honeft  feller , 

“ Preferv'd  by  fait,  here  offers  his  f alt-feller 
Deck.  I fuppofe  Eudemus  was  a countryman ; and  therefore 
you  ufe  the  word  feller  rather  than  fellow,  out  of  choice,  and  not 
becaufe  the  rhyme  conftrained  you  to  it. 

Fleck.  You  take  me  right. 

Deck.  Well,  if  we  were  not  of  neeeffity  to  commend  the  wit 
of  the  Ancients,  efpecially  when  reftored  by  learned  hands,  I 
could  have  admired  one  of  your  Epigrams  as  much  as  this. 
Since  you  have  been  fo  obliging,  I muft  perform  my  promife, 
although  I have  made  but  a fmall  Iketch,  concerning  Puppet-lhews  r 
“ It  is  wonderful  to  think  that  we  Ihould  have  fo  little  an  account 
among  the  Ancients  of  a matter  of  fuch  moment : no  periods 
«*  of  time  fixed,  no  marble  extant,  nor  any  Manufcripts,  concern- 
u ing  thefe  little  machines  which  approach  human  nature  in  the 
tc  next  degrees  to  monkies  r.  I have  often  reproved  the  negli- 
“ gence  of  the  magistrate  upon  this  occafion,  that  no  memorials 
fhould  have  been  kept  in  their  public  archives  : no,  not  fo 
“ much  as  in  the  Pie-powder-court  u at  Smithfield.  I am  fenfi- 
«*  ble  that,  “ when  I print  my  Differtation,  I ff  all  detain  the 
**  Reader  very  long  upon  this  fubjeft,  though  I hope  the  pleafure 
“ and  importance  of  it  will  excufe  the  prolixity  w.”  When  fair 
“ Rofamond  firft  appeared  as  a puppet,  there  was  nothing  between 
“ her  and  the  fpe&ator,  to  hinder  or  am  ufe  the  eye-fight x.  Sandy’s 

* Puppet- fhews.  DifT.  p.  309. 

u Which  was  inftituted  to  regulate  difputes  in  fans  and  markets. 

* DifT.  p.  309,  v * Schol.  Arift.  Hephaeft, 
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“water- works  at  firft  had  the  fame  fimplicity ; but  the  water 
“ flowing  perpetually  gav.e  th.e  fpeftators  great  diverfion.  After* 
“ wards  firings  were  found  out  by  Devaux,  and  feveral  other 
“ fcenes  were  introduced : the  French  court  was  reprefented, 
“ farabands  were  danced ; and  Punch  appeared,  with  quick  and 
“ lively  motion  in  his  eyes,  a&ivity  in  his  gefture,  and  vivacity 
“ of  wit  in  his  expreffions  V.  Devaux  increafed  the  llature  of 
“ the  puppets,  to  almoft  the  bignefs  of  .children ; but  that  was 
“ after  he  had  reprefented  that  admirable  defign  of f<  Love  in  a 
“ pipkin z though  I mult  confefs  that,  after  this,  the  Dutch 
“ fight  was  reprefented,  and  feveral  men  of  war  were  funk,  with 
“ their  admiral,  in  an  open  ciftern.  Afterwards,  as  the  luxury 
“ of  the  age  increafed,  they  brought  artificial  butterflies  upon 
“ the  ftage  ; and  ferpents  iffued  from  Punch’s  eyes,  to  the  amaze* 
“ merit  of  the  fpedlators  Then  Sedgemore  came  tp  the  public 
“ view ; guns  in  miniature  managed  the  attack  j and  bells,  of 
“ the  bignefs  of  thofe  at  liorfes-ears,  proclaimed  the  triumph. 
“ Thus  they  ran  on  to  excefs,  and  confequently  to  povertv  and 
“ lieentioufnefs b : till  at  laft  the  operator  was  forced  to  fnow 
“ brown  paper  inltead  of  white  ; and  Merry  Andrew,  who  managed 
“ the  mob  without  doors,  was  fent  to  Bridewell,  for  making 
“ free  with  his  betters.  ” All  this  I defign  to  illuftrate  with  infinite 
feraps  of  loll  Authors,  and  innumerable  quotations. 

Fleck.  The  defign  is  moll  admirable.  When  you  publilh,  I 
will  be  ready  with  a copv  ofencomialticks.  In  the  mean  tim.e, 
let  me  repeat  you  another  Epigram. 

Deck.  You  know  at  all  times  how  to  be  agreeable. 

Fleck.  There  was  one  Nolfis,  a Poetrefs  little  known  in  the 
world,  who  might  have  lain  Hill  in  obfeu-rity  if  Bentivoglio  had 
not  difeovered  her."  He  found  out,  “that  lhe  was  a Locrian  $ 
“ that  lhe  lived  about  'the  hundred  and  fourth  Olympiad.  Her 
“ mother’s  name  was  TJieuphilis,  and  Cleocha  was  her  grand* 
**  mother  c.” 

Deck.  Great  difeoveries ! of  a greater  family  ! 

Fleck.  Nay,  farther,  “lhe  had  a daughter  called  Melinna ; 
“ or  lhe  might  not  have  a daughter  focal  led,  as  a Mf.  Epigram 
**  feems  to  fliew  : for  it  is  polfible  lhe  may  mean  there  another’s 
“ daughter,  and  not  her  own.”  This  Epigram  Bentivoglio  com- 

J Suid.  in  Prat.  * Sclwl.  Pin.  Ti:U.  a Plut,  b Athen. 

‘Diff  P*  355»  356» 
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mends  for  its  Angular  elegance.  I have  endeavoured  that  it  may 
not  lofe  any  fpirit  by  my  verfion  : 

**  Melinna’s  felf ! How  charming  is  the  face, 

**  How  foft  the  look,  how  tender  every  grace  ! 

**  The  daughter’s  features  do  the  mother’s  ftrike, 

“ How  fine  for  parents  to  have  children  like  !” 

De  c k.  Why  this  is  die  common  flattery  of  the  midwife  at  every 
goffiping  f 

Fleck.  Befides,  the  Epigram  contradifts  the  known  Proverb, 
“ That  boys  fliould  be  like  the  mother,  and  girls  their  fathers,  if 
f(  born  to  good  fortune.”  Indignation  hereupon  flung  my  Mufe 
into  tliis  farcaftic  Epigram  r 

a Melinna  is  fo  like  her  mother,  may  be 
“ It  may  forbode  no  kindnefs  to  the  baby-— 

**  Boys  fliould  be  like  the  modier  ; girls  fliould  rather 
“ (If  they  would  fortune  havej  be  like  their  father.” 

Deck.  Since  you  have  obliged  me  fo  much,  Brother  Flecknoe, 
I cannot  but  communicate  to  you  another  Effay  of  mine,  con- 
cerning Strolers  r u Greece  is  happy  that  it  can  fettle  the  time 
when  a Stage  was  fixed  by  iEfchylus,  and  Thefpis’s  cart  became 
“ to  be.  difufed  d.  But  it  is  not  fo  with  the  Britons ; for  indeed 
« their  Stage  lias  never  been  fo  managed,  but  that  ftrolers  or  am- 
“ bulatory  reprefentations  have  had  great  ihare  in  their  inter- 
“ ludes  e.  The  **■  W affair  has  been  as  ancient  as  the  Saxons  f. 
“ It  is  a Lyric  poem,  compofed  in  honour  ©f  the  good-man  arid 
“ dame  of  the  family.  Sometimes  it  entered  into  affairs  of  ftate, 
and  fang  of  King  Henry  and  the  Miller ; the  Amours  of  King 
“ Edward  and'  Jane  Shore,  together  with  her  Misfortunes  ^. 
“ Sometimes  it  fpake  of  heroic  actions,  as  Chevy  Chace  and 
**  the  London  Prentice  h.  It  generally  concluded  with  the  praile 
“ of  hofpitality  and  good  houfe-keeping ; and  prefenting  one' 
“ bowl  of  liquor,  m hopes  of  having  it  repleniflied  with  an- 
“ other  *.  It  was  fung  by  one  voice,  fometimes  relieved  by  a 
“ fecond ; and  oftentimes  perfons  of  lefs  fkill  were  able  fo  to 
“ join  as  to  fill  up  the  Chorus.  The  Ode  began  at  the  veftibule; 
“ or  porch  of  each  confiderable  Farmer  in  the  Parifli ; and  the^ 
“ Epilogue  was  generally  performed,  with  minced-pjes  and  rodJi~ 
i(  beef,  in  the  hall  of  the  fame  manfion  k.  Afterwards,  when  the 

& Pfot.  e Tretr.  ’ f Verfteg.  g Athen. 
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(t  Parilh-clerks  of  London 1 had  for  a great  while  together  a&ed 
u feveral  interludes ; the  Clerks  and  Sextons  of  the  villages  111 
“ thought  themfelves  not  to  be  outdone  in  ingenuity,  and  there- 
(*  fore  revived  that  diverfion  of  Mumming,  the  original  of  which 
**  is  obfcure,  at  leaft  mull  be  fearched  for  in  Germany,  where  it 
“ continues  in  perfection.  Thefe  appeared  with  malks  and  un- 

ufual  habits , left  otherwife  the  meannefs  of  their  perfons  might 
“ take  away  from  the  character  of  thofe  they  reprefented.  The 
“ aftors  feldom  more  than  three  ; they  generally  want  firft  to  the 
“ lord  of  the  manor,  their  place  of  aftion  in  the  parlour,  and 
« their  reward  ufually  enlarged  with  plumb-porridge  and  cold 
« pudding.  Another  fort  of  Interlude  is  the  afting  of  Proverbs  n r 
“ its  antiquity  is  obfcure  ; it  is  an  extempore  Drama,  the  number 

of  its  a&ors  uncertain.  They  generally  confift  of  the  children, 
« fervants>  and  tenants  of  a family  ; and  their  reward  good  clear 
« in  generah  There  are  very  few  of  thefe,  if  any  of  the  two 
« latter,  committed  to  writing.  The  two  former  feemed  to  have 
« a ftated  time,  as  Chriftmas,  for  their  performance  ; the  latter  to 
« have  been  occafional,  as  wit  and  good-humour  offered.  The 
« Whitfun-ale  feems  to  have  been  of  the  next  age  to  the  Waflail*. 
“ The  lord  and  lady,  their  hall,  their  hofpitality  of  cakes  and 
« ale,  their  fon,  their  pages,  their  organs,  added  extremely  to  the 
“ grandeur  of  their  performance  ; their  place  of  action  generally 
“ fome  barn  or  out-houfe,  for  the  conveniency  of  reception  ; not 
(i  but  that  the  whole  company  go  round  to  the  neighbouring 
**  gentry,  where  the  action,  befides  the  moris-dancing,  feems  to  be 
“ mono-projope ; the  whole  lies  upon  my  Lord’s  fon,  who  raifes 
u mirth  by  Proverbs,  Riddles,  Comic  and  Satirical  expreffions  P, 
« not  without  the  applaufe  of  his  parents  and  their  pages.  The 
« reward  is  generally  cool  alet  with  borage  and  fugar,  gammon  of 
u bacon , and  cheefe-cakes.  But  to  come  to  the  more  perfeA 
“ art  of  the  Stage.  Our  Anceftors,  knowing  what  they  were 
“ wanting  in,  generally  contrived  their  Drama  fo  as  to  have  leaft 
u need  of  decoration ; of  this  fort  is  “ Gammar  Gurton’s  Needle,” 
“ where  the  whole  epitrope , or  turn  of  affairs,  depending  upon 
“ Hodge’s  being  pricked  with  the  needle  in  his  leathern  breeches, 
“ faves  the  trouble  of  coftly  feenes  and  machines.  “ Grim  the 
H Collier  of  Croydon,”  though  of  later  date,  yet  had  the  fame 

1 Rymer.  m Cato  de  Re  Ruftica,  » Mr,  Ray’s  Proverbs. 

* Yerfteg.  P Spel,  Cloff. 
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**  advantage  : and  confequently  both  were  a&ed  in  any  place,  as 
44  there  was  oecafion.  u Crifpin  and  Crifpianus”  coft  feme  more 
44  trouble  : the  Princes  could  ever  borrow  their  tools  from  any 

* journey-man  Ihoe-maker ; but  then  the  robes  and  decorations  of 
“ the  Queens  and  Nobles  were  forced  to  be  carried  Up  and 
u down  in  knapfacks.  Notwithftanding  the  Stage  had  been  fet- 
**  tied  for  many  years,  yet  the  art  of  ffroling  did  and  will  ftrll  con- 
w tinue  : nor  has  Shakefpeare  thought  it  unfit  to  introduce  it  as  a 
'**  heauty  in  his  Play  of  “ Hamlet.”  Nay,  in  thefe  later  times,  the 
44  New-market  company  has  diverted  corporation  after  corpora^ 
s‘  tion  $ and,  for  the  ufe  of  the  T own-hally  placed  the  Mayor,  his 
**  lady,  and  offspring,  in  the  fide-boxes  for  nothing.  Bateman 
41  has  not  difdained  to  go  from  Smithfield  to  Southwark,  and 
u often  down  to-  Sturbridge.  Nay,  greater  perfons  have,  from 

* the  glories  of  the  Theatre,  retired  into  the  country;  where  the 
**  Kings  of  Brentford  have  been  forced  in  the  Rehearfal  to  eotne 
“ in  the  common  way,  for  want  of  clouds  to  come  down  withal ; 
%i  and  the  famous  Othello,  together  with  his  father  Brabantio  in 
**  a callieo  night-gown,  have  pleaded  their  caufe  before  a "Venetian 
44  Senate,  aifembled  in  a place  little  bigger  than  a parlour-chim- 

ney.”  I have  ihewn  you  my  draught ; which  I defign  to  il- 
luftrate  with  the  Chronology  of  each  Plajr,  and  an  account  of 
fuch  Interludes  as  have  been  aCted  upon  the  ftages  of  Mounte- 
banks ; which  had  infallibly  been  loft,  if  they  had  not  been  col- 
lected into  one  volume,  by  the  induftrious  Mr.  Kirkman  Vaboiit 
the  middle  of  this  laft  century. 

Deck.  Very  natural,  I proteft.  Youi  will  oblige  die  world1 
extremely  with  thefe  works. 

Fleck.  Well,  Brother  Decker,  let  us  remain  in  hopes.  Wh'fr 
knows- what  time  may  do,  as  to  the  retrieving  or  gaining  a reputa- 
tion ? You  have  ufed  hard  words;  and  they  may  ftir  up  tftS 
fpirit  of  fome  perfbnj.  in  times  to  come,  to  write  a Scholiaft  upon 

<1  Francis  Kirkman,.  bookfeller,  and  partner  with  Richard  Head.  lie 
was  famous  for  publishing  plays,  farces,  and  drolls  ; and  dealt  as  largely  in 
drollery  of  various  kinds  as  Curl  did  in  bawdry  and  biography.  Kirkman, 
indeed,  had  no  objection  to  trading  in  the  former  commodity,  if  he 
thought  it  would  turn  the  penny.  He  has  given  us  Memoirs  of  his  own 
Life,  and  probably  led  the  way  to  John  Dunton.  He  alfo  published  a. 
book,  called  “ The  Wits,  or  Sport  upon  Sport,”  with  his  head  prefixed* 
It  is  iafcribed,  “ F,  ft,  citizen  of  London*”  Granger,  vol.  IV.  p. 
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you  as  well  as  Ariftophancs,  and  that  may  be  a Rival  to  the  labo- 
rious Tzetzes.  Who  knows  but  I may  have  the  fate  of  Nofiis ; 
and  fome  Library-keepers,  among  his  duft,  finding  me  out  -of 
print,  may  oblige  the  world  with  a new  edition  of  my  works,  and 
difeover  that  wit  and  elegancy  which  was  denied  me  by  my 
{©temporaries  ? 


It 
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D I A L O G U E XI T. 

SHEWING  T-HE  WAY  TO  MODERN  PREFERMENT. 

SIGNIOR  INQUISITIVO— -DON  SEBASTIAN©  DES  LOS 
MUST  ACHIEROS— SIGNIOR  CORNARO— MU  ST  APHA. 

lNq.T)R  AY,  gentlemen,  have  a little  more  patience  with  one 
A another  ; you  do  not  imagine  the  danger  that  may  be  in 
quarreling  here  amongft  the  ffiades  below.  Let  me  be  fo  happy 
as  to  compofe  the  difference. 

Seb.  To  take  the  right-hand  of  a perfon  of  my  quality ! 

Corn.  To  affront,  a perfon  that  has  made  fuch  a figure  in  the 
Other  world  as  I have  done  ! 

In  Dear  gentlemen,  I believe  neither  of  you  knew  the  other’s 
quality.  It  is  ufual  here,  where  Death  makes  us  all  equal,  and 
where  I fhall  be  glad  to  make  all  friends.  I long  to  know  to 
what  perfons  I am  about  to  do  fo  good  an  office, 

Seb.  Then,  Sir,  I do  let  you  know,  that  I was  Don  Sebafliano 
<3es  los  Muftachieros,  a favourite  and  prime  minifter  to  Cardinal 
Porto-carero,  that  great  Prelate,  who  hath  difpofed  of  fo  large 
a fhare  of  the  univerfe,  and  is  the  padrone  of  the  greateft  monarchs, 
Corn,  Why  then  I likewife  let  you  know,  that  I was  Signior 
Cornaro.  My  friend  was  the  prefent  Pope  Innocent  XI.  He  has 
been  beholden  to  me  for  many  good  offices  done  him,  both  before 
and  fince  he  came  to  the  papacy ; nor  durft  any  man  in  Rome 
have  affronted  me.  » 

iNq^Why  then,  gentlemen,  we  of  this  world  may  hope  to 
hear  fornething  of  importance  from  the  other,  when  two  fuch 
great  minifters  arrive  here. 

Seb.  I muft  own,  I have  received  returns  of  gratitude  from 
the  Cardinal,  for  the  fervices  I have  done,  which  were  daily  ; but 
the  frequency  of  them  did  not  make  them  the  lefs  regarded  by 
his  Excellency.  O heavens  ! how  often  have  I fmoothed  thofe 
hairs,  which  the  cares  of  fo  great  a monarchy  had  ruffled ! and 

•3  This  is  printed  as  a “ Dialogue  of  the  Dead,”  though  of  a different 
fpecies  from  the  preceding  Ten.-— It  was  publifhed  long  before  the  others } 
hut  the  precife  time  does  not  appear,  any  nearer  than  that  it  was  in  the 
Pontificate  of  Innocent  XI 5 which  began  in  1689,  and  ended  in  1691. 

how 
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Low  have  I diffened  and  exalted  the  fame  mudachios,  to  the 
terror  of  his  enemies  ! — I have  eafed  that  mouth  which  is  the 
oracle  of  the  Indies ; and,  when  the  mines  of  Potofi  could  not 
have  fent  relief,  by  the  extra&ion  of  one  (ingle  ojficle,  too  fmall 
to  be  called  a tooth,  I have  raifed  new  harmony  in  all  his  fibres. 
By  fuch  great  actions  I fird  gained  his  efteem,  till,  being  after- 
wards. received  into  his  .privacies,  I envied  not  the  date  of  a 
Grandee;  who  might  cover  before  the  king,  but  mud  have  been 
uncovered  to  me,  if  he  hoped  for  any  admittance  to  the  Cardinal. 

CORN.  It  is  true,  Sir,  you  have  done  fervice  in  the  world. 
But  what  is  that  like  having  been  placed  in  Rome,  the  feat  of 
empire?  By  ray  friendfhip.  Cardinals  have  been  able  to  tread  the 
Vatican,  and  there  undertake  the  protection  of  crowned  heads ; 
which  might  have  funk,  ‘had  not  I eradicated  thofe  painful  ex- 
crefcences  which  hindered  the  progreffion  of  their  patrons.  Am- 
baffadors  have  often  waited  in  the  papal  anti-chamber,  till  this 
Land  had  performed  its  due  operation  upon  that  toe,  before  which 
even  their  mailers  in  their  ntraoft  .grandeur  mud  fall  down  and 
venerate. 

Inq^How  happy  am  I,  after  death  ! In  the  other  world,  I 
might  have  fearched  long  enough  before  I might  have  found  out 
Cardinal  Porto-Carero’s  tooth-drawer  and  Pope  Innocent’s  corn- 
cutter  together  at  one  interview.  But,  fince  I have  that  good 
fortune,  pray  let  me  know  which  way,  from  fuch  beginnings, 
you  might  rife  to  the  height  of  empire,  as  I perceive  both  of  you 
have  done  ? 

Seb.  Eafily,  Sir,  very  eafily. 

Corn.  Aye,  Sir,  very  eafily. 

Seb.  But  you  mud  think  we  had  our  methods.  I began  firft 
with  my  fellow-fervants  and  tradefmen — his  razors  had  tjie  word 
fort  of  deel  in  them— his  feifiars  were  dear,  and  of  no  ufe — his 
walh-balls  not  perfumed,  and  intolerable— but  he  had  ferved  his 
Eminence  many  years,  and  I might  be  too  bold  in  finding  fault 
with  him.— When  this  takes,  then  I begin  my  management  at 
home — Diego  does  not  come  with  the  water — Jaccomo  has  not 
made  the  lather— Francifco  never  brulhes  the  combs. 

Inq^  Very  political ! * Little  fervices  mod  oblige  great  per- 
lt  fonages,”  fays  a learned  Author. 

Seb.  Thus  I make  footing  for  my  own  creatures  3 never  fuch 
perfumes  as  thofe  of  Don  Balthafar— Don  Fernandes  goes  him- 
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felf  for  all  his  fnufF  to  the  Indies — never  fuch  a diligent  creature 
as  the  little  Jaquinello — Ricardo  is  never  abfent. 

Corn.  It  is  very  true  that  a fettled  miniftry  mull  depend  upon 
the  friendlhip  of  inferiors. 

Seb.  In  a little  time,  my  creatures  had  a correfponden.ee  from 
the  Cardinal’s  beard  to  the  very  foot  of  the  flair-cafe.  Accord- 
ing to  the  cue,  his  Eminence  has  not  flcpt  well  to-night ; he 
feems  not  to  be  in  good  humour ; nothing  has  been  called  for. 
But  my  little  minifters  never  carry  any  thing  from  me  but  what 
is  fatal.  Your  care  left  you  fhould  difturb  his  Eminence  fhall  be 
interpreted  as  your  negleft  of  duty  ; your  fear  of  his  bad  humour 
ihall  put  him  into  one.  Thus  commanding  at  home,  I extend  my 
powers  abroad,  and  great  perfons  muft  be  fubjetl  to  the  fame 
laws  as  their  inferiors  ; and  when  I can  djfpofe  (though  but  in 
appearance)  of  fuch  private  minutes,  there  is  nothing  in  publick 
but  muft  fall  under  my  power. 

iNq.  Had  I received  your  inftruftions  in  the  other  world,  I 
might  have  much  improved  upon  them.  But,  Signior  Cornaro, 
you  feem  thoughtful. 

Corn.  You  have  been  difeourfing  how  much  fmall  things 
may  be  improved ; and  I have  been  calling  up  how  much  I have 
been  able  to  make  of  a corn.  When  the  world  was  intent  upon 
the  Pope’s  pounfels,  to  fee  which  he  would  mod  incline  to,  either 
the  intereft  of  the  Auftrian  family,  or  elfe  of  France,  in  relation 
to  the  Spanish  Monarchy— -he  calls  to  me  one  day,  t(  Signior, 
I have  occafion  to  make  ufe  of  your  fidelity.  But  dare  you 
« bear  fcandal  ? dare  you  endure  the  cenfure  of  the  world,  and 
that  as  long  as  I fliall  think  it  convenient  for  my  fervice  ?” — . 
Any  thing,”  cry  I,  may  it  pleafe  your  Holinefs  ! fo  you 
know  it  to  be  innocent.” — <*  Why  I muft  be  indifpofed  for  fome 
« time,”  fays  his  Holinefs,  I dare  not  truft  my  phyficians,  left 
« they  fend  me  Fomething  that  may  really  dilpatch  me.  But  thee 
“ I can  truft;  thou  ffialt  fufFer  me  to  give  out— but  flay,  here 
« are  a thoufand  crowns  for  thee  — that,  as  thou  wert  cutting 
**  my  corns,  thy  knife  flipt,  and  made  a wound  fo  uneafy  to  me, 
“ that  walking  may  be  dangerous.” — It  was  done  j for  who  dares 
difobey  his  Holinefs  ? I had  immediately  the  whole  concourfe  of 
Rome  about  me.  “ Is  it  not  enfiamed,  moil  noble  Cornaro  ? 
**  When  will  Ire  be  able  to  walk  ? when  to  give  audience  ? I 
51  have  a petition  j and  fhall  be  ruined,  if  not  delivered  within 
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**  thefe  two  days.-  Is  nothing  to  be  done  in  private,  honeft 
H Signior  ?”  What  with  Cardinals,  Secretaries,  Imperial  and  Spa- 
nilh  factions,  receiving  prefents,  and  inwardly  laughing  at  theic 
folly,  I was  fo  far  wearied,  that  I had  almoft  refolved  to  un- 
deceive them.  You  may  obferve  what  a fmall  thing,  in  outward 
appearance,  his  Holinefs  made  ufe  of  to  gain  time,  till  he  could 
fee  the  various  turns  of  affairs  in  the  European  flates,  fo  as  to  be 
able  to  regulate  his  own  counfels. 

Seb.  Fair  and  foftly,  good  Sir  ! I cannot  fay  that  I did  fo 
much  good  ; but  I occafioned  an  equal  proportion  of  dilturbanca 
by  as  fmall  a matter.  Being,  by  various  methods  too  numer- 
ous to  relate,  admitted  to  Cardinal  Porto-carero’s  clofet,  I one  day 
faw  a paper,  beginning,  “ In  the  Name,  &c,”  by  which  I fup- 
pofed  it  the  Cardinal’s  will  : and  the  hopes  of  a legacy  made  me 
double  my  diligence.  The  Cardinal  fome  days  continued  wri- 
ting ; and  I going  in  to  fnuff  the  lights,  he  complained  of  his 
pen,  and  bad  me  mend  it.  Now  that  very  pen  (if  all  be  true  as 
the  world  fays  iince)  may  have  difpofed  of  Spain  and  both  the 
Indies.  However,  it  was  not  my  bufinefs  to  enquire  who  made 
the  late  King  of  Spain’s  will.  But  it  was  happy  for  me : I had 
all  the  pretenders  to  preferment  under  Philip  the  Fourth  to  wait 
upon  me  in  a morning.  Vice-roys  were  my  companions.  “ When 
“ will  his  Eminency  Itir?  Is  he  long  a drefling?  Who  fpeaks  to 
“ him  firft  as  he  comes  out  of  his  clofet  ? Could  not  you  whifpet 
**  him  ? Might  not  this  make  you  my  friend 

Corn,  Undoubtedly,  Sir,  you  knew  that,  whillt  he  was  dref- 
fing,  was  the  properelt  time  to  accoft  him.  I have  heard  of 
a great  Emprefs,  Semiramis,  who  commanded  fuch  mighty 
armies,  that  file  was  forced  to  wear  man’s  cloaths,  to  avoid 
the  folicitations  of  her  court-ladies : for,  before  that,  lire  had 
not  a pin  {tuck  in  her  but  what  cofl  her  a province,  nor  a lock 
curled  but  what  colt  her  two  j and  that,  as  women  went  then 
and  go  now,  was  pretty  chargeable  drelTir  g every  morning.  Bur, 
blefs  me  ! who  comes  here  ? On  my  word,  he  has  been  terribly 
handled. 

Must.  Yes,  indeed,  ill  enough  handled  ! I left  my  maftcr’s 
carcafe  floating  in  a river,  and  have  made  the  belt  of  my  way 
hither  to  provide  for  him. 

IgO^Pray,  Sir,  who  may  have  been  your  mailer? 


Must. 
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Must.  Why,  Sir,  he  was  the  late  Mufti  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire. But  the  mob  were  pleafed  to  dethrone  the  Sultan  f,  to  force 
away  the  Grand  Vizir,  and  to  do  an  extraordinary  favour  for  my 
mafter,  and  more  than  ever  had  been  done  to  a Mufti  before  ; 
that  is,  to  murder  him,  drag  him  about  the  ftreets,  throw  him 
into  a river  (and,  thank  their  civility  !)  to  throw  me  after  him. 

iNq^Pray,  Sir,  what  port  might  you  have  borne  under  him  ? 

Must.  Port,  Sir? — What  poft,  Sir  ! — Why  every  poll,  from 
his  cook  to  his  receiver-general.  Sir,  I was  a true  fervant  fitting 
for  a great  man,  and  ready  to  execute  every  thing  that  his  power 
might  command,  or  his  appetites  deiire.  My  mafter,  Sir,  loved 
money  ; and  had  all  the  laws,  both  human  and  divine,  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  to  difpofe  of ; and  confequently  had  the  fale  of 
them  : and,  as  I told  you  juft  now,  I was  his  fervant.  The  mob 
thought  the  Mufti  was  covetous,  though  I never  found  him  fo ; 
and  called  me  “ his  money-bag  maker  for,  it  is  true,  by  edu- 
cation, I was  a French  taylor;  but,  not  liking  the  trade,  I ran 
away,  was  taken  captive,  turned  Turk,  had  a kind  mafter,  under 
whom  I made  many’-  a penny  by  interpreting  tire  Alcoran  - and 
I hoped  to  have  retired  with  what  I had  to  Italy ; and  there,  as 
I was  circumcifed,  to  have  ended  my  days  in  peace,  under  the 
notion  of  a Jewifh  broker. — But  it  is  ordered  otherwife. 

Iprq.  Well,  I will  retire,  ftnce  my  two  late  acquaintance  have 
got  fo  good  a companion.  Truly,  three  very  famous  men  have 
found  out  three  very  hopeful  minifter  ! However,  the  poor  fel- 
lows were  not  to  be  blamed ; lincc  they  only  ufed  the  readieft 
means  to  modern  preferments. 

s Solyman  III,  who  was  depofed  in  1691,  was  fucceeded  by  Achmet  II. 
Hence  this  Dialogue  appears  to  have  been  written  in  that  year. 
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In  the  Year  1 698. 

After  the  Ingenious  Method  of  that  made  by  Dr, 
Martin  Lister  to  Paris,  in  the  fame  Year,  &c. 

Written  originally  in  French,  by  Monfieur  Sorbiere; 
and  newly  tranflated  into  Englilh. 


a The  “ Journey  to  London”  may,  If  confidered,  feem  a vindication 
of  our  own  country  ; and  may  fliew  Britain  as  much  preferable  to  France, 
as  wealth,  plenty,  and  liberty,  are  beyond  tortoifes  hearts,  champignons, 
and  moriglio’s ; or  the  railing  of  two  millions  and  two  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  in  a few  hours  is  preferable  to  any  coins  of  Zenobia,  Oedenatus, 
and  Vabalathus. 

Dr.  King’s  Preface  to  his  Mifcellanies? 


Dr.  King  facetiously  afcribes  this  travefhe  to  Mr.  Sorbiere,  who 
Siad  given  an  account  of  England,  full  of  miftakes  and  mifre- 
prefentations,  altogether  trifling,  and  almoft  unintelligible ; which 
he  makes  Dr.  Lifter  rival,  especially  for  the  clearnefs  of  his  ex- 
preffion,  elegance  of  his  description,  and  ingenious  choice  of  his 
fubje&s.  The  witty  irony  rums  through  the  feveral  parts  of  Dr. 
Lifter’s  Journey,  in  the  order  in  which  they  lie  in  the  firft  edition. 
But,  if  Dr.  King  had  waited  a little,  he  would  have  been  Supplied 
with  further  matter  of  ridicule.  Dr.  Lifter  publifhed  a fecond 
edition  of  his  Journey  in  1699  ; wherein,  upon  occaiion  of  his 
“ Synopfis  Conchyliorum,”  printed  at  London  in  1685,  folio, 
he  tells  the  following  ftory,  which  he  had  barely  mentioned  in 
p.  104,  of  the  firft  edition,  Sufficiently  replete  with  vanity: 

Monf.  Clement,  Deputy  Librarian  to  the  King’s  Library, 
tl  having  Ihewn  me  the  Synopfis,  I told  him,  I was  forry  to  fee 
it  there,  and  wondered  how  he  came  by  it ; for  it  was,  J af- 
**  fured  him,  but  a very  imperfect  trial  of  the  plates,  which  I 
**  had  difpofed  of  to  fome  few  friends  only,  till  I ffsould  be  able 
tc  to  clofe  and  finiifh  the  deiign  ; which  I now  had  done  to  my 
*c  power,  and  would  redeem  that  book  with  a better  copy  at  my 
“ return  to  England. — The  Reader  (continues  he)  will  pardon 
*e  me  the  vanity,  if  I tell  him,  that  this  book  was  no  inconfider- 
“ able  prefent,  even  for  fo  great  a prince  as  the  king  of  France  : 
ff£  for  that,  behdes  the  time  that  it  rook  me  up  (ten  years  at  leaft) 
at  leifure  hours,  to  difpofe,  methodize,  and  figure,  this  part  of 
“ Natural  Hiftory,  it  could  not  have  been  performed  by  any 
u perfon  elfe  for  lefs  than  2000  pounds  Sterling,  of  which  futn 
t{  yet  a great  part  it  ftood  me  in  out  of  my  private  purfe.” 

Bioczraphia  Britannica. 
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MONSIEUR  sorbiere; 

t o t h e 

reader; 

I AM  refolred  to  make  no  apology  for  this  “Ihort  account 
“ of  the  magnificent  and  noble  City  of  London,”  where 
you  will  meet  with  “ nothing  offenfive.”  And  I think  I 
have  obferved  every  thing  that  is  remarkable  in  it.  It  would 
have  been  unpardonable  in  me,  to  have  omitted  any  matters 
which  the  curious  might  be  defirous  to  know,  having  an 
inimitable  pattern  from  one  of  that  country  lately c,  who, 

for 

b A lhort  account  of  the  real  Sorbiere  has  been  already  given, 

P<  *3- 

c Dr.  Martin  Lifter. — This  eminent  Phyfician  and  Natural  Phi- 
lofopher  was  born  of  York&ire  parents,  fettled  in  the  county  of 
Buckingham,  about  1638.  He  was  fent  to  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge  and  obtained  tire  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1658 ; and  at  tire 
Reftoration,  in  1660,  being  a zealous  Loyalift,  was  appointed 
Fellow  by  a royal  mandamus.  Two  years  afterward  he  pro- 
ceeded M.  A. ; and,  applying  himfelf  to  Phyfick,  travelled  for 
improvement  to  France  about  1668.  He  fettled  at  York,  ia 
,670,  and  followed  his  profaffion  with  great  fuccefs.  Employ* 
ing  his  leifure  hours  on  fubjefts  of  Natural  Hiftory  and  An- 
tiquity, he  was  chofen  F.  R.  S.  and  in  that  learned  body  became 
very  remarkable,  by  the  great  number  of  papers  he  communicated 
to  them;  near  forty  of  which  are  printed  in  the  Phil.  Tranf, 
from  N®2  5 to  IN0  585  inclufive,  containing  observations  in  Me- 
tsorology,  Hydrology,  Mineralogy,  Botany,  Zoology,  Anatomy, 
Pharmacy,  and  Antiquities.  He  had  before  publifhed  feverai 
treatifes  upon  Natural  Hiftory.  In  1683,  his  friends  prevailed 
en  him  to  come  to  London  ; and,  being  created  M.  D.  at  Oxford 
by  diploma,  March  1 1 that  year,  he  was  ftiortiy  after  ele&ed  a 
r ' Fellow 
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for  the  clear nefs  of  his  expreffion,  the  elegancy  of  his  de- 
Icriptions,  as  well  as  ingenious  choice  of  his  fubjefts,  de- 
lerves  a particular  falutation  from  all  the  admirers  of  the  belles 
lettres  in  the  univerfe. 

I might  here  take  an  opportunity  to  beg  pardon  of  the 
Englilh,  for  my  mifreprefentations  thirty  years  agoJ:  but 
it  is  to  be  hoped  this  Book  will  make  my  peace  with  that 
nation.  The  following  pages  e will  drew  you  the  confidera- 
ble  heads  I defigned  to  treat  of.  And  now  I have  paid  my 
devoirs  at  the  entrance,  “ I will  not  importune  you  any 
“ longer.” 

Fellow  of  the  College  of  Phyficians.  In  the  yoflmger  part  of  his 
life,  he  fpared  no  pains  in  fearching  after  natural  and  antique 
curiofities,  traveling  into  feveral  parts  of  England,  particularly 
the  North,  for  that  purpofe ; but,  his  health  being  impaired 
after  twenty-fix  years  fpent  in  this  purfuit,  and  the  bufinefs  of 
his  profeffion  engaging  much  of  his  time,  he  confined  himfelf  to 
a more  fedentary  life,  and  drew  up  his  medicinal  obfervations, 
which  he  publifhed,  under  the  title  of  “ Exercitatibnes  Medi- 
“ cinales,”  in  1697.  The  next  year,  attending  the  Earl  of  Port- 
land in  an  embafly  to  the  court  of  France,  he  ftaid  at  Paris  about 
fix  months;  and,  on  his  return,  publifhed  an  account  of  his 
journey,  containing  obfervations  on  the  hate  and 'curiofities  of  that 
metropolis.  Thefe,  being  thought  minute  and  trifling  for  a man 
of  letters,  produced  this  pleafant  traveftie  from  our  truly  hu- 
mourous Author.  In  1709,  he  was  appointed  fecond  phyfician 
in  ordinary  to  Queen  Anne;  an  honour  he  enjoyed  not  long, 
dying  in  February,  171  r-iz,  opprefTed  with  age  and  infirmities. 
The  moft  valuable  of  his  works  is  his  “ Synopfis  Conchy liorum,” 
In  two  volumes  folio,  which  are  chiefly  engraved  from  the 
drawings  of  his  two  daughters,  now  in  the  Afhmolean  Mufeum. 
This  book  has  been  lately  re-publifhed,  with  improvements,  by 
Mr.  Huddesford,  keeper  of  that  Mufeum. 

d Alluding  to  the  Journey  of  the  real  Sorbiere. 

’ * See  the  Index  annexed  to  this  little  Trafh 
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A JOURNEY  TO  LONDON. 

H ? | V HIS  tra£l  was  written  chiefly  to  fatisfy  my  own  eurio» 
1 “ fity  p.  i { ;”  and,  being  “ in  a place  where  I had  little 

u to  do,”  I thought  fit  to  write  a Book  for  fuch  people  as  had 
idle  time  enough  upon  their  hands  to  read  it.  “ The  Englifii 
“ nation  value  themfelves  upon”  a plain  honefty,  joined  with 
hofpitality.  Thefe  make  them  courteous  to  fir  angers ; but  they  are 
not  very  eafy  with  their  curiofity.  For  they  do  not  “ build  and 
“ drefs  moftly  for  figure,”  p.  i,  “ as  the  French,  who  are  cer- 
“ tainly  the  moft  polite  nation  in  the  world,  and  can  praife  and 
“ court  with  a better  grace  than  the  reft  of  mankind.” 

I did  not  intend  to  “ put  on  the  fpefiacles,”  p.  2,  of  “ The 
**  prefen t State  of  England,”  written  by  Dr.  Chamberlain  ; nos 
any  furvey  of  the  fame  : for,  trailing  to  my  eyes,  “ I had  a mind 
“ to  fee  without  them.” 

“ But,  to  content  you,  Reader,  I promife  not  to  trouble  yon 
“ with  ceremonies,  either  of  ftate,  or  church,  or  politicks,”  ibid, 
for,  though  I met  with  an  Englifii  gentleman,  who  profered  to 
fhew  me  the  princes  of  the  blood,  the  prime  minifters  of  ftate,  the 
lord  mayor  and  other  officers  belonging  to  “ a city  of  fo  immenfc 
* a greatnefs  as  that  of  London  yet  I refafed  the  civility;  and 
told  him,  “ that  I took  more  pleafure  to  fee  honeft  J ohn  Sharp 
“of  Hackney,  in  his  white  frock,  crying,  Turneps,  ho!  four 
“ bunches  a.  penny  ! than  Sir  Charles  Cotterel  making  room  for 
“ an  ambaffador ; and  I found  myfelf  better  difpofed  and  more 
a apt  to  learn  the  phyfiognomy  of  a hundred  weeds*  than  of  five 
« or  fix  princes.”  P.  3* 

« 1 arrived  at  London,  after  a tedious  journey,  in  bad  weather  } 
“ for  I fell  fick  upon  the  road,  and  lay  dangerouily  ill  of  the 

“ tootb-ach.”  P.  4"  f 

“ I believe  I did  not  fee  the  tithe  of  what  deferves  to  be  feen ; 
“ beeaufe  for  many  things  I wanted  a reliffi,  particularly  for 
“painting  and  building  though  I confefs  the  grandeur  of  a 

f The  pages  of  reference  throughout  this  trail  correfpond  to  ftmihq 
jaffages  in  Dr,  Lifter’s  “ Journey  to  Paris,”  • . 

city 
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city  chiefly  con  fife  in  buildings  ; and  I verily  believe  London  to 
be  one  of  “ the  rnoft  beautiful  and  magnificent  in  Europe.”  P.  5. 

It  is  alfo  moff  certain,  that  the  common  people  of  London 
live  difperfed  in  Angle  houfes  ; “ whereas,  in  Paris,  there  are  from 
« four  to  five  and  to  ten  menages,  or  diftinft  families,  in  many 
« houfes from  whence  I infer  that,  as  to  the  commonalty, 
« Paris  may  be  more  populous  tlian  London,”  although  perhaps 
their  dwelling  may  not  be  fo  wholefome  and  cleanly. 

I found  “ the  houfes  forne  of  hewn  ftone  entire,  fome  of  brick 
« with  free  flone;”  as  “ the  Crown  Tavern  upon  Ludgate  Hill,” 
and  “ the  corner-houfe  of  Birchin  Lane,”  and  feveral  others.  P.  7. 

Divers  of  tire  citizens  houfes”  have  port-cochers,  to  drive  in  a 
*«  coach,  or  a cart  either;  and  confequently  have  courts  within, 

and  mofily  remifes  to  fet  them  up.”  Such  perfons  as  have  no 
port-cochers,  and  confequently  no  courts  or  remifes,  fet  up  their 
coaches  at  other  places,  and  let  their  horfes  Hand  at  livery.  P.  8. 

« The  cellar  windows  of  mod  houfes  are  grated  with  ftrong 
“ bars  of  iron,”  to  keep  thieves  out ; and  Newgate  is  grated  up 
to  the  top,  to  keep  them  in,  “ Which  muft  be  a vaft  expence  !” 
Ibid. 

, **  As  the  houfes  are  'magnificent  without,”  fo  they  furnifh  them 
within  accordingly.  But  I could  not  find  that  they  had  any 
“ bureaus  of  ivory.”  P.  9. 

Upon  viewing  the  braziers  and  turners  fhops,”  I found  it 
*4  true,  what  my  countryman  Monfieur  Juftel  formerly  told  me, 
**  that,  according  to  his  catalogue,  there  were  near  threefcore 
•*  utenfils  and  conveniences  of  life  more  in  England  than  in 
f*  France.”  But  then  the  Englilh,  fince  the  breach  of  their  com- 
merce with  France,  lie  under  great  necefiities  of  feveral  com- 
modities fitting  for  the  eafe  and  fupport  of  human  life,  as  “ coun- 
**  terfeit  pearl  necklaces,”  p.142,  fans,  tooth-picks,  and  tooth-pick- 
CSfes ; and  efpecially  prunes,  the  calamity  of  which  has  been  fo 
great  for  ten  years  laft  paft,  that  they  have  not  had  enough  to  lay 
Sound  their  plum-porridge  at  Chriftmas. 

I muff,  to  give  .a  faithful  account,  defeend  even  to  the  kennels. 
**  The  gutters  are  deep,  and  lain  with  rough  edges,  which  make 
« the  coaches  not  to  glide  eafily  over  them but  occafion  an 
(Employment  for  an  induftrious  fort  of  people,  called  kennel- 
fakers. 


« The 
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“ The  fquares  in  London  are  many  and  very  beautiful,”  as  St. 
James’s,  Soho,  Bloomlbury,  Red-lion,  Devonlhire  “ none  of  the 
H largeft,”  and  Hogfdon  “ not  yet  finished.”  P.  io. 

“ But  that  which  makes  the  dwelling  In  this  city  very  diverting,' 
“ is  the  facility  of  going  out  into  the  field's j”  as  to  Knightf- 
bridge,  where  is  an  excellent  fpring- garden  ; to  Mary  le  bon,; 
Where  is  a very  good  bowling-green ; Illington,  as  famous  for 
cakes,  as  Stepney  or  Chelfea  is  for  buns.  Ibid. 

“ But  to  defcend  to  a more  particular  review  of  this  great  city, 
“ I think  it  not  amifs  to  fpeak  fiift  of  the  ftreets,”  p.  n. 

There  are  “ coaches”  in  the  ftreets,  “ which  are  very  numerous ; 
**  but  the  fiacres  are  not  hung  with  double  fprings  at  the  four 
“ comers,  which  fprings  would  infenfibly  break  all  jolts,”  p.  12. 
So  that  I found  the  cafe  altered  in  England;  and  I,  that  had 
rather  ride  in  a fiacre  at  Paris  than  in  the  eafieft  chariot  of  a Lord 
Ambaffador ; to  my  great  aftonifhment,  at  London,  found  that  in 
a hackney  coach  there  was  “ not  a jolt  but  what  affedted  a man 
from  whence  I drew  thefe  furprizing  conclufions  : Firft,  “ that  a 
t(  hackney  is  a miferable  -voiture  ■”  and  next,  “ that  a man  may 
“ be  more  tired  in  an  hour  in  that,  than  in  fix  hours  riding  in 
“ my  Lord  Ambaflador’s  eafieft  chariot.” 

I faw  a boy  that  had  harncfied  two  dogs,  which  drewr  a fmall 
<i voiture  with  a burden  in  it ; and  I faw  a little  Mailer  in  a little 
•vinegrette,  “ drawn  along  by  two  boys”  much  bigger  than  him- 
felf,  and  “ puflied  behind  by  a maid.”  Thefe  “ I was  willing  to 
“ omit,  as  thinking  them  at  fir  ft'  fight  fcandalous,  and  a very  jeft  ; 
tl  they  being  wretched  bufineffes  in  fo  magnificent  a city,”  p.  13. 

Finding  “ that  neither  poft-chaifes  S nor  ro millions  were  in  ufe 
f<in  London;”  I told  them  of  them — how  both  horfes  pull, 
“ but  one  only  is  in  the  thilles ; how  the  coachman  mounts  the 
“ rouiliion,  but  for  the  chaife  he  only  mounts  the  fide  liorfe 
“ and  that  they  might  be  introduced  to  good  purpofe.”  But  I 
found  the  Englilh  curiofity  fo  fmall,  that  I did  not  fee  any 
rouiliion  made  during  my  fix  months  ftay  in  London. 

6 The  firft  coach  ever  publicly  feen  in  England  was  the  equipage  of 
Henry  Fita-Alan,  who  became  earl  of  Arundel  in  1 543j  an<^  died  in 
1575.  That  vehicle  was  invented  by  the  French  ; who  alfo  invented  the 
poft-chaife,  which  Was  introduced  by  Mr,  Tull,  fon  of  the  well-known 
writer  on  hulbandry.  Granger,  vol.  I.  p.  193.  The  prefent  age  is  alfo 
indebted  to  France  for  the  introduction  of  the  diligence. 

Vol.  Iv  O As 
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“As  for  their  recreations  and  walks  ; St:  James’s  Park  is 
“ frequented  by  people  of  quality  who,  if  they  have  a mind 
to  “ have  better  and  freer  air,  drive  to  Hyde  Park,”  where  is  a 
ring  for  the  coaches  to  drive  round  ; and  hard  by  is  Mrs.  Price’s, 
where  are  incomparable  fyllabubs.  “ Out  of  the  other  parts  of 
a the  town,”  they  go  to  Hampftead  and  Cane  Wood  (an  admira- 
ble place  for  nuts,  as  Mother  Huff’s  for  bottled  ale),  “ fcarce 
tf  any  fide  amifs,”  p,  14.  I had  almoft  forgotten  that  in  St. 
James’s  Park  “ are  many  feats,,  for  the  entertainment  of  all 
" people,  the  lacqueys  and  mob  excepted  ; but  of  this  more  here- 
* • after.” 

“ It  is  pretty  to  obferve  how  the  magiftrates  indulge  the  inha- 
4<  bitahts  of  this  great  city,  by  this  imall  inftance  for  whereas 
“ in  Paris  the  King  has  caufed  the  citizens  to  take  down  their 
t(  figns,  and  not  to  exceed  a fmall  meafure  of  fquare in  Lon- 
don, they  may  be  of  what,  meafure  they  pleafe,  even  to  a monftrous 
bignefs  h ; as  my  great  curiofity  obferved,  in  the  fign  of  the  Ship 
Tavern,  and  the  Caftle  Tavern  in  Fleet-ftreet,  which  has  almoft 
ebjeured  the  Sun ; and  barbers  hang  out  poles  of  a great  huge 
hngth,  almoft  as  long  as  a mizen-maft,  p.,i6. 

“ There  are  a great  many  public  Inns  in  London,  where  lodg- 
“ ings  are  to  be  let;”  as  the  Bull  Inn  in  Bifhopfgate-ftreet,  the 
Saracen’s  Head  in  Friday-ftreet,  the  White  Horfe  in  Fleet-ftreet, 
and  others.  But,  befides  thefe,  there  are  divers  other  places  fo 
called  ; as  Clifford’s  Inn,  Clement’s  Inn,  Lion’s  Inn,  &c.  where 
feveral  “Gentlemen,”  practitioners  of  the  law,  reftde.  “This 
“ feems  as  it  were  to  denote”  that  heretofore  Attorneys  might 
lodge  in  “ Public  Inns”  as  well  as  other  “ ftrangers.” 

“ In  the  river  of  Thames,  both  above  bridge  and  below,  are 
“ vaft  numbers  of  boats,  of  wood,  hay,  charcoal,  corn,  wine,  and 
“ other  commodities.”  When  a froft  comes,  there  are  not  fo 
many.  “ But,  when  a thaw  comes,  they  are  often  in  danger  of 
4<  being  fplit  and  crufhed  to  pieces and,  upon  my  word,  “ there 
“ have  been  great  loifes  to  the  owners  of  fuch  boats  and  goods” 
upon  thefe  occafions,  p.  17.  The  reafon  why  there  are  more 
boats  below  bridge  than  above,  is  becaufe  there  is  a Cuftom-houfe, 

h Whether  it  be  with  a view  to  excel  our  polite  neighbours  or  not,  is 
immaterial  ; but  thefe  iS  figns  of  monitrous  bignefs”  are  in  the  prefent 
age  totally  annihilated. 


which 
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%vhich  brings  into  the  King  of  England  a revenue  able  to  defend 
the  fovereignty  of  thefeas  againft  any  enemy  whatfoever  ; and  the 
reafon  why  there  lie  fo  many  hundred  large  veffels  of  all  forts* 
and  of  all  nations,  is  becaufe  they  cannot  get  through  bridge* 
heigh ! and  there  are  a.  great  many  light  boats,  loaden  with 
brooms,  gingerbread,  tobacco,  and  a dram  of  the  bottle,  ho! 
Above  bridge,  is  a vail:  boat,  with  a houfe  upon  it,  and  a garden 
in  the  garret ; and  further  up  the  river,  at  Chelfea,  is  a land-* 
Ihip,  very  large,  built  on  purpofe  never  to  go  to  fea. 

. There  are  “ beggars”  in  Loxidon,  and.  people  whofe  neceflities 
force  them  to  aik  relief  from  fuch  as  they  think  able  to  afford 
it,  p.  20. 

, But  there  are  no  “ Monks,  who  declare  againft  marriage.”1 
And  a certain  learned  perfon  told  me,  that  he  did  not  like 
44  ftarved  Monks  but  that  he  was  for  “ free  marriage  and 
that  44  the  fielh-eaters  will  ever  defend  themfelves,  if  not  beat 
ff  the  lenten  men.”  Therefore  he,  was  entirely  for  propagation, 
44  that  men  might  be  like  the  ftars  in  the  firmament,  or  the  fhells 
44  and  fand  upon  the  fea-fhore,”  p.  z i : and  fo,  notwithftanding 
any  circUmftances  of  life,  age,  or  fortune,  fhould  marry;  and 
that  it  was  as  prudent  in  ah  old  man  of  threefcore  and  ten,  as 
in  a youth  of  one  and  twenty; 

“ There  is  a great  deal  of  noife  in  this  city,  of  public  cries  of 
44  things  to  be  fold,  and  great  difturbance  from  pamphlets  and 
44  hawkers.  The  Gazettes  come  out  twice  a Week,  and  a great 
(t  many  buy  them.”  When  a thing  is  loft,  they  do  not,  as  in 
Paris,  put  44  a printed  paper  on  the  wall  but,  if  it  be  of  fmall 
value,*  the  bell-man  cries  it;  and  if  it  be  a thing  of  greater  mo- 
ment, as  for  example  a Lap-dog,  & c.  then  they  put  it  in  the 
advertifements. 

44  The  ftreets  are  lighted,  all  the  winter ; but  there  is  an  imper- 
44  tineht  ufage  of  the  people  at  London,  not  to  light  them  when 
il  the  moon  fhines.”  They  rkliculoufly.  defend  themfelves,  by 
faying  they  can  fee  by  moonfhine,  and  have  no  more  reafon 
to  hold  a candle  to  the  moon  than  to  the  fun,  44  There  were 
44  three  youftg  gentlemen  of  good  families,  in  a frolick,”  went  a 
fcouring,  44  broke  the  lights,”  and  were  fent  to  the  Counter  j 
44  and  could  not  be  releafed  tlvcirce  without  diligent  application 
44  of  friends,”  and  paying  garnilh  to  their  fellow-prifoners,  p.  23. 

The  avenues  to  the  city,  and  all  the  ftreets,  are  paved  with 
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“ pebbles,, flints,  and  rag-ftones ; and  there  is  great  care  to  keep 
**  them  clean.  In  winter,  for  example,  upon  melting  of  the 
ftiee,”  you  fhall  fee  all  the  prentices  and  porters  up  in  arms, 
with  brooms  and  paring-fhovels,  “ fo  that,  in  a few  hours  time, 
**  all  parts  of  the  town  are  to  admiration  clean  and  neat  again  to 
44  walk  on,”  p.  24. 

“ I could  heartily  with”  I had  been  at  London  “ in  Cummer,’* 
to  have  feen  whether  they  have  “ more  duft”  at  London  than  in 
Paris,  p-.  25.  I have  notwkhftanding,  in  my  curious  enquiries 
after  **  duft,”  found  that  there  are  many  duft-carts  about  the 
town;  and  there  are  feveral  women  that  take  delight,  and,  as  I 
have  heard,  pay  money  to  ride  iri  them.  A fine  lady  about  the 
town  was  taken  thence  ; and,  upon  her  change  of  clean  linen,  took 
upon  herfelf  the  title  of  Clinderaxa. 

There  are  feveral  ftatues,  at  Charing-Crofs,  in  the  City,  and 
at  the  Exchange  : but  my  reliili  being  not  for  Art,  but  Na- 
ture, as  I have  before,  declared,  I think  fit  to  meddle  with  them 
as  little  as  I can. 

I happened  to  go*  with  a lady  ter  Hyde  Park  Corner,  where  in 
an  open  area  we  faw  feveral  naked  ftatues  ; at  which  flte,  “ out 
u of  a fond  humour,  or  hot  fit  of  devotion,”  p.  29,  took  fome 
offence.  I told  her,  “ Cicero  fomewhere  fays,  that  fome  of 
« the  ancient  wife  men  thought  there  was  nothing  naturally  ob- 
“ feene ; but  that  every  thing  might  be  called  by  its.  own  name,” 
fi  30.  She  told  me,  I was  making  an-  apology  for  talking 
obfeenely.  I replied.  No  ; but  added,  44  Why  fhould  nudity  be. 
**  fo  offenfive,  fince  a very  great  part  of  the  world  yet  defies. 
“ cloaths,  and  ever  did:  fo  -T  and  the  parts  they  do-  raoft  affefit  to 
44  cover,  are  from  a. certain  neceffity  only  ?”  Ibid..  At  which  fhe 
bluflred  ; and  I,  for  the  fake  of  further,  difeourfe,  began . a long 
ftory  about  Roman  cloaths  ; and  told”  her,  “ a Roman,  was  as. 
“ loon  undrefled  as  I can  put  off  my  gloves  and  Ihoes : for  he 
« had  nothing  to  do  but  to  loofe  the  girdle  of  the  Tunica,  and  to 
« draw  up  both  his  arms,  from  under  the  Tunica,”  p.  31  ; and 
he  was.  in  bed  immediately ; whereas  I had  a hundred  fatigues  t©> 
undergo,  as  unbuttoning  my  collar,  untying  my  knee-ftrings, 
and  feveral  other  things  that  would  make  a man  impatient  to- 
think  of.  I told  her  likewife  it  was  44  after  the  firft  ages  of  the. 
**  Commonweal tb>”  that  they  found  out  the  invention  of  “ putting 
44  a fttirt  next  the  Ikin,”  ibid.  ; that  as  for  ruffles. and  fteenkirks, 
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they  were  never  added  in  the  very  fplendour  and  luxury  of  the 
<{  Empire,”  p.  32.  I continued  my  difcourfe,  that  “ I much  ad~ 
“ mired  I could  never  meet  with  a ftatue  in  London,  but  was 
u cloathed  with  a toga  pur  a,  and  no  reprefentation  of  a bullated 
**  one,”  ibid.  I told  her,  that  the  Romans  indeed  “ wore  'flannel 
((  fliirts ; but,  in  my  mind,  a fair  linen  ihirt  every  day  is  as  great  a 
4‘  prefervative  to  neatnefs  and  cleannefs  of  the  fkin,”  as  going  to 
the  Bagnio  “ was  to  the  Romans,”  p.  33,  The  lady  fmiled  ; and 
told  me,  “ Sir,  I am  glad  you  have  cloathed  the  poor  creatures 
“ that  we  found  naked.”  This,  feeming  to  be  fpoken  in  a ridi- 
culous way,  fome thing  provoked  me  j but,  “ fpying  a little  ftatue” 
of  Mother  Shipton,  whofe  face  “ was  deep  within  tire  quoifure,” 
fays  I,  “ Madam,  this  woman  looks  as  if  flie  were  “ aflranred  of 
*l  her  cheat,”  p.  34.  It  was  the  fancy  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth’s 
time,  “ to  make  old  women  Prophetefles  but  I think  to  make 
them  Sage  and  Fenefica  (that  is,  in  plain  Engiiih,  Sorcerelles  and 
Poifoners^,  “is  realonable  enough 3 for  age  makes  all  people 
■“  fpiteful,  but  more  the  weaker  fex.”  So  we  parted  in  chagrin  | 
for  I believe  the  lady,  modeftly  fpeaking,  was  upwards  of  fifty. 

I heard  of  feveral  perfons,  that  had  great  collections  of  rari- 
ties, pictures,  and  ftatues.  But  I was  refolved  to  vifit  but  a few, 
and  thofe  the  moft  curious  j and,  when  I made  -any  obfervations, 
■that  they  ihould  be  to  the  purpofe. 

So  I vifited  Mr.  Doncafter.  **  I-Ie  entertained  me  very  civilly.” 
He  Iras  “ a very  fine  oftogon  room,  with  a dome.”  He  has  very  fine 
pictures  5 though  I muft  confefs,  as  before,  “ I have  no  reliilr  for 
*(  painting.”  He  fhevved  me  fome  “ pictures  of  Rubens,  in  which 
*l  the  allegoric  alliftants  in  the  tableaux  are  very  airy,  and  fanci- 
fully  fet  out.”  He  fliewed  me  likewife  one  of  V andyck  ; but, 
“ being  painted  in  difhabillc,  it  had  a foppifh  night-gown  and 
old  quoifure  : which  led  me  into  this  reflection,  that  the  mo- 
**  dern  painters  have  hereby  an  opportunity  to  be  idle,”  p.  40. 
Pie  has  feveral  other  curiofiries  ; among  the  reft,  was  “ a Roman 
**  glafs,  whofe  very  bottom  was  fmooth  and  very  little  umbili* 
*l  cate,”  p.  38.  He  fliewed  me  likewife  a great  rummer  of  two 
■quarts,  very  proper  for  Rhenifli  wine  and  lemon  and  fugar  in 
•the  midft  of  fummer;  I found  that  the  foot  of  the  latter  was 
more  umbilicated  than  the  former.  He  then  diverted  me  with  a 
copy  of  the  writing,  laid  to  be  the  Devil’s  writing,  kept  in  Queen’s 
College  in  Oxford.  Upon  which  I began  the  difcourfe  of  thefe 
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matters.  I told  him,  that  “ the  Chinefe  were  very  much  em- 
“ baraffed  in  their  writing,  as  this  writing  feemed  to  be.”  P.  48. 
“ But  I was  rather  inclined  to  think  this  the  Bouftropbidon  way, 
“ mentioned  by  Suidas,  like  the  racers  about  the  metci  in  the 
“Cirque,”  p.  51.  But  I could  not' find  that  he  had  any  appre- 
henfion  of  the  matter.  In  this  colleftion  I law  “ a miller’s 
“ thumb,”  p.  48  ; he  told  me,  it  was  taken  by  a miller  with  his 
thumb  and  fore-finger.  It  is  “ very  like  a hippocampus  as  to  the 
thick  belly  and  bread: : of  it.”  With  this  I was  extremely 
pleafed  ; and  am  infinitely  obliged  to  this  Mr.  Doncafter  : for  he 
ihewed  me  fever'al  forts  of  “ tadpoles”  and  “ llicklebacks,”  which, 
only  for  bignefs,  are  not  much  Unlike  a “ pope”  or  “ ruff,” 
and  prefented  me  with  one  ‘ of  them,  which  I defign  to  give  a 
draught  of.  - 

I was  to  viiit  Mr.  Muddifond.  I was  forry  to  hear  that  he 
had  “ fome  thoughts”  concerning  “ the  heart  of  a hedgehog,” 
which  had  made  “ a very  great  breach  betwixt  Mr.  Goodenough 
**  and  himfelf,”  p 66,  67.  ' I could  have'  wilhed  I might  have 
reconciled  the  animofity.  “ But  it  is  to  be  hoped  there  may 
come  good  from  an  lioneft  emulation.”  I had  feveral  dif- 
courfes  with  Mr.  Muddifond,  about  “ an  old'  cat  and  a young 
“ kitling  in  an  air  pump,  and  how  the  cat  died  after  16  pumps, 
“but  tire  kitling  furvived  500  pumps,”  p.  69.  Upon  which, 
he  fell  into  a learned  difcourfe,  of  the;  lives  of  cats  ; and  at  lath 
agreed  upon  this  tliftinclion,  That  it  ought  not  to  be  faid  that 
cats,  but  that  kitlings,  have  nine  lives.  And,  “ after  the  difpute 
(t  ended,  he  very  obligingly  procured  me  a human  heart,”  ibid'. 
But  I muff  confefs  the  generofity  of  the  Englifn  in  this ; for  not 
many  days  after  Mr.  Baddington  “ procured  me  another,”  p.  71 1 

which  was  extremely  grateful.  ; 

I was' commended  .by  a friend  to  Mr.  Brownfvvorth,  a perfon 
that  belongs  to  the  Tower  of  London.  He  is  a civil  Gentleman ; 
hut  his  genius  led  him  more  to  politicks  than  curiofity.  He 
profered  to  Ihew  me  the  new  Armoury,  in  which  are  arms,  as  he 
told  me,  for  above  a hundred  thoufand  men,  all  difpofed  in  a 
manner  moll  furprizing  and  magnificent';  as  likewife  another 
Armoury,  where  are  arms  for  twenty  thoufand  men  more.  He 
would  likewife  have  lhewn  me  the  Horfe  Armoury,  a royal 
train  of  atfillery,  and  feveral  cannons  taken  out  of  the  Trident 


prize. 
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perial  and  other  jewels  belonging  to  it.  I humbly  thanked  him  ; 
and  told  him,  that  my  “ curiofity”  led  me  otherwife,  and  “ that 
ft  my  obfervations  inclined  rather  to  nature  than  dominion,” 
p.  2.  Upon  which,  fmiling,  he  faid,  he  hoped  he  fhould  gratify 
me ; and  immediately  led  me  to  a place  where  we  law  lions, 
tigers,  and  two  very  remarkable  cat-amountains.  I took  more 
particular  notice  of  two  “ owls,  of  an  immenfe  greatnefs,”  bur, 
41  by  their  being  without  horns,”  I take  them  not  “ to  be  a dif- 
“ tinft  fpecies  from  the  European,”  p.  73. 

But  that  with  which  I was  moll  delighted  was  a calf-ikin 
ftuft:  it  was  admirable  to  behold.  A certain  tumor,  or  excre- 
fcence,  it  had  upon  its  forehead,  in  all  points  refembling  the  com- 
modes or  top-knots  now  in  fafhion.  Upon  this,  1 exprefled  my 
thanks  to  Mr.  Brownfworth  in  the  moll  obliging  terms  I could. 
He  then  told  me,  the  royal  mint  was  not  far  off;  upon  which,  I 
faid,  I was  a great  admirer  of  coins,  and  defired  him  to  give  me 
an  account  of  what  coins  there  were  in  England.  He  began  to 
tell  me,  “ That,  about  three  years  ago,  the  current  coin  of  the  king- 
dom confifted  of  old  money,  coined  by  feveral  kings ; that  thofe 
coins  were  dipt  and  debafed  to  a very  great  degree,  but  that  the 
King,  with  the  advice  of  his  Parliament,  in  the  very  height  ofk 
the  war  with  France,  had  eftablilhed  a paper  credit  (or,  if  you 
pleafe  to  call  it,  coin)  of  bills  iilued  out  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
notes  from  the  Royal  Bank  of  England,  amounting  to  prodigious 
fums ; that  at  prefent  all  our  filver  is  in  milled  money,  either 
of  the  two  lart  Kings,  or  his  prefent  Majefty,  of  which  there  is  fo 
great  a quantity,  that  pofterity  will  be  apt  to  think  that  there 
were  fcarce  any  Prince  that  ever  coined  before  him.  This  money 
and  credit  have  circulated  fo  far,  and  are  in  fo  great  a plenty,  that, 
in  a late  fubfcription  to  a new  Eaft  India  Company,  two  millions 
Sterling  were  fubfcribed  in  lefs  than  two  days  time,  and  as  much 
more  excluded.” — I believe  the  man  would  have  run  on  till  even- 
ing,  if  I had  not  thus  interrupted  him.  Sir,  laid  I,  I beg  you 
to  coniider,  that  I am  a Virtnofo,  and  that  your  prefent  difcourfe 
is  quite  out  of  my  element.  Sir,  you  would  oblige  me  much 
more,  if  you  could  find  me  any  coin  from  Palmira,  p.  97;  more 
particularly  of  Zenobia,  Oedenatus,  or  Vabalathus ; and  that  I 
preferred  a vabalathvs  VCR.IMPR.  or  a vabajlathvs  avg. 
p.  115,  before  twenty  of  the  bell:  pieces  of  gold  coined  in  the 
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Tower.  The  Gentleman  very  civilly  replied,  that  he  would  en- 
deavour to  fatisfy  my  curiofity  5 that  he  had  at  home  two  rufty 
copper  pieces,  with  which  he  intended  to  prefent  me  (which  he 
accordingly  did  the^aext  day)  ; that  he  had  been  told,  by  a perfou 
of  the  belles  lettres,  that  they  were  dug  out  of  the  Ule  of  Scilly ; 
and  that  one  was  df  Catathumpton,  a Saxon  prince,  the  other  of 
Goclenia  his  daughter  and  fucceffor : they  have  both  very  odd 
characters  (li  any)  about  them,  and  I defign  to  give  the  Reader 
a cut  of  them.  P.  i2i.-^-The  evening  coming  on,  and  my  thanks 
returned  to  him,  we  parted. 

“ I was  to  fee  Mr.  Shuttleworth,  whofe  friendfhip  I greatly 
fe  value.  He  has  many  Jlones  from  Scotland.  There  is  one,  the 
“ moft  curious  of  all,  concerning  which  he  is  ready  to  publifh  a 
“ Differtation.  It  is  a catalogue  in  three  columns,  of  the  names 
“ of  the  moft  principal  perfons  that  were  killed  at  Chevy  Chace.” 
Widdrington  “ clofes  the  column;”  and  after  his  name  there  is 
a noble  Pindaric,  in  which  he  is  recorded,  upon  the  cutting  off 
his  legs,  to  have  feugljt  Upon  1)1#  dump#.  Of  the  antiquity  of 
f*  this  Jlone,  befides  the  known  hiflory  and  names  which  juftify 
“ the  times  of  thofe  men,  the  figure  of  the  letters,”  and  the 
blacknefs  of  them,  particularly  of  the  word  (tittup#;  are  “ un- 
“ doubted  arguments,”  p.  46,  47. 

He  ftiewed  me  a thoufand  other  rarities,  “ as  the  Ikin  of  a Cape  afs, 
“ many,  very  excellent  land-fnails,  a freih- water  mufcle  from  Cha- 
“ tham  ; a thin  oyftyr  ; p.  60,  6 1 ; alfo  a very  large  wood  frog? 
“ with  the  extremity  of  the  toes  webbed,”  p.  73. 

He  Ihewed  me  “ fome  papers  of  Swammerdam,  in  which  were 
“ fome  fmall  treatifes,  or  rather  fome  figures  only,  of  the  Tadpole.” 
Again,  “ Figures  relating  to  the  natural  hiftory  of  a certain  day 
“ butterfly,  and  pf  fome  confiderable  number  of  fnails,  as  well 
“ naked  as  fluviatile,”  p.  103. 

He  Ihewed  me  “ a vafl;  number  of  great  cafes,  in  which  were 
ff  play-things,  or  puppets,”  p.  43  ; all  of  them  brought  from 
France,  except  one  “ Siftrum,  or  -Egyptian  rattle,  with  three  loofe 
“or  running  wires  crofs  it,”  p.  hi.  I profered  him  my  af- 
fiftance,  to  complete  fo  ufeful  a colleftion  as  that  of  play-things 
apd  rattles. 

“ I was  infinitely  pleafed”  with  this  Gentleman’s  company ; 
specially  when  “ he  flrewed  me  a Differtation  he  had  written  out 
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fJ  fair  for  the  prefs,  about  a certain  ancient  Intaglia  of  Madame’s, 
“ of  Ptolomeus  Auletes,  or  the  player  upon  the  flute  ; in  this, 
**  he  faid,  the  thin  muffler  was  the  mofl  remarkable.”  Upon  this, 
I told  him,  that  I had  a Diflertation  concerning  the  “ remarkable 
thicknefs  and  thinnefs  of  mufflers  with  which  I would  pre- 
fent  him,  p.  50. 

“ One  toy  I took  notice  of,  which  was  a colle&ion  of  tennis- 
balls,  for  three  hundred  years  or  more,”  p.  93  ; fome  of  them 
were  fent  by  a French  King  to  King  Henry  V : and  there  are 
patterns  of  all  that  the  Englifh  have  fent  back,  from  the  bignefs 
of  ' the  fmalleft-bored  mufquet,  to  the  fhells  of  the  largcft  mortars. 
I went  to  fee  an  old  woman  (that  fliall  be  namelefs).  “ She 
was  91  years  of  age.  I was  furprized  to  find  her  body  in  ruins. 
*l  It  was  a perfefit  mortification  to  fee  the  fad  decays  of  nature. 
*'•  To  hear  her  talk,  with  her  lips  hanging  about  a toothlefs 
mouth,  and  her  words  flying  abroad  at  random.  This  put  me 
“ in  mind  of  the  Sibyls  uttering  oracles  and  how  other  “ old. 
“ women,”  called  witches,  have  been  fince  “ employed  on  this 
f‘  errand,”  and  have  at  very  unreafonable  times  of  night  been 
forced  to  beftride  their  broom-ftaff  on  fuch  like  occafions. 

I would  have  feen  a very  famous  Library,  near  St.  James’s  Park  : 
but  I was  told,  that  the  learned  Library-keeper  was  fo  bufy  in 
anfwering  a Eook  which  had  been  lately  written  againfi:  him, 
concerning  Phalaris,  that  it  would  be  rudcnefs  any  ways  to  in- 
terrupt him ; though  I had  heard  of  his  “ Angular  humanity,’* 
both  in  France  and  other  places  '. 

“ I was  at  an  auftion  of  books,”  at  Tom’s  CofFee-houfe,  near 
Ludgate,  where  were  above  fifty  people.  Books  were  fold  with 
.«*  a great  deal  of  trifling  and  delay,  as  with  us,”  but  very  cheap  ” 
“ p.  136  thofe  excellent  Authors  Monfieur  Maimbourg,  Mon- 
fieur Varillas,  and  Monfieur  le  Grand,  though  they  were  all  gilt 
on  the  back,  and  would  have  made  a very  confiderable  figure 
in  a gentleman’s  fludy,  yet  after  much  tedioufnefs  were  fold  for 
fuch  trifling  funis  that  I am  afhamed  to  name  them. 

u The  pox  here  is  the  great  bufinefs  of  the  town.  This 
“ fecret  fervice  has  introduced  little  contemptible  animals  of  all 
“ forts  into  bufinefs ; and  quacks  here,  as  with  us,  do  thrive 

i “ Wits  are  game-cocks  to  one  another.” — Our  Author  could  not  let 
^lip  fo  fair  an  opportunity  of  la/hing  Dr,  Bentley, 

F-vaftly 
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**  vaftly  unto  great  riches.  It  was  very  pleafant  diverfion  to  me,, 
“ to  read  upon  the  walls,  every  where  about  the  town,  tire  quacks 
**  bills  in  great  uncial  letters  ; as, 

“ St  qua  eletracfigmagachn  k<, 

“ Another, 

u Read,  try,  judge,  and  fpeak  as  you  find. 

<£  Another, 

u The  unborn  doctor J,  that  cures  all  difeafes.  He  js  to  be 
a fpoke  with  at  a boiling  cook’s,  in  Old  Bedlam,  frorp  ten  till 

two ; and  afterwards  at  his  ftage  in  Moorfields^ 

<£  Another, 

At  the  Golden  Ball,  and  Lilly’s  ni  Head, 

John  Cafe  n lives,  tho’  Saffold’s  0 dead. 

k This  hard  word  drew  great  fhoals  of  fpeftators  about  it ; who  read 
the  bill,  that  it  introduced,  with  an  unfpeakable  curiolity  ; and,  when 
they  were  fick,  would  have  none  but  this  learned  man  for  their  Phylician. 
See  T&tler,  Ne  240  j an  Etfay  which  was  probably  written  by  our  Author. 

1 The  genius,  who  ailumed  this  extraordinary  title,  is  faid  to  have 
amaffed  a fortune  of  five  hundred  pounds  a year. 

» Of  Lilly,  fee  above,  p,  j6i. 

n John  Cafe  was  many  years  a noted  pra&itioner  in  p’nyfic  and  aftro- 
logy.  He  was  looked  upon  as  the  fucceffor  of  Lilly  and  of  Saffold,  and 
poffeffed  the  magical  utenfils  of  both.  He  erafed  the  verfes  of  his  pre- 
deceffor  from  the  fign-poft,  and  fubftituted  in  their  ftead  this  diftich,  by 
which  he  is  faid  to  have  got  more  than  Dryden  did  by  all  his  Works, 

<c  Within  this  place 
tc  Lives  Dodlor  Case.’’ 

And  was  doubtlefs  very  well  paid  for  compofing  that  which  he  affixed  to 
his  pill-boxes, 

“ Here’s  fourteen  pills  for  thirteen  pence  5 
<l  Enough  in  any  man’s  own  con-fcience.” 

He  published,  in  1697,  one  of  the  'tnoft  profound  aftrological  pieces 
tire  world  ever  faw,  called,  “ The  Angelical  Guide,  Ihewing  Men  and 
« Women  their  chance  in  this  elementary  Life,”  in  four  books.  The 
diagrams  in  this  work  would  probably  have  puzzled  Euclid,  though  he 
had  ftudied  aflrology.  In  Mr.  Pope’s  account  of  the  phrenzy  of  John 
Dennis,  Dr.  Cafe  is  fent  for,  to  attend  him  j whence  it  is  probable  that  he 
was  living  in  Queen  Anne’s  reign, 

o Saffold  was  the  immediate  fucceffor  of  Lilly,  in  the  ffudies  both  of 
Phyfic  and  Aflrology  ; to  which  be  added  that  of  Poetry,  as  was  to  bs 
iesn  upon  the  fign  where  he  lived,  and  in  the  bills  he  diftributed. 

By 
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**  By  thefe  bills,  it  is  evident,  there  is  yet  a certain  modefty  and 
decorum  left,  in  concealing  this  difeafe,”  p.  236,  237  ; and 
people,  though'  they  may  have  failings  in  private,  do  not  care  to 
expofc  themfelves  to  the  public.  There  are  “ women,”  p,  238, 
Who  are  feventh  daughters,  that  do  admirable  cures  ; and  there 
are  people  that  can  pick  pockets,  and  afterward,  by  confulting 
the  Bars,  tell  you  who  jt  was  that  did  it, 

I met  with  a gentleman,  that  told  me  a fecret,  “ That  the  old 
“Romans,  in  their  luxury,  took  their  tea  and  chocolate  after  a 
“ full  meal;  and  every  man  was  his  own  cook  in  that  feafe 
particularly  “ Ctefar,”  that  mo  ft  admirable  and  moft  accomplifticd 
prince,  “ being  refolved  to  eat  and  drink  to  excefs  before  he  lay 
“ down  to  table,  enieticen  agebat,  prepared  for  himfelf  his  cho- 
“ colate  arid  tea,”  p.  168.  He  prefehted  me  with  a Roman  tea- 
difh  and  a chocolate-pot;'  which  I take  to  be  about  Auguftus’s 
time,  becaufe'  it  'is  very  rufty.  My'maid,  very  ignorantly.  Was 
going  to  fcour  it,  and  had  done  me  “ ari  immenfe"  damage. 

I f’aw  feveral  gardens  at  Kingfland.'  “ The  gardener  was  aa. 
“ artift,  and  had  fome  plants  Iri  cafes  in  good  order,  not  to  be  feed 
“ elfewhere,  as  mafum  Syriacum,  rofemary-bujhes.  See.”  p.  187, 

I' was  at  Chelfea ; where  I took  particular  notice  of  thefe 
“ plants  in  the  green -houfe  at  that  time,  p.  183,”  As, — -Ulrica 
male  olens  japonise,  the  ’ftinkihg  ‘nettle  of  japan. — Gooiberia 
ilerilis ' Armenia;,  the  Armenian  goofberry-buih,  that  bears  no 
fruit “ this  had  been"  potted  thirty  years.”-— Cordis  Quies  Perfiae ; 
Which  the  Engliili  call  “ Heart’s-eafe,”  or  “ Love  and  Idlenefs 
a very  curious  plant.— -Brambelfa  fruftificans  Laplandise,  or  the 
blooming1  bramble  of  Lapland.— With  a hundred  other  curious 
plants;'  as,  a particular  collection  of  briars  and  thorns,  which 
were  Fome  part  of  the  curfe  ’of  the  creation. 

A “The  winter  was  very  rude  and  fierce.  Multitudes  had  lit- 
tle tin  kettles  in  their  houfes,  with  “ fmall-coal  kindled,’* 
p/229,' to  light  their  pipes  withal ; though  in  fome  places  they 
ufe  candles,  in  others  falamanders, 

I was  at  Bartholomew  Fair,  p.  176.  <£  ft  confifts  of  moft  toy- 

“ fhops,  alfo  fiance  and  pictures  ; ribbon-fhops ; no  books : many 
“ faops  of  confectioners,  where  any  woman  may  commodioufly 
“ be  treated.  Knavery  is  here  in  perfection,  as  with  us>  as  d ex- 
it troas  cut-purfes  and  pick-pockets,”  1 went  to  fee  the  dancing 

on- 
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on  tbs  ropes,  which  was  admirable.  Coming  out,  I met  a man 
that  would  have  taken  off  my  hat ; but  I fecured  it,  and  was 
going  to  draw  my  fword,  crying  out,  “ Begar  ! Damned  Rogue  ! 
« Morbleu  !”  &c.  when  on  a fudden  I had  a hundred  people 
about  me,  crying,  “Here,  Monfieur,  fee  Jephtha’s  ralh  vow” — 
“ Here, Monfieur,  fee  the  tall  Dutchwoman P “ See  the  tiger, 

fays  another. — “ See  the  horfe  and  no  horfe,  whofe  tail  Hands 
ie  where  his  head  fliould  do.”— “ See  the  German  Artift,  Monfieur.” 
— “ See  the  Siege  of  Namur.,  Monfieur.” — So  that,  betwixt  rudenefs 
and  civility,  I was  forced  to  get  into  a fiacre , and,  with  “ an 
“ air  of  hafte  and  a full  trot,”  got  home  to  my  lodgings. 

I was  at  St.  James’s-Park.  There  were  no  “ pavillions,  nor 
« decoration  of  treillage  and  flowers  ;”  l>ut  I faw  there  a vaft 
number  of  ducks.  Thefe  were  “ a moft  furprizing  fight.  I could 
“ not  forbear  to  fay  to  Mr.  Johnfon,_  who  was  pleafed  to  accom- 
t(  pany  me  in  this  walk,  that  fure  all  the-poncls  in  England  had 
“ contributed  to  this  profufion  of  ducks  ; which  he  took  fo  well,” 
that  he  ran  immediately  to  an  old  gentleman  that  fat  in  a chair, 
and  was  feeding  of  them ; who  rofe  up,  “ very  obligingly  em- 
u braced  me,  and  faluted  me  with  a kifs,”  and  invited  me  to  din- 
ner, telling  me,  lie  was  infinitely  obliged  to  me  for  flattering  the 
King’s  ducks. 

M/WWV 

Of  the  Food  of  the  Londoners. 

{i  The  diet  of  the  Londoners  confifts  chiefly  of  bread  and  meat? 
which  they  ufe  inflead  of  herbs.  “ Bread  is  there,  as  in  Paris, 
“ finer  and  coarfer,”  according  as  they  take  out  the  bran.  This 
I obferved,  that  whereas  we  have  a great  deal  of  cabbage  and 
but  a little  bit  of  meat,  they  will  have  monftrous  pieces  of  beef 
(I  think  they  call  them  rumps  and  buttocks)  with  a few  carrots, 
that  Hand  at  a diftance,  as  if  they  were  frightened ; nay,  I have 

P A famous  rope-dancer.  Mr.  Granger  has  given  an  account  of  her, 
yol  IV.  p.  352  j and,  in  p.  an,  of  Jacob  Hall,  who  was  of  the  fame 
profeffion,  and  is  reprefented  as  “ a man  of  fymmetry  and  elegance,  as  well 
fe  as  firength  and  agility  : he  was  much  admired  by  the  ladies,  who  re- 
,f  garded  him  as  a due  compofition  of  Hercules  and  Adonis.”  Both  Hall 
and  the  Dutch-woman  are  celebrated  in  Purcell's  well  known  catch  on 
the  humours  of  Bartholomew  Fair. 

feet) 
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feen  a thing  they  call  a fir -loin,  without  any  herbs  at  all,  fo  im- 
menfe,  that  a French  footman  could  fcarce  fet  it  upon  the  table. 

They  ufe  “ very  white  fait notwithftanding  “ I told  them 
“ the  grey  fait  of  France  is  incomparably  better,  and  more 
“ wholefome,”  p.  147. 

“ The  common  people  feed  much  upon  grey  peafe,  of  which 
“ there  are  great  provifions  made,  and  to  be  had  ready  boiled," 
148.  I believe  they  delight  in  them  moft  for  fupper;  for 
every  night  there  goes  by  a woman  crying,  “ Hot  grey  peafe  and 
“ bacon  !”  Though  I take  peafe  to  be  too  windy  for  fupper-meat, 
and  am  inclinable  to  believe  that  hot  ox-cheek  and  baked  war- 
dens* cried  at  the  fame  time,  may  be  wholefomer. 

“ Their  roots  differ  much  from  ours  r there  are  no  long  tur- 
* nips,  but  round  ones ; Hackney,  near  London,  is  famous  for 
**  this  moft  excellent  root ; they  are  moft  excellent  with  boiled 

and  ftewed  mutton,  and  fometimes  with  ftewed  beef,”  p.  149. 

I found  more  “ cabbage”  in  London  than  I expe&ed,  and  faw 
a great  many  referves  “of  old  ftalks  in  their  public  gardens.'* 
I afked  the  reafon.  I was  told,  the  Englifh  were  fantaftic  as  to 
herbs  and  pulfe  ;■  that  one  trade  or  fociety  of  men  fancied  them 
and  cucumbers,  and  that  a whole  county  were  as  much  admirers 
of  beans  <1  and  bacon  3 and  this  they  thought  might  be  the 
seafon  of  it. 

“ Lettuce  is  the  great  and  uni-verfal  fallad  ;”  but  I did  not 
find  much  “ Roman  lettuce,”  becaufe,  about  ten  years  ago,  a 
gentleman  fending  his  footman  to  market,  he  miftook,  and  afked 
for  “ Papift  Lettuce;”  and  the  ill  name  has  hindered  the  vent  of 
it  ever  fmce. 

There  are  feveral  others  In  the  herb-market,  as  “ mint,  for  ref, 
« parfley,”  very  much  ufed  with  chickens  white  beets,  red  beets, 
and  afparagus  ; thefe  they  tie  up  in  bundles,  and  irapofe  fo  far 
as  not  to  fell  under  a hundred  at  a time.  P.  152. 

“ This  city  is  well  ferved  with  carp,  herrings,  cod,  fprats, 
« lobfters,  and  mackarel ; of  which  there  are  fuch  incredible 
“ quantities,”  that  there  is  a public  allowance  for  mackarel,  as  well 
as  milk,  to  be  cried  on  Stundays<.  P.  15  5. 

Being  defirous  to  fee  the  markets,  I had  a friend  that  one 
morning  carried  me  to  Leaden -hall.  I defired  to  know  what 

1 Alluding  to  the  Proverb,  “ Leiceflerfhir*  Bean-belly.” 

“ mufhroomV’ 
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**  mufhrooms”  they  had  in  the  market.  I found  but  few ; at 
which  “ I was  fur  prized for  I have  all  my  life  “been  very 
“ curious  and  inquifitive  about  this  kind  of  plant,”  p.  154  : but  I 
was  absolutely  aftonifhed  to  find,  that  as  for  “ champignons”  and 
“ moriglio’s,”  they  were  as  great  Grangers  to  them  as  if  they  had 
been  bred  in  Japan.  , 

He  proraifed  to  carry  me  to  the  flelh-market,  p.  157,  and 
there  to  make  me  amends ; but,  when  I came  there,  alas  ! there, 
was  a thoufand  times  too  much  of  it  to  be  good  : the  fight  of 
fuch  a quantity  was  enough  to  forfeit  one.  I verily  believe  in 
my  confcience  there  were  more  oxen  than  cabbages,  and  more 
legs  of  mutton  than  heads  of  garlick,  in  the  market.  What  bar- 
barous “ foups,”  p.  157,  then  rnuft  thefe  poor  people  eat  ! 
“ Their  veal”  has  not  that  beautiful  rednefs  which  belongs  to 
*'  ours and  indeed  their  mutton  feems  more  like  it,  only  it  is 
fatter;  and  their  beef  is  large  and  fat,  to  that  degree,  that  it  is 
almoft  impoffible  to  roaft  it  dry  enough  to  make  it  fit  for  any 
Chriftian  (that  has  the  leaf!  of  our  country  indifpofition  about 
him)  to  eat  it  with  any  fafety. 

There  were  feveral  mountains  of  this  beef,  which  they  called 
“ barons  and  chines  which,  they  told  me,  were  for  one  of  the 
fheritfs.  I will  undertake,  with  one  of  thefe  chines,”  together 
with  cabbage,  turnips,  and  other  roots,  herbs,  and  onions  pro- 
portionable, to  make  foup  enough  for  the  Parliament  of  Paris. 

“ The  Englifh  people,  by  cuftofn,  covet  the  frefheft  meat,  and 
t(  cannot  endure  the  leaft  tendency  to  putrefattion,  which  gives  it 
« a higher  and  falter  tafte  ; for,  as  iheat  rots,  it  becomes  mor* 
« urinous  and  fait,  which  is  all  in  all  in  the  matter  of  foups.” 
I faw  but  one  fowl  in  the  market  that  was  fit  to  be  eaten  ; its 
fmell  was  delicious,  and  its  colour  of  a beautiful  green  : I de- 
fired  my  friend  to  aik  the  price,  but  the  poulterer  told  him  it 
was  fold  to  a French  merchant. 

I have  feveral  other  things  that  I might  difcourffe  of ; as,  “ Ken- 
« tifh  pippins  and  pears,”  p.  159  ; “ kidney  beans  and  lentils,” 
p.  148;  “ preaching,  gaming,  coaching,  carting,  walking,  fitting, 
**  flanding,  &c.”  p.  174—180.  I would  likewife  have  given  the 
Reader  the  cuts  of  the  Nidus  Trochilli  Anglicani,  or  wren’s  nelly 
9 ftickleback,  two  fnails,  two  gralhoppers,  and  thofe  admirable 
coins'  of  Cacathumpton  and  Goclenia,  but  that  my  Bookfeller 
faid  the  engraver  was  out  of  the  way.  What  may  be  wanting  in 
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tills,  forae  other  Journeys,  that  I defign,  to  the  Two  Univerfities, 
Norwich,  Briftol,  Exeter,  Canterbury,-  and  other  trading  places;, 
I hope,  will  fupply. 

Upon  reviewing  my  Notes,  I find  the  following  remarkable 
things  omitted  in  my  Treatife;  which  that  the  Publick  may 
not  want,  I have  thrown  into  a Poftfcript. 

“ The  wines  follow,  and  waters  to  drink,”  p.  i6ot 

Hare-court  has  excellent  water  : fome  people  ufe  New  River, 
others  Thames  water.  I told  them,  that  we  had  feveral  liquors 
in  France  ; as,  “ Vin  de  bonne,  volne,  mulfo,  chabre,  condrieu, 
“ and  d’arbris,  ratafia,  otherwife  called  cherry  brandy,  vattee, 
‘‘  fenoulliet  de  l’lfle  de  Ree,”  p.  161 — 164.  Fie  anfwered  me, 
tli at  he  had  a thoufand  fuch  fort  of  liquors,  as  “ r humtie-dumtie, 
“ three-threads,  four-threads,  old  Pharaoh,  knockdown, hugmetee, 
“ fhouldree,  clamber-crown,  hot-pots  at  Newgate-market,  fox 
**  comb,  blind  pinneaux,  ftiffle,”  &:c. 

I mull  not  omit  a famous  fight  in  Drury  Lane,  a place  re- 
markable for  modefty  and  piety.  There  is  a fign  of  fix  dogs, 
that  ploughed  an  acre  of  ground,  which,  I believe,  may,  for  want 
of  horfes,  be  introduced  into  France  with  good  effeff.  They  have 
very  good  maftiffs,  that  may  ferve  for  dragoons  ; but  they  will 
fcarce  fall  upon  Proteftants. 

r This  enumeration  of  Englifh  bevereges  furnilhed  Dr.  Bentley  with  a* 
eadlefs  fund  of  merriment  againft  our  Author. 
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To  which  is  now  annexed? 

An  Answer  to  a Book,  which  will  be  publilhed  next 
Week,  intituled,  V A Letter  to  the  Reverend  Dr. 
“ South,  upon  Occalion  of  a late  Book,  intituled,  Ani- 
<{  madverfions  on  Dr.  Sherlock’s  Book,  intituled,  “ A 
Vindication  of  the  Holy  and  Ever-blefled  Trinity.” 
Being  a Letter  to  the  Author. 

The  <l  Anfwer  to  a Book  to  be  publifhed  next  Week”  had  an  odd 
effect ; for  it  was  anfwered  about  a fortnight  after,  and  about  four  of  the 
impreflion  of  the  Book  itfelf,  with  the  Anfwer  adjoined,  were  fold  } and 
the  remainder  lie  Hill  by  the  wall,  if  not  ufed  as  wafte  paper. 

Pr.  King’s  Preface  to  his  Mifcellanies. 
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Who  the  Gentleman  of  the  Long  Robe  was,  that  entered  into  the 
Trinitarian  controverfy  as  a fecond  to  Dr.  Sherlock,  appears  not  at 
this  diftance  ; nor  the  exaft  time  in  which  Dr.  King's  little  Efiay 
was  written.  Dr.  South’s  “ Animadverfions”  were  publilhed  in 
1693;  and  Dr.  Sherlock  defended  himfelf  in  1694,  South  again 
replied  ; and  great  men  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  each,  The  vi&ory 
was  finally  adjudged  to  Dr.  South;  but  not  till  both  the  dif- 
putants,  together  with  Dr.  Thomas  Bennet,  Mafter  of  the  Charter- 
houfe,  had  been  ridiculed  in  the  (mart  Ballad  which,  as  a curi- 
ofity,  we  have  printed  in  p.  21 1.— Dr.  William  Sherlock  was 
■born  in  1641.  He  was  mafter  of  the  Temple,  and  dean  of  St. 
Paul’s  ; and  died  June  19,  1707. — Dr.  Robert  South  was  born 
in  1633.  Among  many  other  preferments,  he  was  a canon  of 
Chrift  Church,  and  a prebendary  of  Weftminfter.  He  died 
July  8,  1776. 
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SOMEBODY,  without  the  Author’s  knowledge,  having 
thought  fit  to  print  “ Mully  of  Mountown6,”  as 
“ Orpheus  and  Eurydiceb”  under  the  title  of  “ The  Fairy 
“ Feaft,”  in  the  latter  of  which  above  one  third  of  the  Poem 
is  omitted ; it  may  therefore  be  thought  a piece  of  juftice  to 
the  Author,  as  well  as  the  Courteous  Readers,  to  give  them 
■a  true  copy.  The  Publifiier  is  allured  by  the  Author,  that 
there  is  no  myiterious  meaning  in  either  of  them,  nor  any 
■Politicks. 

He  has  further  in  charge  to  tell  the  world,  from  the 
fyme  Gentleman,  that  he  had  no  hand  in  writing  the 
“ Tale  of  a Tub  e.”  He  happened  one  day  to  difeourfe 
more  largely  than  ordinarily  of  that  Book,  with  one  of  his 
Friends;  and  found  the  following  “Remarks'1”  the  next 
morning  laid  upon  his  table. 

b Thefe  two  Poems  were  annexed  to  the  “ Remarks,”  in  the 
-Author’s  edition  of  1704.  They  are  now  clalTed,  among  the  other 
pieces  in  verfe,  in  our  Third  Volume. 

c In  the  colleftion  of  State  Poems,  1707,  vol.  IV.  “ Mully  of 
“ Mountown”  is  printed,  and  laid  to  be  by  “ The  Author  of  the 
“ Tale  of  a Tub.” 

d Thefe  “ Remarks”  were  become  fo  fcarce,  that  Dr.  Hawkef- 
vvorth  tells  us,  in  a note  on  Swift’s  Apology,  “ the  oldeffc 
“ bookfellers  remember  nothing  of  their  title.” — Dr.  Swift  him- 
felf  fays,  Apology,  p.  xiv.  “ He  has  feen  the  produ&ions  but  of 
“ two  anfvverers ; one  of  which  at  firft  appeared  as  from  an  un- 
“ known  hand,  but  fince  avowed  by  a perfon,  who  upon  fome 
“ occafions  hath  difeovered  no  ill  vein  of  humour.  It  is  pity 
“ any  occafion  lhoukl  put  him  under  a neceility  of  being  fo 
u hafty  in  his  productions,  which  otherwife  might  often  be  enter- 
“ taining.  But  there  were  other  reafons  obvious  enough  for  his 
“ mife  a triage  in  this ; he  wrote  againft  the  conviction  of  his 
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“ talent,  and  entered  upon  one  of  the  wrongeft  attempts-'in  na« 

“ ture,  to  turn  into  ridicule  by  a week’s  labour  a work,  which 
“ had  coft  fo  much  time,  and  met  with  fp  much  fuccefs  in  ridi- 
“ culing  others  ; the  manner  hovv  he  handled  his  fubjeci  I have 
now  forgotten ; having  juil  looked  it  over,  when  it  firft  came 
out,  as  others  did,  merely  for  the  fake  of  the  title.” — -Nothing 
can  be  more  in  the  Dean’s  manner,  than  this  defcription  of  our 
Author  and  his  “ Remarks  5”  which  did  not  prevent  his  ex- 
periencing the  friendfhip  of  Swift  when  a proper  occasion  re- 
quired it. — “The  other  anfwer  (ibid.)  is  from  a perfon  of  a 
*e  graver  charadter”  [Dr.  Wotton]’;  and  is  made  up  of  half 
t(  invedtive,  and  half  annotation,  in  the  latter  of  which  he  hath 
f‘  generally  fucceeded  well  enough.”— So  well  indeed,  that  Dr. 
Swift  has  preiTed  him  into  a fervice,  in  which,  it  has  been  well 
obferved,  “ Wotton  appears  bulled  to  illuftrate  a work  which  he 
« laboured  to  condemn,  and  adds  force  to  a fatire  pointed  againff  \ 
fC  himfelf : as  captives  were  bound  to  the  chariot-wheels  of  the 
“ victor,  and  compelled  to  increafe  the  pomp  of  his  triumphs 
*l  whom  they  had  in  vain  attempted  to  defeat,” 
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remark  s,  &c. 

Gravel-lane,  in  Old-llreet,  June  io,  17040 
HONOURED  SIR, 

IT  may  lie  in  the  power  of  the  meaneft  perfon  to  do  a fervice 
or  a diflervice  to  the  greateft,  according  as  his  inclination  or 
his  due  refpedl  may  lead  him ; which  is  the  true  occafion  of  my 
Writing  you  this  Letter,  to  ihew  you  that  a perfon  in  the  loweft 
circumftances  in  the  world  may  IHll  have  a concern  to  do  good  ; 
as  I hope  it  is  yours  to  do  fo  to  every  body  elfe.  Although 
I believe  you  know  not  me ; yet  I have  known  you  from  a child, 
and  am  certain  you  cannot  forget  Mr.  Seyiey  e the  chimney- 
fweeper ; any  more  than  you  can  your  neighbour  the  fmall-coal- 
man  at  Clerkenwell,  at  whofe  mufick-meeting  I have  often  per- 
..  formed  a part  in  your  hearing,  and  have  feen  you  feveral  times 
at  the  auftion  of  his  Books,  which  were  a curiofity  that  I could 
have  wiflied  you  had  been  able  to  have  purcliafed. 

I own  that-  I am  a perfon,  as  far  as  my  capacity  and  other 
circumftances  will  give  me  leave,  defirous  of  my  own  improve- 
ment and  knowledge,  and  therefore  look  into  all  Books  that  may 
contribute  towards  them.  It  is  natural  for  every  perfon  to  look 
after  things  in  their  own  way.  The  Filherman  a Iks  for  “ The 
*■*  Compleat  Angler  the  Jockey,  for  t(  Markham  f the  Pick- 
pocket, for  “ Duval”  and  “ The  German  Princefs the  Vintner 
“ for  “ Charlton’s  My  ft  cry the  Good  Woman  for  “ Boyle’s 
Family  Receipts  the  Shoe-maker,  for  “ Crifpin  and  Crif- 
<£  pianus  j”  the  Charcoal-man,  for  “ Crim  the  Collier  of  Croydon  5 
the  Taylor,  for  “ Gammar  Gurton’s  Needle the  Paftry-cook, 
for  “ The  Man  that  was  choaked  with  Cuftard  at  Newberry 

e A print  of“  Seyiey  the  chimney -fweeper,  and  his  boy,”  whofe  bafs 
and  treble  voices  were  generally  heard  in  the  tlreets  about  fix  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  is  defcribed  by  Mr.  Granger,  vol.1V.  p.  355. 

f Jofeph  Markham,  who  had  a captain’s  cOmmifiion  in  the  civil  war, 
was  the  author  of  the  “ Perfect  Horfe-man  j”  “ The  whole  Art  of  An- 
“ glingi”  and  feveral  other  treatifes.  See  an  accQunt  of  him  in 
Sranger,  vol.  II.  p,  337, 
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the  young  Heirefs,  for  “ Love-letters  between  a Nun  and  a Ca» 
“ valier,”  or  “Nobleman  and  his  Sifter;”  and  the  Delpairing 
Lover,  for  the  Play  of  “ Cupid’s  Whirligig  2.” 

Now,  Sir,  I muft  own,  that  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  find  very 
few  that  tend  any  way  to  my  own  employment ; I have  not  been 
able  to  meet  with  “ Tartaretus,”  a Book  mentioned  by  Dr- 
Eachard  h ; nor  with  feveral  Authors  quoted  by  Mr.  Harrington, 
that  great  commonwealth’s-man,  in  his  incomparable  treadle*  of 
“ The  Metamorphofis  of  A-Jax  k.” 

But  at  laft  it  happened  that,  as  I was  returning  from  my  nightly 
vocation,-  which,  beginning  between  eleven  and  twelve  in  the 
evening,  generally  employs  me  till  the  dawn  of  the  fucceeding 
morning ; and  being  melancholy  that  I had  not  found  fo  much- 
gold  that  night  as  I might  be  fuppofed  to  have  done  either  by 
my  wife  or  my  neighbours ; I faw  a fellow  palling  up  the  title- 
pages  of  Books  at  the  corners  of  the  llreets  ; and  there,  among 
others,  I faw  one  called  “ The  Tale  of  a Tub:”  which  imagin- 
ing to  be  a fatire  upon  my  profeflion,  I ordered  one  of  my  myr- 
midons to  attack  the  fellow,  and  not  to  box  him,  but  give  him 
two  or  three  gentle  ftroaks  over  the  noftrils ; till  at  laft  the  fel- 
low, being  of  a-  ready  wit,  as  having  to  do  with  all  forts  of  Au- 
thors, promifed  to  go  to  Mr.  Nutt’s  for  one  of  the  copies ; and 
that,  if  he  did  not  convince  me  that  it  was  a more  fcandalous 
libel  upon  the  Author  of  that  foolilh  Tale,  than  it  could  be  upon 
any  one  elfe,  he  would  engage  that  I lliould  fet  him  aftride  upon 
one  of  my  barrels,  whenever  I lliould  meet  him  publilhing  any 
thing  printed  for  the  fame  Stationer. 

Sir,  pardon  me,  if  I fancy  you  may,  by  what  I have  Laid,  guefs 
at  my  profelfion  : but  I delire  you  not  to  fear,  for  I declare  to 
you  that  I affedl  clean] inefs  to  a nicety.  I mix  my  ink  with 

g A Comedy  of  the  laft  century. 

h Dr.  John  Eachard,  mafter  of  Cathariire-Hall.  Lawrence  Echard, 
the  Hiftorian,  who  was  his  relation,  fpelt  his  name  differently. 

i A fevere  fatire  on  many  perfons  in  high  ftations  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
reign.  The  Author  of  it  incurred  much  cenfure  among  the  great,  and 
even  from  the  Queen  herfelf.  But  his  high  eftimation  with  that  Princefs 
fecured  an  unexpe&ed  forgivenefs.  See  “ Harrington’s  Nugae  Antirjuae,” 
vol.  II.  p.  245. 

k This  polftbly  gave  Dr.  Swift  the  hint  for  the  true  etymology  of  this 
and  fome  other  names.  See  his  Works,  vol,  XV.  p.  475* 
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rofe  or  orange-flower-water,  my  fcrutoire  is  of  cedar- wood,  my 
wax  is  Rented,  and  my  paper  lies  amongft  fweet  bags.  In  fhort, 
I will  ufe  you  with  a thoufand  times  more  refpeCt  than  the 
Bookfeller  of  the  “ Tale  of  a Tub”  does  a noble  Peer,  under  the 
pretence  of  a Dedication  1 ; or  than  the  Author  does  his 
Readers. 

It  was  not  five  a clock  when  I had  performed  a fevere  penance ; 
for  I liad  read  over  a piece  of  nonfenfe,  infcribed  “To  his  Royal 
“ Highnefs  Prince  Pofterit'yj”  where  there  is  fo  confiderable  an 
aim  at  nothing,  and  fuch  an  accompli  fhment  of  that  defign,  that; 
I have  not  in  my  library  met  any  thing  that  equals  it.  I never 
gave  over  till  I had  read  his  Tale,  his  Battle,  and  his  Fragment  ; 
I lhall  fpeak  of  the  feries  and  ftyle  of  thofe  three  treatifes  here- 
after. But  the  firft  remarkable  ftory  that  I found  was  that,  about 
the  twenty-feconcl  page,  concerning  a fat  fellow  crowding  to  fee 
a Mountebank.  I expected  to  have  found  fomething  witty  at 
the  end  : but  it  was  all  of  a piece ; fo  Huffed  with  curfes,  oaths* 
and  imprecations,  that  the  moft  profligate  criminal  in  New-prifon 
would  be  afhamecl  to  repeat  it. 

I muft  take  notice  of  one  other  particular  piece  of  nonfenfe,  and  no 
more  ; where  he  fays,  p.  52,  “ That  the  ladder  is  an  adequate  fym- 
“ bol  of  faCtion  and  of  poetry.  Of  faftion,  becaufe  * * * * Hiatus  irt 
“ Mf.  * * * Of  poetry,  becaufe  its  orators  do  per  or  are  with  a fong.” 
The  true  reafons  wliy  I do  not  defcend  to  more  particulars  is* 
becaufe  I think  the  three  treatifes  (which,  by  their  harmony  in 
dirt,  may  be  concluded  to  belong  to  one  Author)  may  be  re* 
duced  to  a very  fmall  compafs,  if  the  common-places  following 
Were  but  left  out.  But  the  Author’s  firft  aim  is,  to  be  profane  ; 
but  that  part  I fhall  leave  to  my  betters,  fince  matters  of  fuch  a 
nature  are  not  to  befiefted  with,  but  to  be  punifhed. 

The  fecond  is,  to  fhew  how  great  a proficient  hefts,  at  he&or* 
ing  and  bullying,  at  ranting  and  roaring,  and  efpecially  at  cur- 
bing and  (wearing.  He  makes  his  perfons  of  all  characters  full 
of  their  oaths  and  imprecations  ; nay,  his  very  fpider  has  his  Ihare, 
and,  as  far  as  in  the  Author  lies,  he  would  tranfmit  his  impiety 
to  things  that  are  irrational. 

1 The  Dedication  to  Lord  Somers  is  written  in  the  charafter  of  the 
Bookfeller ; the  Author’s  Dedication  being  addreffed  to  “ Prince  Pofterity." 
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His  third  is,  to  exceed  all  bounds  of  modefty.  Men  who  are 
obliged  by  neceffity  to  make  ufe  of  uncommon  expreflions,  yet 
have  an  art  of  making  all  appear  decent ; but  this  Author,  on  the 
other  fide,  endeavours  to  heighten  the  word:  colours,  and  to  that 
pnd  he  fearches  his  antient  Authors  for  their  lewdeft  images, 
which  he  manages  fo  as  to  make  even  impudence  itfelf  to  bluih 
at  them. 

His  next  is,  a great  affeftation  for  every  thing  that  is  nafty. 
When  he  fpies  any  object  that  another  perfon  would  avoid  look- 
ing on,  that  he  embraces.  He  takes  the  air  upon  dung-hills,  in 
ditches,  and  common-fhoars,  and  at  my  Lord  Mayor’s  dog-kennel. 
In  fhort,  almoft  every  part  has  a tinfture  of  fuch  filthinefs,  as 
.renders  it  unfit  for  the  worft  of  ufes. 

By  the  firft  of  thefe,  he  iliews  his  religion  ; by  the  fecond,  his 
converfation  j by  the  third,  his  manners  j and  by  the  fourth,  his 
education. 

Now  were  the  Crow,  who  at  prefent  ftruts  fo  much  in  the 
.gutter,  ftripped  of  thefe  four  forts  of  feathers,  he  would  be  left 
quite  naked  : he  would  have  fcarce  one  ftory,  one  jefr,  one  al~ 
lufion,  one  fimile,  or  one  quotation.  And  I do  allure  Mr.  Nutt, 
■that,  if  he  fhould  employ  me  in  my  own  calling,  I would  bargain 
not  to  foul  my  utenfils  with  carrying  away  the  Works  of  this 
Author.  Such  were  my  fentiments  upon  reading  thefe  pieces ; 
when,  knowing  that  no  fponge  or  fair  water  will  clean  a Book, 
when  foul  ink  and  fouler  notions  have  fullied  the  paper,  I looked 
upon  the  fire  as  the  propereft  place  for  its  purgation,  in  which  it 
-took  no  long  time  to  expire. 

Now,  Sir,  you  may  wonder  how  you  may  be  concerned  in  this 
long  ftory ; and  why  I apply  myfelf  to  you,  in  declaring  my 
fentiments  of  this  Author.  But  I fhall  Ihew  you  my  reafon  for 
it,  before  I conclude  this  my  too  tedious  epiftle. 

Now,  Sir,  in  the  dearth  of  wit  that  is  at  prefent  in  the  town, 
all  people  are  apt  to  catch  at  any  thing  that  may  afford  them  any 
diverfion  ; and  what  they  cannot  find,  they  make  : and  fo  this 
Author  was  bought  up  by  all  forts  of  people,  and  every  one  was 
willing  to  make  fenfe  of  that  which  had  none  in  it  originally. 
It  was  fold,  not  only  at  court,  but  in  the  city  and  fuburbs  ; but, 

• after  fome  time,  it  came  to  have  its  due  value  put  upon  it  : the 
Urewer,  the  Soap-boiler,  the  Train-oil-man,  were  all  affronted  at 
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it ; and  it  afforded  a long  difpute  at  our  Coffee-houfe  over  the 
Gate,  who  might  be  the  Author. 

A certain  Gentleman,  that  is  the  nearefl  to  you  of  any  perfon, 
was  mentioned,  upon  fuppofition  that  the  Book  had  Wit  and 
Learning  in  it.  But,  when  I had  difplayed  it  in  its  proper  co- 
lours, I muft  do  the  company  that  juitice,  that  there  was  not  one 
but  acquitted  you.  That  matter  being  difpatched,  every  one 
was  at  their  liberty  of  guefiing.  One  laid,  he  believed  it  was  a 
Journey-man-taylor  in  Billeter-lane,  that  was  an  idle  fort  of  a 
fellow,  and  loved  writing  more  than  Hitching,  that  was  the  Au- 
thor ; his  reafon  was,  “ becaufe  here  he  is  fo  defirous  to  mention 
“ his  Goofe  and  his  Garret but  it  was  anfwered,  “ that  he  was 
“ a member  of  the  Society;”  and  fo  he  was  excufed.  “ But  why 
“ then,”  fays  another,  “ fmce  he  makes  fuch  a parable  upon 
“ coats,  may  he  not  be  Mr.  Amy  the  Coat- feller,  who  is  a Poet  and 
4‘  a Wit?”  To  which  it  was  replied,  “ That  that  gentleman’s  lofs 
“ had  been  bewailed  in  an  Elegy  fome  years  ago.” — “ Why  may 
“ not  it  be  Mr.  Gumly  the  Rag-woman’s  hufband  in  Turnball- 
“ ftreet  ?”  fays  another.  “ He  is  kept  by  her ; and,  having  little  to 
do,  and  having  an  Officer  in  Monmouth’s  Army,  lince  the 
“ defeat  at  Sedgemore  m has  always  been  a violent  Tory.”  But 
it  was  urged,  “ that  his  ftyle  was  harfli,  rough,  and  unpoliffied  i 
“ and  'that  he  did  not  underftand  one  word  of  Latin.”- — “ Why 
“ then,”  cries  another,  “ Oliver’s  porter"  had  an  Amanuanlis  at 

“Bedlam, 

m The  duke  of  Monmouth,  with  a few  of  his  followers,  landed  In  the 
Weft,  July  5,  16S5  5 and  found  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a numerous  body 
of  plowmen,  graziers,  and  mechanicks  ; who  behaved  better  in  the  battle 
at  Sedgemore,  than  could  have  been  expedled  from  a rabble  of  fuch  undif- 
ciplined  foldiers.  Monmouth  was  found  by  fome  country  fellows  twra 
days  after,  concealed  in  a field  under  fome  Itraw,  with  fome  psafe  in  his 
pocket  $ and  on  the  15th  of  July  was  beheaded. 

n This  man,  whofe  Chriftian -name  was  Daniel,  learned’ much  of  the 
cant  that  prevailed  in  his  mailer’s  time.  He  was  a great  plodder  jn  books 
of  divinity,  efpecially  in  thofe  of  the  myftical  kind,  which  are  fuppofed  to 
have  turned  his  brain.  He  was  many  years  in  Bedlam,  where  his  library 
was,  after  fome  time,  allowed  him  ; as  there  was  not  the  leaft  probability 
of  his  cure.  The  moft  confpicuous  of  his  books  was  a Bible  given  him  by 
Nell  Gvvynn.  He  frequently  preached,  and  fometimes  prophefied  ; and 
was  faid  to  have  foretold  feveral  remarkable  events,  particularly  the  fire 
of  London,  See  Lsfley’s  “ Snake  in  the  Grafs,”  p,  330  $ where  we 
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**  Bedlam,  that  ufed  to  tranfcribe  what  he  dictated  : and  may  not 
**  thefe  be  fome  fcattered  notes  of  his  Mailer’s  ?”  To  which  all 
replied,  “ that,  though  Oliver’s  porter  was  crazed,  yet  his  mif- 
“ fortune  never  let  him  forget  that  he  was  a Chriftian.”  One 
faid,  “ It  was  a Surgeon’s  man,  that  had  married  a Midwife’s 
“ nurfe  but,  though  by  the  llyle  it  might  feem  probable  that 
two  fuch  perfons  had  a hand  in  it ; yet,  fince  he  could  not  name 
the  perfons,  his  fancy  was  rejected.  “ I conjecture,”  favs  another, 

“ that  it  maybe  a Lawyer,  that ” When,  on  a fudden,  he  was 

interrupted  by  Mr.  Markland  the  Scrivener,  “ No,  rather,  by 
**  the  oaths,  it  fhould  be  an  Irilh  evidence.”  At  lalt  there  flood 
up  a fprant  young  man,  that  is  Secretary  to  our  Scavenger,  and 
cries,  “ What  if  after  all  it  Ihould  be  a Parfon  0 ! for  who  may 
“make  more  free  with  their  trade  ? What  if  I know  him,  dc- 
“ i'cribe  him,  name  him,  and  how  lie  and  his  friends  talk  of  it, 
“ admire  it,  are  proud  of  it.” — “ Hold,  cry  all  the  company ; 
“ that  function  mult  not  be  mentioned  without  refpeCt.  We 
“ have  enough  of  the  dirty  fubjeCt  j we  had  better  drink  out* 
“ coffee,  and  talk  our  politicks." 

I doubt  not,  Sir,  but  you  wilh  the  difcourfe  had  broke  off  fooner. 
Pardon  it ; for  it  means  well  to  you,  however  expreft  : for  I am 
to  my  utmoft,  &c. 

learn,  that  people  went  often  to  hear  him  preach,  “ and  would  fit  many 
“ hours  under  his  window  with  great  devotion.”  Mr.  Lefiey  had  the 
curiofity  to  alk  a grave  matron,  who  was  among  his  auditors,  “ what 
“ lhe  could  profit  by  hearing  that  madman  ?”  She,  with  a compofed 
countenance,  as  pitying  his  ignorance,  replied,  <(  That  Feftus  thought 
**  Paul  was  mad  !”  Granger,  vol.  IV.  p.  210. 

0 The  Clergyman  here  alluded  to  is  not  the  real  Author,  who  was  not 
at  that  time  fufpedled  ; but  Mr.  Thomas  Swift,  reftor  of  Puttenham  in 
Surrey,  whom  the  Dean,  vol.  XVI.  p,  2,  calls  his  “ parfon  coufin,”  and 
who  appears  to  have  taken  fome  pains  to  be  confidered  as  the  Author  of 
the  f*  Tale  of  a Tub.”  See  vol.  XVII,  p.  528. 
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LETTER 

T a T H E 

AUTHOR^OF  A B O O K* 

S I R, 

IF  you  had  been  fo  civil  as  to  have  written  an  ingenuous  Let- 
ter to  Dr-  South  (as  you  might  have  done  by  the  poll),  in- 
ftead  of  printing  an  unmannerly  Pamphlet  infcribed  to  his  Name ; 
this  paper  had  never  come  out : fo  that  you  had  not  troubled  me, 
nor  expofed  yourfelf.  I am  forry,  Sir,  you  are  one  of  thofe 
Lawyers,  who  in  term-time  are  more  employed  by  Bookfeliers  * 
than  Clients  ; and,  inftead  of  keeping  Clerks  to  copy  declarations*, 
tianfcribe  your  idle  notions  to  the  prefs  yourfelf. — The  com- 
pofitor  was  .very  much  puzzled  with  your  court-hand  ! 

Rut  why  do  you  think  I write  this,  who  am  a Phyfician  ? It 
is  to  fave  people  the  expence  of  buying  your  Book  when  it  is 
publifhed ; and  no  doubt,  when  you  appear  upon  the  frails,  they 
will  thank  me  for  it.  Your  fate  there  will  not  be  long  in  de- 
ciding.; for  whereas  other  Books  are  tried  a year  before  they  are 
defpaired  of,  yours  will  be  forgotten  in  a fortnight. 

You  begin  your  Book  with  thefe  words,  “ It  was  my  fortune 
“ this  fummer  to  pafs  through  Cafam,  &c.”  Now,  Sir,  there 
being  no  fuch  place  in  England,  I am  apt  to  fancy  you  have  not 
ftirred  out  of  London  this  long  vacation,  at  leaf:  you  have  no 
tnap,  of  Oxfordfhire  in  your  chamber.  Admit  either  of  thefe,. 
and  I am  fure  you  will  appear  a very  comical  blunderer,  likely 
to  fpy  faults  in  the  exattnefs  of  the  Aoimadverter.  But  you  pro- 
ceed like  an  ingenuous  perfon,  and  fay  that,  “ being  a ftr  anger, 

“•  you  defired  to  wait  upon  Dr.  South.”— -Very  kind,  upon  my 
word ! Though,  for  ray  own  part,  who  have  read  your  Letter, 
if  your  converfation  be  no  better  than  your  writing,  I would 
rather  have  you  print  againft  me,  than  vifit  me. 

You  fay  that  you  have  a friend,  to  whom  Dr.  South  difowned 
the  Animadverfions  on  Dr.  Sherlock  ; but,  by  the  reft  of  your 
Letter,  it  is  evident  you  miftruft  the  man’s  veracity ; and  fo  do  I. 
too ; for  (to  lay  afide  other  reafons)  ft  is  not  probable  Dr.  South 

would 
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wonld  make  a confident  of  a man,  who  is  a friend  to  a Pam-’ 
phleteer  fo  defpicable. 

You  make  an  out-cry,  up  and  down  your  Book,  againfl  “ im- 
w pudence,  malice,  ill-manners,”  &c.  as  if  you  defigned  to  re- 
prove them.  But  your  Book  fhews,  that,  whatever  ufe  you  make 
of  the  'words,  the  things  themfelves  you  are  plentifully  ftored  with. 
Hence  it  is  that  you  fo  gracioufly  pronounce  fentence  againft  the 
Animadverlions,  and  would  deliver  them  over  to  be  burnt ; but 
tc  you  are  afraid  the  execution  would  promote  the  fale.” — Send 
your  own  Books,  Sir  j and  if,  even  after  fome  of  them  have  been, 
"burnt,  the  remainder  goes  off,  I will  pay  the  Hangman. 

X find  you  are  not  much  minded  in  town,  by  your  intelligence  i 
for  whereas  you  confidently  affirm  that  the  Animadverfions  are 
not  licenfed,  even  your  Bookfeller,  who  is  doubtlefs  the  top  of 
your  converfation,  can  inform  you  otherwife. 

I come  now  to  the  grand  defign  of  your  Paper,  which  is,  to 
defire  the  world  to  take  notice  that  “ you  will  meddle  with  no 
“ point  of  Divinity.”  And,  the  Animadverfions  being  on  that 
fubjeft,  it  is  evident  you  defign  only  to  difplay  your  wit  and 
language.  The  King’s-bench  or  the  Chancery-bar  have  never 
given  you  an  opportunity  for  it ; but  you  are  refolved  a tafte  of 
both  lhall  lye  in  W e ft m i n tie r -hall  however,- — “ Caveat  Emptor  !” 

Thus,  Sir,  with  great  care  I have  examined  your  whole  Book.: 
and  whoever  finds  more  than  this  Abridgement  has  touched  at, 
mufl  thank  Fortune.  However  Dr.  Sherlock  may  have  Been 
nonplus’d  by  the  Animadverter,  I am  apt  to  guefs  he  never  fent 
for  you  to  be  his  defender  5 and  if  the  controverfy  had  lain  at 
Common  Law,  I am  confident  he  would  have  feed  other  Counfel. 
Let  me  advife  you,  Sir,  to  mind  Chamber-prafiice,  and  pretend 
to  be  a Conveyancer ; for,  by  the  oratory  of  this  Book,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  you  were  not  cut  out  for  a Pleader. 

So,  Sir,  good  bye.  I wifh  you  better  fuccefs  next  Term. 

Your  humble  Servant,  &c» 
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THE  BATTLE  ROYAL; 

A BALLAD, 

I. 

A DEAN3  and  Prebendary  ^ 

'f'  Had  once  a new  vagary, 

And  were  at  doubtful  ft  rife,  Sir, 

Who  led  the  better  life.  Sir, 

And  was  tlie  better  man, 

And  was  the  better  man, 

II. 

The  Dean  he  faid,  that  truly, 

Since  Bluff  was  fo  unruly. 

He’d  prove  it  to  his  face.  Sir, 

That  he  had  the  moft  grace.  Sir, 

And  fo  the  fight  began,  See, 

III, 

When  Preb  replied  like  thunder. 

And  roar’d  out,  ’twas  no  wonder. 

Since  Gqds  the  Dean  had  three,  Sir, 

And  more  by  two  than  he.  Sir, 

For  he  had  got  but  one,  Sec, 

IV. 

Now  while  thefe  two  were  raging. 

And  in  difpute  engaging. 

The  Matter  of  the  Charter  c 
Said,  both  had  caught  a Tartar, 

For  Gods,  Sir,  there  were  none,  &c« 

a Dr.  William  Sherlock, 
b Dr.-South. 

c Df.  T.  Burnet  had  about  this  time  ridiculed,  in  his <(  Atchaeologiae 
*!  Philofbphicae,”  the  literal  account  of  the  Creation  of  Man,  as  it 
ftands  in  the  beginning  of  Genelis ; and  this,  being  then  thought  very 
heterodox  and  prophane,  as  indeed  it  generally  is  now,  expofed  him  to  the 
Poet’s  lalh. 
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V. 

That  all  the  books  of  Mofes 
Were  nothing  hut  fuppofes  ; 

That  he  defervkl  rebuke.  Sir, 

Who  wrote  the  Pentateuch,  Sir, 

„5Twas  nothing  but  a Iham,  &e» 

VI. 

T1  rat  as  for  father  Adam, 

With  Mrs.  Eve  his  madam. 

And  what  the  ferpent  fpoke,  Sir*1 
’Twas  nothing  but  a joke,  Sir, 

And  well-invented  flam,  &c» 

VII. 

Thus  in  this  Battle  Royal 
As  none  would  take  denial, 

The  Dame  for  which  they  throve.  Sir, 

Could  neither  of  them  love,  Sir, 

Since  all  had  given  offence,  &c« 

VIII. 

She  therefore,  {lily  waiting, 

Left  all  three  fools  a prating ; 

And,  being  in  a fright,  Sir, 

Religion  took  her  flight,  Sir, 

And  ne’er  was  heard  of  fmce, 

And  ne’er  was  heard  of  fince  d. 

d Whether  this  ballad  is  worded  with  that  decency  that  the  fubjefl  of 
■the  difpute,  or  the  very  learned  and  eminent  perfons  concerned  in  it 
^eferve,  we  /hall  not  determine.  But  the  reception  it  met  with,  being 
itranflated  into  feveral  languages,  particularly  Latin  by  a curious  hand  at 
■Cambridge,  and  the  prefents  fent  the  author  by  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
;jnade  it  evident  that  their  fentiments  were  againft  having  the  myfieries  of 
«ur  Holy  Religion  difcuffed  and  canvaffed  after  fo  ludicrous  a manner. 
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PAGE  i.  It  fhould  have  been  mentioned,  that  another  young 
ftudent  of  Chrift-Church,  Mr.  Edward  Marines,  had  a hand 
in  the  “ Refleftions  on  Varillas.”  This  gentleman  was,  in  1690, 
elefted  profelTor  of  chemiftry  ; and  was  the  author  of  feveral  in- 
genious Latin  poems,  fome  of  which  are  printed  in  the  “ Mufae 
<f  Anglicans.” 

P.  2.  M.  Varillas  had  intituled  his  book,  “ Hiftoire  des  Revolu- 
tions  arrivees  en  Europe  en  Matiere  de  Religion.”  Paris,  6 vol. 
4to,  1636,  &c.  and  again  in  16S7,  nmo,  It  was  alio  printed  in 
jboth  fizes  at  Paris  in  1690;  and  had  before  been  printed  at 
Amfterdam.  It  begins  with  the  year  1374,  and  ends  in  1650. 
At  the  head  of  the  firlf  volume,  Varillas  had  put  the  following 
advertifement : “ In  compofmg  this  work,  I have  taken  my  rna- 
terials  indifferently  from  Catholic  and  Proteftant  writers  5 citing 
“ thefe  laft  in  their  own  words  as  often  as  I found  them  inge- 
“ nuous  enough  not  to  fupprefs  or  difguife  the  moft  important  * 
“ truths  : and  it  is  through  their  own  fault  that  I have  been 
« obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  the  Catholicks.” 

P.  5.  1.  18.  This  extraft  of  M.  Hozier’s  letter  is  cited  in  the 
Preface  to  M.  Larroque’s  book,  which  is  intituled,  “ Nouvelles 
**  Accufations  contre  M.  Varillas,  ou  Remarques  Critiques  contre 
une  partie  de  fon  premier  livre  de  l’Hiiloire  de  l’Herefie. 

“ Amftelod.  1687.” 

Ibid.  1.  27.  It  fhould  be  dbferved,  in  juftice  to  Varillas,  that 
he  denied  this  matter  of  the  penfion.  It  is  true,  Le  Long  tells 
us  (Bibliotheque  Hiftorique  de  la  France,  art.  Varillas), 

“ that  he  was  offered  fuch  by  feveral  French  noblemen  as  well 
as  foreigners  ; which  he  always  refufed  : and  particularly  the 
“ States ojf  Holland  ottered  him  one,  in  1669,  to  write  their  hiftoryj 
“ but  he  alfo  refufed  this,  by  the  advice  of  M.  Pompone.  He 
“ accepted  that  only  of  the  clergy  of  France,  which  M.  de  Harlai, 

“ Archbilhop  of  Paris,  had  procured  for  him  ” But  Varillas  con- 
traditts  this  ; and,  in  his  arfwer  to  Burnet,  fays,  “ that  he  never 
“ accepted  the  penfion  which  M Harlai  had  obtained  for  hirn, 
“ from  the  clergy  of  France  in  1670  ; nor  yet  that  which  he  pro- 
**  cured  of  the  King  for  him,  charged  upon  the  abbey  of  La 
*(  Vi&oire,  in  1672  ; and  that  all  that  he  received  by  the  Arch- 
*“  bilhop’s  means  was,  a prefent  from  the  affenibly  of  tiie  Clergy 
**  in  1670,  and  a grant  from  the  K;ng  of  two  thouiand  livres  in 
*l  1685.”  See  N.iceron’s  Memoires,  tom.  V.  p.  64.  Paris,  17/8, 
8vo. 

P.93.  July  24,  1775,  the  Emprefs  beftowed  on  the  matfhal 
Romanzow,  an  eftate  of  ^000  Peal  ants,  100,00c  roubles  o money; . 
A fervice  of  plate  , a hat  with  a wreath  of  laurel,  enriched  • h 

precious 
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precious  fames  to  the  value  of  30,000  roubles,  a diamond  liar  and 
ffioulcler-knot,  &c.  &c. 

P.  135.  I.4.  for  “ itfelf,”  read  “ principally.” 

Ibid.  Dr.  Aldrich  died  Dec.  14,  1710.  He  was  a learned  and 
pious  Divine;  a warm  zealot  for  the  church  intereft;  a flout 
champion  for  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  ; and,  for  fome  .years 
before  he  died,  had  made  himfelf  famous,  by  contriving  the 
hieroglyphical  figures  of  the  Oxford  Almanacks  ; in  fome  of 
which,  many  people  fancied  ftrange  allufions,  particularly  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Pretender. 

P.  139.  Mr.  Boyle,  to  his  fecond  edition,  annexed  “ A fhort 
“ Account  of  Dr.  Bentley,  by  way  of  Index.” — To  the  third 
edition,  he  added  a fmall  Appendix,  of  four  pages,  occafioned  by 
t(  A View  of  the  Controverfy  between  Dr.  Bentley  and  Mr  Boyle, 
“ upon  the  Epiftles  of  Phalaris,  &c.  in  order  to  the  manifefting 
the  Incertitude  of  Heathen  Chronology.” 

P.  140.  Dr.  Bentley  has  given  a very  full  and  particular  anfwer 
to  the  accufation'  relative  to  Sir  Edward  Sherburn,  in  the  Preface 
to  his  DifTertation,  p.  xliii. — Sir  Edward  was  born  in  Sept.  1 8, 
1618;  was  clerk  of  the  ordnance  to  King  Charles  I,  but  ejeftecl 
in  1641  for  adhering  to  the  royal  caufe.  Retiring  with  the  King 
to  Oxford,  he  was  there  made  mafter  of  arts.  On  the  furrender 
of  that  city  to  the  parliament,  he  fettled  in  the  Middle  Temple, 
and  published  feveral  learned  works.  He  recovered  his  office 
under  King  Charles  II  : but  was  again  turned  out  by  James  II ; 
and  betook  himfelf  ever  after  to  a retired  and  ftudious  courfe  of 
Jife.  He  died  Nov.  4,  1-702,  in  his  85th  year, 

P.  142,  This  and  the  following  Letter  from  Dr.  King  were  not 
Immediately  addreffed  to  Mr.  Boyle,  but  ‘f  to  a Friend  of  that 
Gentleman.”  See  “ Boyle  againft  Bentley,”  p.  6. 

P.  162,  We  are  told,  by  Mr.  Oldmixon,  in  “ The  Life 
and  pofthumous  Works  of  Arthur  Maynwaring,  efq;”  p.  3. 
that  this  Mrs.  Turner  was  a known  miftrefs  of  that  gentleman’s 
grandfather,  Sir  Arthur;  who  was  a courtier  in  the  reign  of 
James  I,  a favourite  of  Prince  Henry,  and  a man  of  gallantry. 
He  very  much  lelTened  his  intereft  with  the  Prince,  by  concerning 
himfelf  for  this  artful  woman  ; who  was  hanged  for  her  intrigue 
with  the  Countefs  of  Effex,  to  poifon  Sir  Thomas  Overbury. 
When  the  Countefs  and  Mrs.  Turner  intended  to  pra£tife  their 
love  experiments  on  the  Earl  of  Elfex  by  powders  and  philtres, 
they  were  affitted  with  drugs  by  Dr.  Forman,  of  Lambeth,  an 
eminent  Quack;  and  Mrs.  Turner,  to  try  how  effeftually  they 
would  operate,  gave  them  firft  to  Sir  Edward  Maynwaring,  who 
was  fo  enflamed  by  them,  that  he  rode  fifteen  miles,  through  a 
fvorm  of  rain  and  thunder,  to  Turner’s  houfe.  Wilfon,  in  hi$ 
Life  of  King  James,  fays,  he  fcarce  knew  where  he  was,  till  he 
was  there. 
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Occafional  Remarks  on  Men  and  Manners a. 


HALES,  being  alked  how  a man  might  mod  eafily  brook 


-i-  misfortunes,  anfwered,  “ If  he  faw  his  enemies  in  a worfc 
“ condition  b.”  It  is  not  agreed  concerning  the  Wife  Men;  or 
whether,  indeed,  they  were  Seven. 

There  is  a very  good  Letter  of  Pififtratus  to  Solon,  and  of 
the  fame  ftyle  and  character  with  thofe  of  Phalaris. 

Solon  ordained,  that  the  guardians  of  orphans  fhould  not  co- 
habit with  their  mothers ; and  that  no  perfon  fhould  be  a guardian 
to  thofe  whofe  eftate  defcended  upon  them  at  the  orphan’s  de- 
ceafe : that  no  feal-graver  fhould  keep  the  feal  of  a ring  that 
was  fold  : that,  if  any  man  put  out  the  eye  of  him  who  had  but 
one,  he  fhould  lofe  both  his  own  : that,  where  a man  never 
planted,  it  fhould  be  death  to  take  away  : that  it  fhould  be  death 
for  a magiftrate  to  be  taken  in  drink. 

Solon’s  Letters,  at  the  end  of  his  Life  in  Laertius,  give  us  a truer 
idea  of  the  man,  than  all  he  has  written  before  j and  are,  indeed, 
very  fine.  Solon’s  to  Croefus,  are  very  genteel ; and  Pittacus’s,  on 
the  other  fide,  as  rude  and  philofophical : however,  both  fliew 
Croefus  to  have  been  a very  great  man.  Thefe  Epiftles  give  a 
further  reafon  to  believe  that  the  others  were  written  by  Phalaris, 
There  is  a Letter  from  Cleobulus  to  Solon,  to  invite  him  to 
Lindus. 

Bion  ufed  to  fay,  “ It  was  more  eafy  to  determine  differences 
“between  enemies  than  friends;  for  that,  of  two  friends,  one, 
“would  become  an  enemy;  but  of  two  enemies,  one  would 
“ become  a friend.”  . 

Anacharfis  has  an  Epiftle  to  Croefus,  to  thank  him  for  his  in- 
vitation ; and  Periander  one  to  all  the  wife  men,  to  invite  them 

* Many  of  thefe  Remarks  were  made  from  the  perufal  of  original 
papers  in  the  Record-offices  of  Ireland. 

k Diogenes  Laertius,  book  i. 
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to  Corinth  to  him,  after  their  return  from  Lydia.  Epimenides 
has  an  Epiftle  to  Solon,  to  invite  him  to  Crete,  under  the  tyranny 
of  Pififtratus. 

Epimenides  often  pretended  that  he  rofe  from  death  to  life. 

Socrates  is  faid  to  have  affifted  Euripides  in  his  Tragedies, 
fie  was  a great  champion  of  Democracy ; and  extols  Pleafure  as 
the  bell:  thing  a man  could  enjoy,  as  Xenophon  witnefTes  in  his 
Sympofiarchum. 

Xenophon  was  model!  to  excefs,  and  the  moll  lovely  perfon 
living. 

Arillippus  was  a man  of  a foft  temper,  and  could  comply  with 
all  perfons,  places,  and  feafons.  He  could  enjoy  pleafure,  and 
{corn  it  if  too  expenfive  to  his  way  of  living.  He  faid,  “ Pleafure 
« was  no  crime ; but  it  was  a crime  for-  a man  to  be  a Have  to 
« his  pleafure.”  We  can  have  no  true  chara£ler  of  him  from 
his  Life  in  Laertius  : for  it  is  certain,  he  was  an  exadf  Courtier  ; 
and  the  reft  of  the  Philofophers,  the  Grecians,  were  generally 
averfe  to  him,  becaufe  he  could  endure  to  live  in  the  Court  of 
Dionyfius  : whereas  they  were  all  for  a Democracy,  and  could  not 
endure  to  fee  a Greek  complaifant  to  a Monarch,  being  a thing, 
as  they  thought,  below  the  dignity  of  his  birth.  Pleafure  was  the 
tiring  he  fought  after  : and  the  Hegefiacks,  his  followers,,  tell  us, 
4<  There  was  nothing  either  pleafant  or  unpleafant  by  nature  ; 
“ but  that,  through  icarcity,  novelty,  and  fatietv,  fome  things 
**  were  delightful,  others  diftafteful ; that  wealth  and  poverty 
“ had  no  relation  to  pleafure  ; for  that  the  pleafurcs  of  the  rich, 
u and  the  pleafures  of  the  poor,  were  ftill  the  l ame.”  They  were 
of  opinion,  “ That  the  tranfgrellions  of  men  were  to  be  par- 
« doned : fo.r  that  no  man  committed  a voluntary  fin,  but  by 
“the  impulfe  of  fome  natural  paffion  or  other;  that  a mart 
« ought  to  propofe  to  himfelf,  as  his  chiefeft  end,  to  live  a life 
“ freeft  from  trouble  and  pa-in,  which  happens  to  them  who  are 
“ not  over-eager  in  the  eliace  and  purfuit  of  pleafure.” 

See,  in  the  Life  of  Ariftippus,  the  notion  of  the  Cyreniacks 
about  friendfhip,  and  how  they  ftiew  the  pleafure  that  is  in  it-.. 
Theodorus  the  Atheift  denied  friendfhip,  as  neither  appearing 
really  in  Fools,  nor  Wife  Men  ; for,  in  the  firft,  as  foon  as  the 
benefit  oeafes,  the  friendfhip  dies  ; and  Wife  Men  truft  fo  much- 
to  their  own  abilities,  that  they  ftand  in  need  of  none. 

Laertius  has  made  verfes  on  moll  of  the  philofophers }.  whiclr 
are  very  dull.  Ehe 
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The  Phrygians,  profufe  in  their  tempers. 

Menedemus,  when  a ftupid  fellow  talked  impertinently  to 
him,  faid,  “ Haft  thou  any  lands  ?”  The  fellow  anfwered,  “ Yes, 
“ feveral  farms.” — •“  Go  then,”  faid  he,  “ and  look  after  them, 
“ left  thou  lofe  thy  wealth,  and  come  to  be  a poor  fool.” 

Timon,  an  inveterate  enemy  to  the  Academic  Philofophers, 
has  written  a fatire  upon  them  all.  There  is  a very  fine  Ode  of 
Ariftotle’s  in  Diogenes  Laertius,  concerning  Virtue  and  Friend* 
Ihip,  which  wants  to  be  tranflated  from  the  Greek.  Laertius  is  a 
very  dull  fellow. 

Diogenes’s  fayings  are  moftof  them  Puns.  He  faid,  Oppofition 
was  the  ftudy  of  his  whole  life  ; I wilh  that  Philofophy  never 
prevailed  in  Trinity  College  c. 

Hypparchia,  a woman  of  good  birth  and  fortune,  fell  in  love 
with  Crates  the  nafty  Cynick,  and  would  needs  marry  him,  and 
live  after  his  fafhion.  Crates  made  her  brother  become  hi* 
auditory  by  letting  a fart.  Thefe  Cynicks  were  nafty  brutes  ! 

The  Logick  of  the  Stoicks  feems  to  me,  as  far  as  I can  make 
any  thing  of  Laertius,  to  be  nothing  but  words.  They  held 
felf-prefervation  to  be  the  firft  of  all  defires  infufed  into  all 
creatures.  Erillus  maintained  there  were  things  indifferent  be- 
tween Virtue  and  Vice. 

Dr.  Heylin’s  d Life,  written  before  his  works  by  an  ano- 
nymous Author,  1 6 8 1 ; then  by  George  Vernon6,  reilor  of 

Bourton. 

c Alluding  to  Dr.  Bentley’s  difputes  with  the  Fellows  of  that  College. 

d Peter  Heylin,  born  Nov.  29,  1600,  firft  of  Hart  Hall,  then  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  was  chaplain  to  archbilhop  Laud  (whofe 
Life  he  publifhed),  and  alfo  to  king  Charles  the  Firft  and  Second. — 
His  “ Hiftory  of  St.  George,”  publifhed  in  1631,  recommended  him. 
to  Charles  1,  who  preferred  him  to  a prebend  in  Weftminfter,  and  to 
the  redtory  of  Houghton  in  Durham  ; from  both  of  which  he  was  ejeiled 
during  the  Civil  War,  and  reduced  to  great  ftraits.  He  fupported  himfelf 
by  his  pen  ; and  the  number  and  bulk  of  his  writings  are  very  great,  as 
he  even  continued  to  publifh  when  he  could  no  longer  fee  to  write  ; and 
retained  an  amanuenlis  to  the  day  of  his  death,  May  8, 166a.  The  gene- 
rality of  his  writings  are  in  no  great  efteem  at  prefent : but  his  “ Help  to 
f(  Englilh  Hiftory,”  (lately  re-printed  with  improvements  by  Paul  Wright, 
B.  D.)  is  a work  of  great  utility*  Some  of  the  beft  of  his  pieces  are  in 
the  collection  of  “ Hiftprical  and  Mifcellaneous  Trails,”  1681,  fol. 

c Admitted  of  Brasen-nofe  College,  March  9,  1653,  at  the  age  of  16. 
Several  of  his  works  ar?  enumerated  by  Wood,  II,  1025. The  ano- 
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Bourton  upon  the  W atcr  in  Glocefterfhire  ; which,  as  much  a* 

I had  patience  to  read,  is  very  indifferent ; and  he  is  accufed 
by  Dr.  Bernard,  reftor  of  Waddington  near  Lincoln,  not  to  have 
dealt  fairly  with  him,  nor  to  have  given  a fufficient  account;  and 
therefore  he  has  publiflied  a third  volume  in  1683  f.  He  had 
married  Dr.  Heylin’s  daughter,  mother  to  Bernard  of  Brazen-nofe 
College  ; who  has  turned  her  and  his  fitter  Papifts.  This  Ber- 
nard was  fellow  of  Lincoln  College  g,  and  tutor  to  Crew  *,  fincc 
bifhop  of  Durham,  to  whom  he  dedicates  the  Book  K Bernard 
is  not  a violent  man ; feems  to  have  little  judgement,  and  an  in- 
different ftyle.  Pedantick  fluff! 

In  the  Preface  to  Scaliger's  works,  he  faith,  “ The  fragment* 

“ of  Ariftotle  are  beyond  any  thing  that  Pindar  or  Homer  eves 
“ wrote,” 

A Character. 

“ Mirth  makes  them  not  mad, 

“ Nor  fobriety  fad  ; 

“ For  of  that  they  are  feldom  in  clanger  ; 

“ At  Paris,  at  Rome, 

“ At  The  Hague,  they  ’re  at  home, 

“ The  Good  Fellow  is  no  where  a Aranger.” 

nymous  Life  having  been  drawn  up  by  Vernon,  it  was  correfted,  enlarged, 
and  methodized,  by  Bernard.  But  thofe  correftions  being  afterward 
mutilated  either  by  Mr.  Vernon  or  by  Dr.  Barlow  bifliop  of  Lincoln, 
neither  of  them  would  own  it  as  it  there  Hands  j and  therefore  Vernon 
publiflied  a fecond  Life,  and  Bernard  a third. 

f Intituled,  “ Theologo  Hifioricas,  or  the  true  Life  of  Dr.  Peter 
“ Heylin.” 

3 Made  fellow  Sept.  zg,  1648.  He  died  Aug.  17,  1683,  See  more 
of  him  in  Wood,  II.  737. 

Dr.  Nathanael  Crew,  dean  of  Chichefier,  was  made  bifliop  of  Oxford 
in  1671  j and  tranflated  to  Durham  Oft.  zz,  1674.  He  was  conliderabi* 
for  his  birth,  and  more  confiderable  for  his  preferments.  He  died  Sept.  18, 
1721,  aged  88,  having  been  Upwards  of  50  years  a bifliop. 

i Mr.  Granger  tells  us,  Bp.  Crew  gave  Dr.  Mangey  a prebend  of 
Durham  for  a flittering  Dedication  prefixed  to  a Sermon,  which,  as  Dr. 
R , Grey,  then  his  domeflic  chaplain,  allured  Mr,  G.  Afhby,  he  never  read. 
B*  was  fully  fatisfi*d‘  with  the  Dedication. 


After 
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After  David’s  return  from  the  fpoil  of  Ziglag,  and  other  fpoil 
of  the  Amalekites,  “ As  his  part  is,  that  goeth  down  to  the 
“ battle,  fo  iliall  his  part  be  that  tarrieth  by  the  fluff : they  fhall 
« part  alike.  And  it  was  fo  from  that  day  forward,  that  ho 
**  made  it  a ftatute  and  an  ordinance  for  Ifrael  unto  this  day*.” 

The  Second  of  Efdras  feems  tome  full  of  tautologies,  and  childifh 
inftances  of  God’s  power,  and  explanation  of  his  iecret  defigns. 

Chryfoftom  fpeaks  exprefsly  of  Jefus  Chrift. 

Sec  Bartolus  Agricola  de  Advocato  : he  fays,  “ Having  taught 
“ the  Advocate  to  be  a good  man,  he  proceeds  to  make  him  % 
“ good  Chriftian.” 

I hear  now,  Hugenius  and  Euftachius,  both  Divines,  are  to 
be  tried  by  their  glajjes , which  is  the  moft  fkilful  in  Opticks  of 
*he  two.  Hugenius  acknowledges  no  divine  right  of  Bifhops, 
to  govern  by  virtue  of  impofition  of  hands,  and  confecration  j 
and  immediately  from  Chrift,  and  not  from  the  king.  He  be* 
lieves  the  king  only,  and  without  fharers,  to  be  the  head  of  all 
Churches  within  his  own  dominions  5 and  that  he  may  difpenfe 
with  ceremonies,  and  with  any  thing  elfe,  that  is  not  againft  the 
Scripture,  or  againft  natural  rcafon.  He  cannot  believe  the 
jfafety  of  the  ftate  depends  upon  the  fafety  of  the  Church,  he 
means  the  clergy  ; for  neither  is  the  clergy  effential  to  a com* 
monwealth  : that  the  king  is  no  part  of  the  flock  of  any  minifter 
or  biftiop,  no  more  than  the  fhepherd  is  of  his  fheep,  but  of 
Chrift;  only ; and  all  the  clergy,  as  well  as  the  people,  the  king’s 
flock.  He  would  have  bifhops  hold  their  authority  from  the 
king’s  letters  patent.  He  is  againft  an  immaterial  or  incorporeal 
fubftance. 

Burnet,  in  his  Life  of  Bifhop  Bedell  *,  fays, 11  That  the  Primate  m 
was  not  made  for  the  governing  part  of  his  funftion.”  The 
contrary  appears  by  his  opinion  of  Ecclefiaftical  Jurifdi£tion,  in 
his  Letters  to  Bifhop  Bedell,  N*  142,  143. — Dr.  Bernard’s  ac- 

k 1 Sam.  xxx.  24,  25. 

1 Dr.  William  Bedell,  bifliop  of  Kilmore,  was  born  in  1570,  and  died 
Feb.  7,  1641. 

m Dr.  James  Ufher,  born  in  Dublin,  Jan.  4,  1580,  was  chancellor  of 
St.  Patrick’s,  Dublin,  and  profeflor  of  divinity  in  that  univerfity,  in  1607  ; 
elected  provoft  in  1610  ; raifed  to  the  fee  of  Meath  in  16205  advanced 
iQ  the  archbilhoprick  of  Armagh  in  1624  5 and  died  March  »i,  1655-6. 

Qj  count 
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count  of  Bilhop  Ufher’s  detetting  Richard  Stanihurft  *,  his  Unkle 
by  the  Mother’s  fide,  a learned  man  of  the  Romilh  perfuafion, 
an  excellent  Hiftorian,  Philofopher,  and  Poet,  as  appears  by  his 
Works ; fome  bf  them  written  againft  his  nephew.  Letters  be- 
tween them  in  that  Colledtion. 

Ambrofe  Ulher,  nephew  to  the  Bilhop,  tranllated  a Book  of 
the  Antient  State  of  the  Chriftian  Church  from  the  Latin  ; which 
is  ffciil  in  Mf. 

King  James  I.  fent  to  Dublin  James  Fullerton  and  James 
Hamilton,  after  Vifcount  Clandebois,  to  keep  a correfpondence 
with  the  Englilh  Proteftant  nobility,  and  to  fecure  his  interell  in 
that  kingdom  when  queen  Elizabeth  Ihould  happen  to  die.  They 
were  there  as  Schoohnafters,  and  taught  bilhop  Ulher. 

Iu  1 593 , Trinity  College  in  Dublin  was  finilhed  ; Dr.  Loftus, 
fometime  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  afterward  arch- 
bilhop  of  Dublin,  being  the  firft  provoft  of  it.  Bilhop  Ulher,  at 
thirteen  years  old,  the  firft  Icholar  entered  there. 

In  1598,  Earl  of  Effex  0 lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland.  He  made 
an  exaft  terrier,  of  his  own  hand-writing,  of  all  the  eftates  and 
leafes  left  him  by  his  Father;  and  drew  an  exadt  ftate  of  all  the 
fuits  and  encumbrances  that  lay  upon  it,  with  diredtions  what  to 
do  therein. 

He  was  againft  a Toleration,  fearing  left,  a connivance  being 
given  to  the  Papifts,  a luke-warm  indifference  might  feize  the 
Proteftants  themfelves. 

Bifliop  Ulher  wrote  a Treatife  about  the  Herenagh  Ter  man  t 
or  Corban  lands,  which  anciently  the  ChorepiJ'copi  received. 
Sir  Henry  Spelman  has  tranllated  the  fubftance  of  it  into  his 
Gloffary.  The  Mf.  is  at  Lambeth.  Among  his  friends  were  Sir 
John  Bouchier,  after  Bilhop  of  Salilbury.  The  lady  Tyrrel  P 
was  his  only  child. 

Archbilhop  Ulher’s  anfwer  to  the  Jefuit’s  challenge  was  to  one 
Malore,  an  Irilh  Jefuit  of  the  College  of  Louvain  5 who,  after 

« See  a very  full  account  of  him  in  Wood,  I.  442  ; where  his  writ- 
ings are  particularly  mentioned.  He  was  chaplain  to  the  archduke  of 
Auftria. 

® Robert  Devereux,  beheaded  Feb.  25,  1600,  in  his  34th  year. 

P Elizabeth,  married  to  Sir  Timothy  Tyrrel,  general  of  the  ordnance 
to  Charles  I;  whofe  eldeft  fon  James  Tyrrel  was  Author  of  an  Hiftory 
ef  England,  and  many  Trafta  on  the  Conllitution  of  this  Kingdom. 

; ■ ' ' > - ■ three 
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three  years,  publilhed  a tedious  and  fcurrilous  reply.  Dr.  Hoyle, 
Dr.  King,  and  Mr.  Puttock,  took  this  Author  to  talk,  Ulher 
made  Archbilhop  of  Armagh  by  King  James.  King  Charles 
gave  him  a penfion  of  four  hundred  pounds  per  annum.  He  is 
appointed  by  the  Commons  to  preach  before  them  at  St.  Margaret’s, 
Weftminfter.  The  Prebendaries  claimed  the  privilege  of  the 
Church,  and  their  exemption  from  epifcopal  jurifdi&ion,  for 
many  hundred  years,  and  offered  their  own  fervice  : whereupon 
the  Houfe,  being  difpleafed,  appointed  the  place  to  be  at  the 
Temple;  but  where  he  preached  at  lall,  does  not  appear.  But 
the  judgement  of  the  archbilhops  and  bilhops  at  that  time  were 
againft  the  toleration  of  Papifts. 

Archbilhop  Ulher,  in  a fpeech  of  his,  fays,  “ That  the  earl  of 
11  Defmond,  in  Henry  the  Eighth’s  time,  made  an  offer  of  Ireland 
“ to  the  French  king  ; and  the  inftrument  thereof  remains  frill 
“ upon  record  in  the  courts  of  Paris.”  The  Bifhop  of  Rome 
afterwards  transferred  the  titles  of  all  our  kingdoms  to  Charles 
the  Fifth  ; which,  by  a sot  grant,  were  transferred  to  his  Son 
Philip,  in  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth,  with  a refolution  to  fettle 
the  crown  upon  the  Spanilh  Infanta. — In  Spain,  when  the 
treaty  of  the  match  with  prince  Charles  and  the  Infanta  was  on 
foot,  there  was  a book  publilhed  by  Philip  O Sullivan,  an  Irilh- 
man  ; wherein  the  Spaniard  is  taught,  that  the  ready  way  to 
eftabliffi  his  Monarchy  is,  firft  to  fet  upon  Ireland ; which  being 
quickly  obtained,  the  conqueft  of  Scotland,  then  of  England, 
falls  of  courfc  ; and  the  Low  Countries,  it  is  foretold,  with  great 
facility  will  follow  after.  In  the  Irilh  war  againft  queen  Eli- 
zabeth, the  Spaniards  pra&ifed  this ; and  the  Pope,  by  his  Bulls, 
gave  them  the  fame  indulgences  as  were  given  to  thofe  who  fight 
againft  the  Turks. 

The  Archbilhop  fays,  “ That,  by  the  king’s  lenity  in  for- 
“ bearing  the  execution  of  the  laws,  our  Recufants  have  found 
“ fuch  experience  of  favour,  that  they  cannot  expert  greater 
“ liberty  than  what  they  now  freely  enjoy.” 

In  the  Rolls  in  the  Pipe-office,  you  will  find  the  names  of  thofe 
that  contributed  to  Henry  the  Third,  for  the  marrying' of  his 
filler  to  the  Emperor.  In  the  Records  of  the  fame  king,  kept 
in  England,  we  find  the  Letters-patent  directed  into  Ireland,  for 
levying  of  money  to  help  to  pay  this  debt  to  Lewis  the  Son  of. 
the  French  King.  In  the  Rolls  of  Gafcony,  we,  find  the  fame 
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Letters  for  the  gentlemen  and  merchants  of  Ireland,  of  whofc 
names  there  is  a lift,  to  give  him  aid  on  his  expedition  into 
Aquitain.  An  Ordinance  likewife  in  Edward  the  Third’s  time, 
for  the  perfonal  taxing  of  them  that  lived  in  England,  and  let 
lands  and  tenements  in  Ireland. 

In  1631,  the  Lord-primate  Ufter  publifhed  the  firft  Latin 
Book  printed  in  Ireland,  “ The  Hiftory  of  Gottefchalcus,  and 
“ the  Predeftinarian  Doftrine  ftirred  by  him."  He  was  a Monk 
of  the  Abbey  of  Orbais,  in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century, 
whipped,  imprifoned,  and  would  not  recant  many  things  con- 
demned by  Councils  againft  his  doftrines,  which  he  never  held. 

A Memorandum  in  Bifhop  Ufter’s  hand  : “ The  King, 
“ [meaning  Charles  the  Firft,]  George  duke  of  Buckingham  being 
“ then  prefent,  of  his  own  accord,  faid  to  me,  That  he  never 
i(  loved.  Popery  in  all  his  life ; but  that  he  never  dele  fed  it  before 
“ his  going  into  Spain.” 

This  Prelate  proved  the  Antiquity  and  Primacy  of  his  See  to 
have  preceded  that  of  Dublin  by  many  ages.  The  King  gave 
him  that  precedency,  without  his  feeking,  by  the  lord  chancellor. 

In  1634,  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England 
received  by  the  Convocation  of  Ireland  as  theirs.  The  Book  of 
Englifh  Canons  not  received,  as  though  it  might  prejudice  the 
liberties  of  the  Irift  Church;  but  there  was  a new  Book  of 
Canons  made,  as  will  appear  to  thofe  who  will  compare  the 
Englifh  and  Irift  Canons. 

In  the  troubles  of  the  Civil  War,  he  was  invited  by  the  Uni- 
■ verfity  of  Leyden  to  be  Honorary  ProfefTor,  with  a more  ample 
ftipend.  Cardinal  Richlicu  made  him  an  invitation  to  come  into 
France,  with  a noble  penfion,  and  freedom  of  religion.  The 
Cardinal  had  before  fent  him  a Letter,  and  a Gold  Medal  with 
his  own  effigies,  upon  publifting  his  Book  “ De  Primordiis  Ec- 
“ clefiarum  Britannicarum.”  The  Primate  returned  him  a pre- 
fent of  Irift  Greyhounds.  The  Archbifhop  conje&ured,  that 
Dofitheus,  the  falfe  Meffias,  was  the  corrupter  of  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch,  as  we  now  have  it. — Archbifhop  Ufher  with  the  lady 
Stradling  at  St.  Donate’s  9.  Sir  Edward  Stradling  r,  a great  An- 
tiquary, and  Friend  of  Mr.  Camden’s. 

Biftop 

9 He  went  to  the  caftle  of  St.  Donate,  in  Glamorganfhire,  for  fecurity, 
when  the  king’s  affairs  began  to  decline. 

r He  was  at  the  charge  of  fuch  Herculean  works  for  the  public  good, 

that 
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Bifhop  tlfher  preached  * Selden’s  Funeral  Sermon;  in  which, 
he  faid,  He  looked  upon  him  as  fo  great  a fcholar,  that  himfeli 
<c  was  not  worthy  to  carry  his  books  after  him.”  Cromwell  fent 
for  Ulher,  and  ufed  him  with  great  outward  kindnefs  and  civility. 
He  was,  from  St.  Patrick,  the  hundreth  Bifhop  of  Armagh. 
Among  his  Manufcripts  are,  “ Chronologia  Legum  Codicis 
“ Theodofiani  et  Juftiniani  c.ollata  cum  Malmefburienfi  Ma- 
“ nufcripto  with  a Colletfion  of  his  Letters,  &c. 

Petrus  .Bertius,  the  Remonftrant,  turned  Roman  Catholick. 
He  has  written  a Book  called  “ Hymenaeus  Defertor,”  and 
printed  an  oration  of  the  motive  to  his  converiion ; of  which 
bifhop  Ufher  fays,  “ He  never  faw  a more  filly  and  miferable 
Difcourfe  proceed  from  the  hands  of  a learned  man.” 

There  was  one  Mr.  Richard  James t,  who  wrote  a Book 
called  “ Becket’s  Decanonization of  which  his  unkie  Dr. 
Thomas  James  fays,  “ It  is  a Book  fo  nearly  concerning  kingly 
“ dignity,  and  fo  fully  opening  the  hiftory  of  thofe  times,  that  I 
“ know  not  where  a man  fhail  read  the  like.”  Our  Author  has 

that  no  man  in  his  time  went  beyond  him;  but  above  all  he  is  to  be  re- 
membered for  his  Angular  knowledge  in  the  Britifh  language  and  anti- 
quities, for  his  eminent  encouragement  of  learning  and  learned  men,  and 
for  his  great  expence  and  indefatigable  induftry  in  collefting  together 
feveral  monuments  and  ancient  manufcripts  of  learning  and  antiquity. 
See  Wood,  I.  350. 

* March  20,  1655- 6 ; the  day  before  his  own  death. 

1 Born  at  Newport  in  the  Jfle  of  Wight ; admitted  fcholar  of  Corptfs 
Chrifti  College,  Sept.  23,  1608,  aged  about  16.  He  was  a great  traveller, 
and  well  verfed  in  moll  parts  of  learning  ; being  a good  Poet,  Clitic, 
Antiquary,  Divine,  and  ikilled  in  the  Greek,  Saxon,  and  Gothic  lan- 
guages. The  famous  Selden  was  much  beholden  to  his  afiiftance  when  he 
published  the  Marmora  Arundeliana,  acknowledging  him  in  the  Preface 
to  be  “ vir  multiiugae  ftudii  indefatigabilis  Sir  Robert  Cotton  alfo,  his 
great  patron,  and  his  fon  Sir  Thomas,  could  not  but  acknowledge  his  like 
induftry,  in  ordering,  difpofing,  and  fettling,  their  incomparable  Library. 
He  died  in  December,  1638.  Befides  feveral  works  printed  in  his  life- 
time, he  left  behind  feveral  MlT.  to  the  number  of  about  45,  which  were 
depofited  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  Amongft  the  latter,  are  ohfervations 
made  by  him  in  his  travels  through  Wales,  Scotland,  Shetland,  Green- 
land, See.  ; and,  “ Obfervations  made  on  the  Country,  with  the  Manners 
and  Cuftoms,  of  Ruffia,  or  Rufland,  an.  1619.”  See  mefe  particulars 
in  Wood,  I.  617.  • 
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given  ns  no  light  into  what  time  this  Book  appeared  in  ; but  all 
feem  probable  to  be  in  king  James  the  Firft’s. 

There  is  a Book  of  Mr.  Richard  Tracey’s,  who  flourifhed 
1550,  intituled,  “ A Preparation  to  the  Crofs,”  found  in  the  belly 
of  a Cod-fifh,  at  Cambridge  u. 

Rabbi  Abraham  Trebanes,  a Spanifh  Jew,  in  the  Bundle  of 
**  Myrrh,”  fays,  “ That,  after  five  thoufand  fix  hundred  years 
**  of  the  world  are  expired,  and  before  the  end  of  the  fix  hun- 
<£  dredth  year,  when  they  fay  the  world  fhall  end  — in  this  in- 
**  terim  of  four  hundred  years,  wherein  we  now  live,  fhall  be 
<£  the  fall  of  Rome,  which  they  call  Edom  typically ; and  then 
<£  Redemption  fhall  come  in  to  Lfrael.” 

Hackin  tells  us,  in  the  Firft  of  Genefis,  how  many  Alphabets 
there  are  in  the  Law,  viz.  one  thoufand  eight  hundred.  Of  an 
Edomite,  Obadiah,  who  became  a Profelyte,  and  then  was  fent  to 
prophefy  againft  Edom  ; of  whom  the  Rabbies  have  this  Pro- 
verb, “ The  Muftard-pot  bites  the  Muflard-pot-maker.”  This 
Hundred  and  Second  Epiflle  is  put  by  Ralph  Skinner  before  his 
tranilation  of  Rambanus  into  Englifh,  and  dedicated  to  Bifhop 
Ufher.  I.etter  103,  Claudius  Duret’s  Hiftory  of  the  Language 
of  the  Univerfe,  fits  a gentleman  with  difcourfe  of  every  nation. 
Letter  104,  Conradus  Graferus,  on  the  laffc  verfes  of  the  Eleventh 
Chapter  of  Daniel,  holds  tenets  contrary  to  Julius  and  Brough- 
ton. Letter  105,  Mr.  Skinner  fays,  that  lfrael  did  not  go  over 
the  Red  Sea  tranfverjlw,  for  he  went  into  and  out  of  the  Sea, 
keeping  the  fame  fide.  It  is  Abfon  Ezras’s  opinion.  “ We 
“ know,”  fays  he,  “ that  there  is  no  Red  Sea  between  Egypt 
££  and  the  Land  of  Ilrael ; neither  is  there  any  need  that  they 
<£  fhould  go  into  the  Red  Sea ; becaufe  it  was  not  the  way  to 
“ Canaan  ; only  God  commanded  them  fo  to  do,  to  the  end 
“ that  the  Egyptians  might  go  after  them,  and  be  drowned.” 
Now,  from  the  Wildernefs  of  Eth'am  lfrael  entered  the  Sea,  and 
into  the  Wildernefs  of  Etham  they  went  out  again. 

u Wood  tells  us,  this  book,  which  was  printed  in  8vo,  1540,  and  de- 
dicated to  lord  Cromwell,  was  found,  wrapped  up  in  canvafs,  in  the  belly 
©f  a cod,  and  brought  from  Lynn  to  Cambridge  Market,  to  be' fold,  ora. 
Midfummer  eve,  1626  : it  was  re-piinted  foon  after,  under  the  name  of 
John  Fryth. — See  an  account  of  Tracey  and  his  writings,  Athen.  1. 102. 

At 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  Eighth  Book  of  Ovid’s  Metamor- 
pliofis,  when  Minos  leaves  Scylia  behind  him  ; after  fhe,  for  love 
, of  him,  had  cut  off  her  father’s  purple,  there  is  as  much  occafion 
for  a good  Epiftle  to  be  written  from  her  to  Minos,  as  any  of 
the  fubjefts  which  Ovid  himfelf  had  chofen. 

“ Et  cum  Pirithoo  felix  concordia  Thefeus  w.” 

They  were  among  thofe  who  came  to  hunt  the  Boar,  which 
Diana  had  fent  to  punifh  Oeneus  ; and,  in  the  purfuit  x,  we  have 
the  care  which  Thefeus  fhe  wed  for  his  Friend  : 

“ Ibat  in  adverfum  proles  Ixionis  hoftem 
“ Pirithous,  valida  quatiens  venabula  dextra ; 

“ Cui  procul  iFgides,  O me  mihi  carior,  inquit, 

“ Pars  animae  confifle  meae  : licet  eminus  elle 
“ Fortibus  : Ancafeo  nocuit  temeraria  virtus. 

££  Dixit : et  aerata  torfit  grave  cufpide  cornum  : 

££  Quo  bene  librato  votique  potente  future, 

“ Obflitit  efeulea  frondofus  ab  arbore  ramus.” 

“ The  Blatant  Beall  Muzzled  ; or,  Refledlions  on* a late  Libel, 
“ intituled.  The  Secret  Hillory  of  King  Charles  the  Firft,  and 
<£  King  James  the  Second.”  There  is  nothing  good  in  it,  but  a 
large  Letter  of  Mr.  Sergeant’s ; in  which  he  difeovers  the  roguery' 
of  Rook  wood,  who  had  formerly  betrayed  the  King  to  Oliver, 
who  would  have  fuborned  him  with  ten  thoufand  pounds  from 
my  Lo'rd  Shaftefbury  ; and  would  have  forced  him  to  be  a 
difeovery  of  two  plots , that  he  never  fo  much  as  thought  a fy lia- 
ble of. 

The  Ninth  Book  of  Ovid’s  Metamorphofis  feems  to  me  to  be 
more  exadlly  written  throughout,  than  any  of  the  former ; and 
the  Tenth  Book  is  very  well,  efpecially  the  floryof  Orpheus. 

Speaking  of  Adonis,  he  fays, 

££  Laudaret  faciem  Livor  quoque  : qualia  namque 
££  Corpora  nudorum  tabula  pinguntur  Amorum, 
“Taliserat:  fed  ne  faciat  diferimina  cultus, 

<(  Aut  huic  adde  leves,  aut  illis  deme  pharetras.” 

££  The  Dove,  or  Paflages  of  Colmography,  by  Richard 
<£  Zouch,  Civilian,  of  New  College,  Oxon,  printed  at  Lon- 

w Metamorph.  lib.  viii,  30,3. 

* Ver.  403 — 4J0. 

e<  dos. 
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“don,  1613,”  Svo.  Zouch  is  a very  indifferent  Poet  f,  as  yo- 
may  j udge : 

“ Old  Winchefter,  the  ancient  feat  of  kings, 

“ For  virtue,  and  for  valour,  much  renown’d, 

“ So  fubjeft  unto  change  are  earthly  things, 

“ Inftead  of  diadems,  with  bays  is  crown’d. 

“ Where  worthy  Wickham’s  children  now  maintain 
“ The  fame  once  known  by  great  king  Arthur’s  train.’* 

“ The  Works  of  Mercy,  both  Corporal  and  Spiritual,  a Poem, 
“ bv  Richard  Crane.”  Very  dull. 

“ Cure  for  the  Itch  ; Characters,  Epigrams,  Epitaphs,  &c. 
“ by  H.  R.”  They  are  all  very  dull. 

Cartwright’s  z Poems  feem  to  me  very  indifferent.  The  firfl  is 
a panegyrick  on  the  famous  Beauty  of  King  Charles  the  Firft’s 
Court,  Lucy  3 countefs  of  Carlifle.  He  has  a Copy  of  dro.ling 
Verfes  upon  Mr.  Stoker’s  “ Art  of  Vaulting.” 


To  Lydia,  whom  men  obferved  to  make  too  much  of  him. 


“ You  fay  you  ought  howe’er  to  do 
“ The  fame  thing  ftill 5 I fay  fo  too. 


“ Let 


7 He  was,  however,  according  to  Wood,  “ an  exadt  Artift,  a fubtle 
“ Logician,  expert  Hiftorian,  and  for  the  knowledge  in,  and  pradlicc  of, 
“ the  Civil  Law,  the  chief  perfon  of  his  time.”  He  was  born  in  1590, 
chofen  king’s  profeffor  of  civil  law  in  j6co,  and  was  afterward  lord 
warden  of  the  cinque  ports,  and  judge  of  the  high  court  of  admiralty. 
He  died  March  1,  1660.  He  wrote  a great  many  treatifes,  principally  re- 
lating to  matters  in  his  own  profeffion.  See  a lift  of  them,  and  a further 
account  of  Dr.  Zouch,  Athen.  II.  2.55. 

7 William  Cartwright,  M.  A.  born  in  Sept.  1611,  had  the  higheft  re- 
putation of  any  man  of  his  time  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  for  poetry, 
oratory,  ana  philofophy.  His  “ Royal  Slave”  was  adted  before  the  kinj 
and  queen  by  his  fellow-ftudents  of  Chrift  Church  3 of  whom  the  moft 
applauded  was  Mr.  Bufby  (of  whom,  fee  vol.  III.  p.  291.).  He  was  fuc- 
centor  of  Sal  fbury,  junior  prodlor  and  metaphyfrcal  reader  to  the  univer-* 
frty  3 and  died  Dec.  23,1643.  There  are  extant  four  of  his  plays,  be- 
sides other  poems,  which  were  printed  together  in  1657,  accompanied  by 
above  50  copies  of  commendatory  verfes  by  the  wits  of  the  univerfity, 
a Daughter  of  Henry  Percy  earl  of  Northumberland,  and  wife  of  James 
Hay  earl  of  Carlifle.'  She  holds  the  next  place  to  Sachariffa  in  the  poems 
of  Waller,  and  appears  thereto  much  greater  advantage  than  Ihe  does  in 
• ' - ■ ■ ■ ■■  v - the 
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**  Let  tongues  be  free,  fay  what  they  will 
“ Say,  our  love’s  loud  ; but  let’s  love  dill, 

“ I hate  a fecret  ftifled  flame, 

“ Let  yours  and  mine  have  found  and  name  ; 

“ Whocenfures  what’s  ’twixt  us,  I fee, 

Condemns  not  you,  but  envies  me.”  Sitnza  Hi. 

He  has  a copy  of  verfes  on  Sir  Francis' Kynaflon’s  Tranflatiosi 
of  Troilus  and  Creffida  b. 

There  is  a Book  called  “ II  Putanifmo  di  Rorna  ; or  the  Vices 
u of  Rome.”  It  is  a very  filly,  filthy  thing,  and  ill  tranflated  by 

j.  D.  Efq. 

I think  it  very  odd,  in  “ The  Rape,  or  the  Innocent  Im- 
**  poflors  c,”  to  fee  an  Epiftle  dedicated  to  fo  great  a perlon  and 
excellent  a judge  as  my  lord  Dorfet,  without  a name  to  it. 

Criticifms  and  Remarks  in  Poetrv,  Vc.  as  might  tend  to  the 
Honour  of  the  Britifh  Name  and  Literature  d. 

To  collc-ft  fome  of  Spencer’s  ; particularly  an  Eclogue  of 
Colin,  very  well  turned  into  Latin  verfe.  Kynafton’s  Chaucer  e, 
a peculiar  piece  of  Poetry  ; Dean  Aldrich  { has  taken  pains  to 
give  us  Notes.  The  firft  Book  only  pubtifhed.  There  arc 
Englifti  Songs  turned  into  Latin  Rhimes.  See  Cooper’s  “ Sir 
“ Eglemore,”  in  Latin.  “ The  Macaronick,”  by  the  Queen’* 

the  portraits  of  Van  Dyck,  She  was  the  reputed  mtftrefis,  firft  of  St  raft  ora, 
and  then  of  Pym.  See  fome  curious  anecdotes  of  her  in  Granger. 

b Printed  at  Oxford,  in  4to,  1635,  and  ulhered  into  the  world  by  r$ 
copies  of  verfes  by  the  wits  of  Oxford.  Mr.  Kynafton  is  reprefented  av 
t(  more  addi&ed  to  the  fuperfkial  parts  of  Learning,  Poetry,  and  Oratory 
**  (wherein  he  excelled),  than  Logic  and  Philofophv.”  lie  was  knighted 
in  r6i3,  and  made  efquire  of  the  body  to  king  Chtrles  I.  He  was  the 
firft:  regent  of  the  college  called  “ The  Muleum  Minerva:,  an,  163  5 
and  was  quaintly  ftyled,|by  Sir  John  Borough,  tc  Palladii  Patri  masque 
“ virginis  Protomydes.”  He  publifhed  the  conftitutions  of  this  Mufeuta 
in  1-636,  410-3  and  died  in  1642.  See  Wood,  II,  20. 

c A Tragedy  a died  at  the  Theatre  Royal  1692.  It  was  the  praduStdp 
©f  Dr.  E-rady,  and  introduced  to  the  ftage  by  Shadwell. 

d To  encourage  a colleftion  of  this  kind,  our  Author  recommends 
ftrch  Obfervations  on  Books,  Manuscripts,  &c.  as  he  had  met  with. 

« The  abovementioned  tranllation  of  Troilus  and  Creffida, 
f See  the  Observations  at  the  end  - r - "T  III, 
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Men.  “ Polemo-Micluinia  S,”  by  . Dr.  Gibfon,  prefent  Biffiop  of 
London ; with  “ Chri  IPs  Kirk  on  the  Green,”  by  James  the 
Fourth  of  Scotland.  More  modern  Songs  turned  into  Latin  by 
Mr.  Cotchet  of  Derby  and  Mr.  Oughton  of  Doctors  Commons, 
well  worthy  collecting.  To  give  a Ipecimen  of  thofe  ftrong  lines 
in  Cleveland  : 

“ Had  Cain  been  Scot,  God  would  have  chang’d  his  doom  j 

“ Not  fent  him  wander,  but  confin’d  him  home.” 

Leland,  Bale,  and  Wood’s  Antiquities,  with  the  Catalogue  of 
Manufcripts  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  are  necelfary  to  be.  con- 
fulted.  Farnabyh  has  enriched  us  with  the  tranflation  of  feveral 
Greek  Epigrams  into  Latin : Alfop  ',  with  the  tranflation  of 
Fables,  from  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Arabick.  Several  good  copies 
of  Verfes  under  Pictures.  If  Ifcanus’s  books  can  be  got,  fee  for 
the  Remains  of  his  Antiochus  ; likewife  Mr.  Newey,  Dr.  Jan, 
Thynne,  Talbot,  Stepney.  There  is  a collection  of  Prophecies, 
I know  not  exaCtly  in  what  times.  See  Eltham’s  Verfes  againft 
Wickiiffe,  the  Libel  and  Satire  of  thofe  times.  Sir  Thomas 
More,  a great  Epigrammatiji . 

Vernon of  Chrift  Church  has  a Journey  in  Latin  verfe, 
Hobbes  has  written  a Chronology  in  verfe,  to  ilievv  the  difficulty 

of 

g Published  at  Oxford  in  4to,  1691.  The  title  is  <c  Polemo-Middinia, 
et  Carmen  Macaronicum,  Autore  Gulielmo  Drummundo,  Scoto-Britanno. 
*4  Aecidet  Jacobi  id  nominis  Quinti  Regis  Scotorum  Cantilena  Ruftica, 
“ vtilgo  inferipta  Chrtji's  Kirk  on  tbe  Green.  Recenfuit,  Notifque  illuf- 
*4  travit,  E.  G.” 

h.  Thomas  Farnaby  was  born  about  1575,  and  died  June  12,  1647. 
He  was  the  chief  Grammarian,  Rhetorician,  Poet,  Latinift,  and  Grecian 
©f  his  time}  and  his  School  was  fo  much  frequented,  that  more  Church- 
men and  Statefmen  iiTued  thence  than  from  any  fchool  taught  by  one 
man  in  England.  Many  writers  have  fpoken  with  great  approbation  of 
fah  labours.  Mr.  Bayle,  in  particular,  fays,  that  “ his  notes  upon  molt 
««  of  the  ancient  Latin  poets  have  been  of  very  great  ufe  to  young  begin- 
“nets,  being  ihort,  learned,  and  defigned  chiefly  to  clear  up  the  text.” 
See  a lift  of  them,  in  Wood,  II.  104. 

i Very  flightingly  mentioned  by  Dr.  Bentley,  tinder  the  name  of  “ a late 
« editor  of  the  Asfopean  Fables,”  Pref.  to  his  Dilierration,  p.  xliii. 

k Author  of  “ Oxonium,  Poema,  1667,”  4W.  He  was  born  about 
16375  zn^>  being  poffeffed  of  an  infatiable  defire  of  travelling,  vifited 
many  parts  of  the  world.  His  remarks  in  paffing  through  Iftria,  Dal- 
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of  fuch  writing.  Our  Grammar  of  Lily,  and  Robinfon’s  “ Quse 
•“  Genus,”  have  a fpirk  of  Poetry.  Dr.  Bufby’s  “ Sume,  Puer,” 
fhews  all  that  he  has  run  through  in  verfe.  I had  once  a Book 
of  one  Willis,  I think  a Winchefter  Scholar  ; he  has  all  forts 
of  verfes ; as  Anagrams,  &c.  in  Hieroglyphicks,  and  a Chro- 
nology of  the  Bifiiops  of  Winchefter. 

All  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Verfes  upon  the  Deaths,  Births, 
and  Marriages,  of  Princes  and  great  men  : I believe  there  arc 
many  good  ones  upon  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  when  they  began  to 
be  in  fafliion.  There  is  a book  of  Pidtures,  called  “ Hiero- 
logia,-”  and  I think  one  Sparks  made  an  excellent  Copy  of  Verfes 
about  a Sparrow.  I have  heard  of  excellent  Lent  Verfes  of. 
Throckmorton’s,  and  feveral  others.  Mr.  Whitfield  of  Chrift 
Church  has  Verfes  of  his  own  ; and  Mr.  Atterbury  did  intend 
to  publifh  fome  Poems  of  Corbet,  Owen,  and  his  Brother,  among 
various  others  : To  give  an  account  of  them,  and  feveral  extem- 
pore Verfes  made  at  Weflminfter,  Merchant  Taylors,  Eaton, 
and  Winchefter,  when  Dr.  Altham,  Dr.  Ilham,  and  Dr.  W all, 
were  Cenfors. 

Filher1  calls  himfelf  Pifcator.  He  was  a famous  Latin  Poet; 
and  wrote  Verfes  upon  Oliver,  by  way  of  panegyrick.  He  feenas 
to  imitate  Claudian  in  his  ftyle,  as  I remember. 

It  would  be  of  great  ufe  and  honour  to  our  country,  to  tranf- 
late  fome  of  our  Engliih  Poets  into  Latin,  to  Ihew  Foreigners, 
that  do  not  underftand  our  language,  what  the  fpirit  of  our  Poets 
is.  “ Abfalom  and  Achitophel”  as  a fpecimen,  and  Cowley’s 
“ Davideis,”  beftdes  many  others ; and,  I think,  one  of  Coward’s  m. 

matia,  Greece,  and  the  Archipelago,  to  Smyrna,  are  printed  in  Phil. 
Tranf.  N°  124.  He  was  cruelly  murdered,  by  fome  Arabs,  in  Perfta, 
about  1677- 

» Payne  Filher,  or  Paganus  Pifcator  as  he  called  himfelf,  was  horn  in 
1616,  and  died  April  2,  1693.  He  wrote  and  pubiifhed  a prodigious 
number  of  books,  as  may  be  feen  In  Wood,  II.  899  $ where  i*  a vary  fa-- 
tisfaftory  account  of  him. 

m Dr.  William  Coward,  born  in  1656,  after  fome  years  practice  at 
Northampton,  fettled  at  London  as  a phyilcian  in  1693.  He  tranflatea 
“ Abfalom  and  Achitophel”  into  Latin  verfe  in  1682  ; and  was  [cbeclcd 
for  it  in  his  College  (Hart  Hall).  The  fame  poem  was  afterwards  tranf- 
iated  by  Attsrbury  and  Hickman  with  better  fuccefs. 

Dr, 
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Dr.  Lockey’s  Epitaph  Infcriptions  on  Marble  in  Oxford.  The 
two  Brothers  in  Maudlin  College.  A pretry  Epigram  upon  the 
two  Reynolds,  who  converted  one  another.  Whether  there  are 
not  fome  Latin  Poems  in  Hackluit  ? What  Tranfiations  have  we 
of  ours,  of  Greek  and  Latin  ? modern  Languages  into  Latin  ? 
and  EngTilh  into  Latin?  Whether  Gower  had  not  Latin  Verfes  ? 
Sure,  there  are  very  good  Verfes  upon  Trinity  Sunday  at  Cam- 
bridge. Quaere,  Talbot,  for  fome  of  them  ? They  have  jocofe 
Verfes,  called  Corrections,.  I believe  Wilmot  has  fome  good 
ones. 

Enquire  for  Leland’s  “ Cygnea  Cantia.”  Leland  fays,  “ Henr. 
“ Huntingdon  Alfredum  Regem  a fordtudine  illuftri  carmine 
14  collaudat.”  If  the  Poem  is  not  loft,  you  will  find  it  in  the 
Life  of  Alfred,  printed  at  Oxford.  See  what  Poets  among  the 
Saxons  ? 

What  Epigrams  of  the  Englilh  Vates  approved  of?  what 
Poems  or  Epigrams  in  SeleCl  Collections?  Vavafor  fays,  “ Plu- 
u tarcho  Autore,  Poeta  melior  ante  Ciceronem,  quam  Cicero 
t(  ipfe  by  which  means,  the  ancient  Poets  of  our  own  nation 
may  he  defended  ; for  Cicero,  though  none  of  the  beft,  was  none 
of  the  world.  Leland’s  Hendecafyllables  run  very  eafv.  See 
Plumtrec’s  Epigrams,  and  the  Batrachomyomachia,  1626.  The 
laid  very  pretty. 

Dr.  Pococke,  in  one  of  his  Books  of  Verfes,  has  turned  his 
own  Arabick  Verfes  into  very  good  Latin.  See  if  no  Latin 
Verfes  remain  of  Ephraim  Ploward.  Duport’s  Poems  in  Greek 
excellent.  See  all  the  Greek  Poets.  Milton  has  fome.  Dr. 
Ratcliffe,  the  Canon  of  Clirift  Church,  has  a very  good  Copy  of 
Vex  fes.  Duport’s.  Latin  Verfes.  One  of  Bilhop  Fell’s  n,  when 
lie  was  old,  have  a great  deal  of  fpirit  in  them.  Look  if  Ver- 
ftegan  does  not  give  us  an  account  of  the  Poets  of  Antiquity  ; 
and  what  there  is  any  where  laid  of  the  Druids. 

Wake’s  “ Rex  Platonicus,”  upon  King  James’s  coming  to 
Oxford,  1605.  There  is  an  account  of  all  the  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge Entertainments  in  Verfe,  upon  the  coming  of  great  per- 
fons ; which  will  make  a pretty  hiftory.  Alexander  Rofs’s 
“ Virgilius  Evangelizans,”  and  what  other  Canto’s  we  may  hav 

n Dr.  John  Fell  was  bom  June  23,  1625  j was  advanced  to  the  fee  *f 
Oxford  in  1665-65  and  died  July  io,  y6S6. 
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of  that  nature.  Aufonius  feems  the  parent  of  that  fort  of 
Poetry. 

To  read  Voffius  of  Hiftorians  and  Poets.  The  Bifhop  of 
Litchfield’s  Technical  Verfes  for  Chronology;  a ftupendous 
Work,  comprehending  that  learning  through  many  ages  fti  Ihort, 
that  nothing  can  be  a greater  inftance,  “ memoriam  in  artent 
“ pofle  redigi.”  In  the  beginning,  the  Britons  were  fatisfied  to 
be  the  fubjeft  of  Poetry.  See  what  the  Poets  from  time  to  time 
have  faid  of  the  Britons ; Flavia,  Martial,  Scteva  : and  what 
Saints  Lives  the  Monks  defcribed  in  Verfe. 

Leland  has  written  of  King  Arthur.  Merlin’s  Prophefles. 
Thalieffin,  a Welfh  Poet,  of  Welfh  Poetry.  If  one  Price  has 
not  written  a Defence  of  King  Arthur  ? Alford,  in  four  volumes 
of  Annals  of  the  Church  of  England.  Mr.  Jones  of  Sunning- 
well  has  a great  many  of  Biihop  Fell’s  papers.  I remember  Dr. 
Smallridge  0 had  a very  good  copy  about  Regulus,  whofe  eye- 
lids were  cut  off. 

Verfes  on  King  Charles’s  Refloration  ; wherein  Dr.  Bathurft  ? 
feems  to  lead  them  on  with  the  true  fpirit  of  Poetry.  One 
Nicholas  Car  has  an  Oration  on  the  Paucity  of  Englifh  Writers* 
lpoken  at  Cambridge,  and  printed  at  London,  1576.  It  is  very 
fcarce  to  be  met  with  ; as  is  alfo  Waraeus,  for  Irifh  Poets.  I do 
not  remember  to  have  feen  ever  a Latin  Poem  of  Mr.  Dryden’s, 
Drayton,  Cartwright’s,  Sir  John  Suckling,  Marvel’s,  Otway’s, 
or  Sir  Philip  Sidney’s.  I think  Oldham  has  none. 

I have  heard,  that  either  Archbifhop  Laud,  or  Sir  John  Ro- 
binfon,  left  a hundred  pounds  to  any  that  would  tranllate  Laud 
againft  Filher  into  Latin. 

Whether  there  are  not  good  Burlefque  Latin  Verfes  in  fome 
of  the  Terrae-filius’s  Speeches,  and  a Greek  Macaronic  Poem  of 
Cobb’s  called  Bsy.y.ov  ? The  Dean  (Dr.  Aldrich)  has  told  me  of 
one  made  upon  “ Meat  on  a DreiTer,”  as  I remember. 

^ Whether  Jonas  the  Prophet  is  not  put  into  Greek  Verfe,  and 
other  Parts  of  the  Bible,  befides  what  is  done  by  Duport  ? There 

• See  vol.  II.  p.  217. 

P Dr.  Ralph  Bathurft,  prefident  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and  vice 
chancellor  of  that  univerfity,  was  born  in  1620;  and  died  June  14,  1704. 
In  him  were  united  the  orator  and  the  poet,  the  philofopher  and  the 
divine,  He  poflefled  an  inexhauftible  fund  of  wit,  and  was  the  facetious 
companion  at  80  year?  of  age.  His  Life  was  publifhed  by  Mr.  Warton, 
in  1761,  8vo. 
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is  a very  good  Greek  Anacreontick  upon  General  Monk ; but, 

I believe,  done  by  a Foreigner,  however  not  an  Englifhman ; 
therefore  we  are  the  more  beholden  to  him.  Thomas  Linacxx  % 
an  eminent  Englilh  Phyfician,  has  not  only  taught,  but  written 
correttly  in  verfe  r for  the  common  Latin  Grammar  and  Verfes 
therein  are  affigned  to-  him. 

The  Common  Law  has  itsPoetry,  as  we  find  in  the  Irdtruftions 
before  Coke;  and  I believe  the  Memorial  Verfes. 

We  ought  to  make  Colleffions  of  what  Rnglilhmen  have  been 
famous  beyond  Seas,  for  their  Poetry,  in  the  Colleges  of  the 
Jefuits,  Benedi&ines,  and  other  Seminaries  abroad,  that  nothing 
' may  be  wanting  for  the  glory  of  the  Britifh  Nation.  To  know 
what  Poetry  we  have  from  our  Colonies  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft 
Indies.  See  the  Epitaph  of  the  Britifh  Prince,  in  Herbert's  Tra- 
vels ; Hackluit,  p.  507,  508.  Where  are  Columbus’s  Verfes  to 
Henry  the  Seventh,  and  the  Poetry  of  that  time  ? I know  of  no- 
Latin  Verfes  fent  us  from  thofe  parts  ; but  we  had  feveral  Gen- 
tlemen of  the  Weft  Indies  that  have  fpoken  in  the  Theatre  ; as 
I remember  a Gentleman  of  Wad  ham  College,  Hanrner,  I think, 
or  feme  fuch  name,  who  fpoke  in  the  Theatre  about  Barbadoes ; 
but,  injiar  omnium,  Colonel  Codridgton  ought  to  be  mentioned, 
Co  his.  honour  and  that  of  the-  Plantations,  as  one  that  excelled 
both  in  Poetry  and  Oratory. 

No  doubt  but  there  are  many  remains  of  Poetry  left  by  our 
Countrymen  behind  them,  in  the  Holy  Land,  in  Cyprus,  Malta* 
and  wherever  our  Knights  travelled  ; in  Italy,  France,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Flanders,  Germany,  &c. 

Some  obfervations  of  the  Life  of  Cardinal  Pole,  printed  1686. 
See  his  Life  written  by  feveral  hands.  I am  miftaken  if  he  was 
not  a Poet,  or  if  I have  not  feen  feveral  Verfes  upon  him. 
Verfes  addreffed  to  Engliihmcn  : for  it  is  equal  glory  to  be  the 
fubjeft,  as  the  Author,  There  is  a pretty  Song  of  the  Laplanders 

q Born  about  1460,  and  chofcii  fellow  of  All  Souls  College  in  1684. 
He  compleated  his  education  at  Florence,  under  the  patronage  of  Lorenzo 
de  Medicis  ; and  on  his  return  was  appointed  preceptor  to  prince  Arthur, 
fon  to  Henry  VII.  He  was  afterward  phyfician  to  that  king,  to  Henry 
Vlli,  and  to  the  princefs  Mary  ; was  the  firll  president  of  the  college  'of 
phyficians  ; and  died  Oft.  20,  1534.  See  many  curious  particulars  of 
him  in  Dr.  Freind’e**  Hiilory  of  Pbyfic.fr”  and  in  Dr.  Jortin’s  0 Life  of 
“ ErafmtK," 
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in  Scheffer.  Sir  John  Harrington  has  Four  Books  of  Epigrams  j 
but  I fuppofe  all  Englifh. 

“ — Vendit  Laplandia  Ventos: 

“ Oh  ! utinam  poffis  vendere,  Roma,  tuos  \n 

I think  Arnold’s  Verfes  upon  Otho,  at  a Weftminfter  Election, 
to  fpeak  modeftly,  a fign  at  leaft  that  he  had  ftudied  Martial 
and  the  force  of  Epigram  to  a good  purpofe.  I think  we 
have  a good  colle&ion  of  iuch  fort  of  Poems  in  Chrift- 
Church  Library.  What  a whimfical  Book  is  Andrea;  Guarrel’s 
“ Bellum  Grammaticale and  that  of  Wafe,  “ De  Legibus  et 
“ Licentia  Veterum  Poetarum,”  of  antient  Poetical  Licence  ■ and 
Voffius  “ De  viribus  Rythmse,”  of  the  force  of  Rhvme  ; printed 
at  the  Theatre  ! 

I fee  no  reafon  why  it  is  improper  to  mention  fuch  trifles  as 
thefe  to  Poetry,  and  the  true  underftanding  of  the  nature  and 
movement  of  it.  Momenta,  a word  that  Dr.  Bulby  ufes  in  his 
Logick  for  Movimenta.  Whether  there  are  no  Memorial  Verfes 
in  his  Logick ; I am  fure  there  are  feveral  in  the  Dean’s  (Dr. 
Aldrich),  and  in  Crackenthorpe.  It  were  to  be  wifhed  that 
the  Memorial  Verfes,  in  all  Sciences,  were  collected  together* 
and  printed  : I am  fure  it  would  be  of  more  ufe  than  a large 
Folio  compofed  of  fuch  Authors  as  have  written  upon  Paradoxes 
or  ridiculous  fubje&s  ; fuch  are  filly ; as  one  that  I have  feen  in 
Lord  Clarendon’s  Library,  but  have  forgot  the  name,  and  whe- 
ther there  were  any  Englifhmen  among  them.  Mr.  Wells,  if 
I miftake  not,  was  about  putting  forth  Leland  and  Mr.  Har- 
rington ; it  would  be  a prodigious  help,  and  indeed,  in  a manner* 
the  perfection  of  the  Work  to  that  time. 

If  the  Author  of  Hudibras  has  left  any  Latin  behind  him,  it 
would  be  the  belt  in  that  kind  : his  thoughts  are  fo  juft,  his 
images  fo  lively,  fuch  a deep  infight  into  the  nature  of  mankind 
and  the  humour  of  thole  times,  that  no  true  hiftory  could  be 
written  without  ftudying  that  Author. 

It  is  pity  that  the  fineft  of  our  Englifh  Poets,  efpecially  the 
divine  Shakefpeare,  had  not  communicated  their  beauties  to  the 
world  fo  as  to  be  underftood  in  Latin,  whereby  Foreigners  have 
fuftained  fo  great  a lofs  to  this  day  ; when  all  of  them  were  in-  x 
excufable,  but  the  moft  inimitable  Shakefpeare.  I am  fo  far 
from  being  envious,  and  defirous  to  keep  thole  treafures  to  our- 
felves,  that  I could  wifh  all  our  moft  excellent  Poets  tranflated 
into  Latin,  that  are  not  fo  already.  We  owe  much  to  Leland’s 
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fearch  for  England’s  antiquities  : he  flood  in  the  midft  of  learn- 
ing and  definition. 

There  are  Panegyric  Verfes  upon  Tom  Coryat’s  Crudities. 
All  the  Wits  of  the  time  wrote  upon  it ; fo  notice  mull  be.  taken. 
There  is  a Poem  in  the  Dean’s  fludy,  with  Verfes  before  it  of  the 
like  nature,  called  joannides,  or  Inch  name,  by  a Batchelor  of 
Arts  of  New  Inn  Hall,  Oxon.  To  Ihew  that  there  is  fcarce  any 
thing  that  the  Englifh  genius  has  left  unattempted,  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  did  endeavour  to  bring  Englifh  words  under  molt  part  of 
the  ancient  mcafures  of  the  Latin  ; as  Hexameters,  Pentameters, 
&.c.  It  is  a long  time  fines  I law  them.  To  pick  out  the  beft. 

I remember  there  is  a Book  of  Englifh.  Epithets,  printed  by- 
Browne,  where  there  is  Addifon’s  Preface  before  it ; in  which 
he  fpeaks  of  a copy  of  Verfes  made  to  Ben  Jonfon, 

“ Benjamin,  immortal  Jonfon  ! mofl  highly  renowned.’3 
Where  are  thefe  two  lines,  or  did  I make  them  ? 

“ Credula  res  amor  ell,  caufas  fibi  fingit  inertes, 

Si  Qua-s  credit  fallaxque  fua  bene  fallitur  arte.”' 

I think  there  is  a Latin  Epitaph  upon  the  Archbilhop  of  St. 
Andrew’s,  that  was  murdered.  Sir  Henry  Savile,  in  his  Edition 
of  the  Englifh  Kiflorians,  commends  William  of  Malmefbury 
extremely.  Carcafs,  as  well  as  Nat  Lee,  though  mad,  and  in 
Bedlam,  has  written  fome  good  Latin  Verfes.  Phil.  Dwight 
told  me  of  a Book  of  Love  Verfes  that  George  Pope  admires. 
Dwight  has  written  Veries  upon  Mrs.  Killigrew. 

Doftor  Plot  tells  us  of  one  Dudley1-,  that  went  to  Florence, 
and  was  there  made  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Earf  of  Warwick 
and  Leiceller,  by  the  Pope,  or  fomebody  elfe.  He  was  a great 
Engineer ; and  his  family  remain  there  in  wealth  and  honour. 
See  if  his  Book  is  not  in  the  Public  Library,  and  if  any  verfes 
before  it.  Florio  has  written  concerning  Jane  Grey.  Lapinius, 
**  Inflitutiones  Linguae  Plorentinae,”  fays,  PauTus  Rofcius,  Eqties 
Hierofolymitanus,  has  made  Italian  Heroic  Verfes  ; which  mull 
be  much  eafier,  ahd  run  in  better  numbers,  than  Englifh. 

St  a,  pes  ; ft  a peto,  pes  ; peto,  pes,  ft  a ■ ft  a,  peto,  mi  pes  : 

“ Stand,  foot  • hand,  pr’ythee,  foot;  pry  thee,  foot,  fland; 
“ fland,  pry  thee,  my  foot 

faid  to  be  made  by  Wale.  His  Senafius  is  of  great  ufe  to 
Latin’-  Verfe  ; I wifh  more  of  it  were  printed,  as  he  promifed. 
r See  Mr,  Walpole’s  Catalogue  of  Noble  Authors,  vob  I L 
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Elizabeths- Joanna  Wefhvood,  an  Englishwoman,  printed 
Poems  at  Prague,  in  King  James  the  Firft’s  time  : Site  com- 
plains of  misfortunes.  Scaliger  writes  to  her.  She  has  a great 
love  for  her  native  country.  . 

Camden’s  Britannia.  A Marriage  of  Thame  and  Ills.  The 
Preface  fuppofes  it  written  by  him,  as  I do  ; the  Tranflation  by 
Air.  Kennet ; very  well.  Henry  Huntingdon  has  good  Verfes 
about  the  Thames,  or  London,  I cannot  tell  which.  . I find  that 
Camden  does  not  approve  of  Alexander  Newchamp.  Round 
Great  Tom  of  Weftminfter  were  thefe  Verfes  : 

“ Tertius  aptavit  me  Rex  Edvardusque  vocavit, 

“ Edvardi  decor  eft  Sanfti  fignentur  ut  horar.” 

How  Sir  Philip  Sidney  .and  others  have  imitated  numbers  of 
,tlre  Latin  and  Greek  Verfes  in  the  Eng.lifh  tongue.  Before 
Barton's  Pfalms  are  a dull  copy  of  Verfes,  in  Latin,  with  forty 
Prelbyterian  Parfons  names  to  it. 

Air.  Afhmole’s  Prolegomena  to  his  “ Theatrum  Cbemicum,” 
now  extant  in  Latin  Verfe  ; publiflied  by  Hermannus,  but  very 
imperfectly.  The  fecond  of  the  firft  Chriftian  Philofopher,  who, 
travelling  abroad,  and  returning  hither  in  the  reign  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  tranfplanted  die  Chemical  Mufe.  It  is  called 
<£  The  Garland  ; oh  Coronam  Plermeticam  et  Poeticam.” 

Anno  735,  Aldbelm,  bifhop  of  Sherborn,  taken  out  of  Win- 
chefter,  the  firft  Englifhman  who  made  Latin  Verfes: 

“ Primus  ego  in  Patriam  mecum  modo  vita  fuperfit, 

“ Aonio  rediens  deducam  vertice  Muias.” 

I have  found  it  fomewhere  among  my  Books,  that  Sir  Thomas' 
Alore  had  three  daughters  £,  all  fcholars  ; I think  I have  feen 
fome  of  their  Poetry  : one  of  them  has  drawn  his  Picture,  which 
is  in  the  Public  Library. 

Plackluyt,  in  his  pieces,  fpeaks  greatly  of  Sir  John  Alandevil  5, 
for  a traveller  ; and  places  him  in  the  Eaft  : yve  had  then  little 
intercourfe  with  Africa,  or  the  Abyffines.  Queen  Elizabeth,  in 
her  embally  to  Alorocco,  fpeaking  to  the  emperor  of  the  king 
of  Spain,  fays,  “ I neither  like  of  him  nor  his  Religion ; for  he 
“ is  fo  governed  by  the  Inquifition,  that  he  can  do  no  nothing 
i£  of  himfelf.” 

* See  London  Magazine,  1745,  pag.  30. 

1 Of  whom, fee  vol.  il.  p.  62. 
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Heretofore  Gentlemen  applied  to  the  War,  leaving  Learning 
and  Trade  to  the  meaner  fort ; and  now  they  leave  Trade,  to  turn 
Gentlemen.  Where  fliall  we  find  rich  Citizens  daughters  for 
our  decayed  young  Noblemen  to  match  with  ? Sir  Thomas 
Grefham,  in  his  Memoirs,  mentions  Letters  written  by  him  to 
the  emperor  of  Morocco.  Says  Hackluyt,  “ Was  not  the 
“ Founder  of  the  Charter-houfe  a merchant  ?”  What  Lives  of 
Merchants  and  Citizens  of  eminence  have  been  written  ? It  is  a 
pity  if  none  or  few  are  found.  Whether  there  is  not  a Life 
written  of  my  great  grandfather  La  Motte  ? He  was  a Merchant: 
of  note. 

There  is  fuch  an  air  of  piety  runs  throughout  all  Hackjuyt’s 
Difcoveries,  that  makes  it  feem  as  if  that  alone  made  them  fuc- 
cefsful.  What  fignified  all  the  Buccaneers  projperity  without 
•virtue  ? to  what  authority  did  all  their  wars  and  conquefts  bring 
them,  but  to  make  one  another  rich  and  vicious  ? 

Records  concerning  our  Englifb  Trade  and  Privileges  in  Por- 
tugal, highly  neceflary  to  be  known  to  our  Merchants.  Mr. 
Altham  tells  us,  from  Stow’s  Survey  of  London,  that  Grefham. 
College  was  defigned  for  an  univerfal  correfpondence  of  trade 
and  Commerce  ; undoubtedly  not  of  cockle-Jhells  and  butterflies  : 
for  we  are  abfolute  ftrangers  at  this  titne  to  the  Portugal  Trade 
In  Brafil,  on  the  Coaft  of  Africa,  and  elfewhere  ; where  they 
have  vaft  dominions  and  powerful  princes,  either  tributary  to 
them,  or  abfolutely  under  their  fubjeblion. 

Men  may  differ  in  conftrubtions ; but  to  do  it  in  Grammar, 
by  refilling  of  rules  and  fignification  of  words,  is  intolerable.  I 
could  not  maintain  fuch  things,  whatever  others  may  dp. 

We  learn  more  from  Solon’s  Letters  than  from  his  Life : 
Quaere,  whether  in  Plutarch  or  Laertius?  Pififlratus’s  Letters, 
and  the  Cabala,  very  ufeful  pieces  of  Hiftqry.  Thefe  Letters 
agreeable  to  wife  Commonwealths.  A Letter  of  Caefar  Borgia. 
Quaere,  whether  forged  ? But  fuppofmg  fuch  a Manufcript  found  ; 
I fhould  look  for  the  Jpirit  of  the  Author,  and  a proper  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  ffate  of  Italy  at  that  time ; with  the  feveral  intrigues 
of  t’nofe  courts  ; and  not  be  concerned,  if  fome  words  were  not  to 
be  found,  in  the  Dictionary  fet  forth  by  the  Academy  of  Flornce  : 
“for,  as  we  fee  die  abufe,  fo  we  fee  the  admirable  ufe  of  Criticifm 
when  in  the  hands  of  a Gentleman  : there,  Grammar  fhevvs  itfelf 
in  decency y without  affectation.  Grammar  is  not  to  be  neglc&ed  ; 

for. 
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for,  as  it  is  a folly  for  a man  who  knows  good  language  to  be 
proud  of  formal  fet  expreffions  ; fo  it  is  no  commendation  for  a 
man  of  quality,  though  the  fenfe  fhould  be  good,  not  to  be  able 
to  fpell  or  write  good  Englifh. 

Dr.  Bentley’s  Sancho.  He  fays,  That  fomebody  had  been  a 
little  upon  aTroTo/x.©  with  fomebody,  who  had  interfperfed  nip- 
ping farcafms , and  by  mendic aments  had  cured  his  pen  of  a 
diarrhoea.  Blefs  me  ! thought  I,  when  the  Grand  Jury  were 
prefenting  of  Books,  how  came  this  to  efcape  a prefentation  ; for 
confounding,  as  far  as  this  perfon  can,  the  mother  tongue  of  his 
country,  and  uiing  the  black  art,  by  way  of  phyfick,  to  apply 
the  «wotq/x©  and  nipping  farcafms  to  cure  his  pen  of  a diarrhcea% 
meaning  and  intending  thereby  to  mend  pens,  by  fuch  diabolical 
ways,  inflead  of  penknives , to  the  ruin  of  the  ancient  corporation 
of  Cutlers? 

How  is  it  pofllble  for  any  Juryman  to  know  that  this  is  not 
conjuring?  Perhaps  the  Author,  in  his  defence,  would  fay,  it  is 
Greek  ; but  what  Foreman  of  the  Jury  would  not  inftantly  re- 
ply, “ That  then  it  is  Heathen  Greek;  and,  if  he  would  make 
“ ufe  of  Greek  in  England,  lie  Uiould  ufe  fuch  as  is  authentic ; 
**  to  wit, 

u Shouldra  Mutton,  a Capon,  Half  a Goofe,  and  Pally 
“ Venifon  ; 

and  then  there  might  have  been  fome  fenfe  in  his  Greek.”  I 
could  fooner  have  thought  them  forged  in  the  latter  times, 
when  the  Guelphs  and  Gibbelines,  and  the  little  commonwealths 
tip  and  down  Italy,  bore  fway  in  the  world. 

Ih  Procopius’s  Hiftory  of  the  Wars  of  Juftinian,  Agathias  and 
Epiphanenfis,  two  learned  Writers  about  the  fame  time  with 
Procopius.  Procopius  was  made  a Senator;  and  about  the  25th 
of  Juftinian,  he  arrived  at  the  higheft  Dignity  that  can  befal  a 
Senator,  to  be  made  Prtsfedl  of  the  City,  an  Office  like  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  ; about  the  fame  time  he  finilhed  his  Ance- 
dotes.  The  Emperor  enjoined  him  to  write  a Book  r$v 
tuv,  of  the  Buildings  erefted  by  tlie  Emperor  Juftinian. 

In  Procopius’s  Hiftory,  Rome  is  fcveral  times  loll  and  re- 
covered. Arcadius,  about  to  die,  and  leave  his  fon  Theodofius 
an  infant,  leaves  by  his  teftament  Ifdegardes  king  of  Perfia  his 
protector  ; who,  renowned  for  his  noblenefs  of  foul,  lhewed  it: 
pro  re  than  ever,  by  keeping  peace  with  the  Romans,  and  pre- 
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ferving  the  empire  to  Theodofius,  A.  D.  398.  Among  the 
Eptfiatites,  the  rich  men  have  each  twenty  or  more  companions, 
to  be  their  perpetual  comrades,  and  to  partake  in  a community 
of  their  good.  When  any  principals  die,  the  retainers  ufe  to  be 
put  into  the  fame  grave  with  them.  The  Perfians  ufed  not  to 
follow  the  chafe  upon  full  fpeed,  though  their  enemy  ran  away. 
Their  king  Cabades  commanded  that  one  of  their  women  fhouid 
be  common.  They  had  a place,  called  “ the  Tower  of  Obfi« 

vion  where  if  a man  were  imprifoned,  it  was  not  lawful  to 
mention  him,  and  once  to  name  him  was  death  3 fo  great  a pu- 
nilhment  they  thought  it  was  to  be  eternally  forgotten.  Let  our 
Dotards  on  Annihilation  reflect  on  this ! 

A pretty  ftory,  fomewhere,  about  a Dog-fifh  in  love  with  a 
Pearl.  Of  the  ftory  of  Arfacesj  who,  being  in  the  Tower  of 
Oblivion,  and  having  fpent  the  merrieft  day  that  he  ever  had 
with  the  perfon  he  loved  moft,  would  return  no  more  to  the  mi- 
feries  of  this  life,  but  ftabbed  himfelf  with  a knife,  taken  up  no 
doubt  for  that  very  purpofe  at  the  Feaft. 

In  527,  Juftinian  was  declared  Emperor  on  Goqd-Friday.  In 
the  feeond  year,  he  made  Bellifarius  his  general  in  the  Eaft. 

Procopius’s  fecret  Hiftory  of  the  Court  of  the  emperor  Jufti- 
nian. He  therein  makes  Bellifarius  a ftupid  cuckold,  and  his 
wife  Antonina  the  moft  profligate  woman  in  the  world  ; to  lie 
with  her  adopted  fon  Theodofius ; to  continue  her  intrigues  by 
murders,  fupported  by  her  intereft  in  the  emprefs  Theodora. 

In  the  reign  of  Leo,  Juftin  and  two  other  brothers  came 
from  Illyrium,  were  made  of  the  emperor’s  guards,  being  proper 
perfonable  men.  The  emperor  Anaftafius  preferred  him  to  be 
captain  of  the  guards,  who  after  chofe  him  to  be  emperor.  He 
was  old,  could  neither  write  nor  read  ; was  not  capable  of  doing 
his  fubjedts  either  good  or  harm;  was  fottifh,  ftupid,  and  very 
brutifh.  Juftinian  was  his  filter’s  fon,  whefe  ftature  was  neither 
too  great  nor  too  little  : wrell-proportioned,  rather  inclining  to  be 
fat ; his  face  round  and  comely,  his  complexion  frefli,  very  like 
Domitian  : he  was  crafty,  yet  eafy  to  be  deceived  ; fo  that  lie 
might  be  faid  to  be  cunning  and  weak  both  together  j inconftant 
to  his  friends,  and  inexorable  to  his  enemies  ; eafily  perfuaded 
yvhen  any  evil  was  to  be  advifed,  but  unmoveable  to  any  action 
that  was  good. 
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Theodora  was  bred  up  on  the  Stage,  a Courtezan,  notorious 
before  the  emperor,  he  having  firft  taken  her  for  a miftrefs.  He 
deferibes  her  to  be  very  handfome.  Both  their  characters  arc  to 
conftft  of  love,  loofenefs,  and  cruelty  ; which  he  repeats  with  tauto- 
logy. I do  not  believe  it  to  be  Procopius’s,  but  rather  forne 
Arian’s  : however,  it  is  no  fuch  extraordinary  libel  as  to  be  twice 
read  over;  for  it  is  written  with  no  art,  but  plain  matter  of  faff  ; 
which,  if  true,  is  downright  railing.  Procopius  was  an  Heathen, 
or  at  leaft  it  is  dubious  what  he  was. 

Proclus,  famous  in  the  reign  of  Anaftafius,  when  Vitafian  came 
with  his  fleet  againft  Conftantinople.  He  hung  up  brazen  plates 
againft  the  fun,  and  fo  burnt  them  that  they  could  not  approach 
the  place. 

Rivius  fays,  that  it  is  his  opinion,  from  his  ferious  confideratioa 
of  Authors,  that  Bellifarius  never  fell  into  difgrace;  that,  by  his 
rival’s,  means,  he  might  not  have  the  favour  of  being  mentioned 
as  he  deferved,  but  never  went  further.  The  Anecdotes  were 
written  in  the  thirty-fecond  year  of  J uftinian.  Some  fay,  J uftinian 
lived  to  be  above  ninety  years  of  age. 

Narfes  had  the  greatelf  charafter  of  any  man  of  his  age.  Pro- 
copius makes  Pope  Vigilius  to  have  been  a horrid  fellow.  He 
makes  Bartholus,  Faber,  and  Gennadius,  fay,  that  Juflinian  was 
held  for  a Saint  among  the  Greeks. 

Chofroes  was  of  an  unruly  fpirit,  a great  undertaker,  trouble- 
some, full  of  tumult  himfelf,  and  a great  troubler  of  others. 
John  the  Cappadocian,  prtefeff  of  the  city,  a wicked  fellow;  for 
his  confpiracy  againA  the  emperor,  deprived  of  all,  and  reduced  to 
that  want  which  is  commonly,  though  falfely,  reported  of  Belli- 
farius. In  Book  II,  he  commends  Sittas  for  a godly  man,  va- 
liant, an  excellent  commander,  inferior  to  none  of  his  time. 
Chofroes  takes  Antioch. 

The  Perlians,  of  all  men,  have  leaft  of  variety  in  their  hu- 
piours : their  manner  of  life  extremely  ftririt,  their  laws  hard  of 
digeftion,  and  their  commands  intolerable. 

In  reading  this  Hiftory  of  Procopius,  by  fome  bints  given  me, 
I begin  to  fufpeft  the  Secret  Hiftory  to  be  his ; but  perhaps  it 
plight  be  raifed  by  fome  other  perfon  upon  his  hints. 
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HISTORICAL  COLLECTIONS. 

The  Chviftians  perfecuted  the  Jews  upon  their  going  to  the 
Crufade  of  the  Holy  Land.  It  is  the  obfervation  of  a modern 
Jew,  that  the  Promife  of  worldly  blejfin^s  is  ftili  performed  to 
them  ; that  no  place  which  perfecutes  them  but  decays  in  trade, 
as  Spain  is  an  eminent  example  ; and  that  receives  them  is  b Idled 
for  doing  fo,  as  Holland. 

Matthew  Paris,  p.  29.  When  Robert  duke  of  Normandy, 
1097,  went  to  the  Holy  War,  he  had  many  followers,  Englifh, 
Normans,  Britons,  &c.  When  they  came  to  Conflantinople, 
“ Holofericum  inaudits  seftknationis,  cum  plurimis  aliis  donis, 
“ fufceperunt,  qualia  prius  non  viderant,  et  quae  ipfis  etiamr 
“ receptoribus  ftuporem  inferrent,  iiquidem  eorum  antea  vifa- 
“ rum  excederent  dignitatem.”  So  that  here  we  began  to  fee 
the  luxury  of  the  Eaftern  countries,  and  confequently  to  defire 
things  of  fo  great  novelty,  value,  and  beauty.  See  what  may  be 
found  in  Knolles’s  excellent  Hiftory  of  the  Turks. 

Ludolfus c,  who  wrote  the  Abyflinian  Hiftory,  or  his  fon,  was 
in  England  with  Dr.  Pocock. 

M.  Paris,  p.  53.  “ Rex  Willielmus  e Normannia  in  Angliam 

<£  tenuit  primo  curiam  fuam  apud  Weftmonafterium  in  Nova 
•<!C  Aula  ; quarn  cum  infpedlurus  cum  multa  militia  introiflet,  cunt 
il  alii  earn  dixillent  magnam  nimis  elle  et  aequo  majorem  ; dixit 
“ Rex,  earn  debitae  magnitudinis  dimidia  parte  carere,  nec  eum 
**  eflenifi  thalamum  ad  palatium  quod  erat  fafturus.” 

The  Monks  look  upon  it  as  a judgement  that  king  William 
died  in  the  NewForeft;  fee  M.  Paris,  p.  53,  54.  After  him, 
Henry,  being  crowned,  confirms  by  charters  the  laws  of 
Edward  the  ConfelTor  ; and,  by  confirming  the  fubjetts  pro- 
perty, and  eafing  them  in  feveral  things  whereby  they  were  ag- 
grieved in  the  former  reigns,  both  clergy  and  barons  agree  to  his 
coronation,  and  promife  themfelves  much  happinefs  in  his  go- 
vernment. “ Dedit  Deus  Regi  Henrico  tria  munera,  Sapientiam 
“ fcilicet,  Victoriam,  et  Divitias,  quibus  ad  omnia  profperans 
“ omnes  fuos  prasdeceftbres  pracceffit ; fed  in  his  omnibus  fact  11s 
“ eft  Deo  ingratiftimus.”  P.  63. 

M.  Paris  gives  us  many  inftances  of  the  Church  of  Rome’s 
pilling  us  of  monies.  Anfelm,  in  a council,  though  oppofed  by 
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his  king,  Henry  I,  yet  depofed  many  abbots  who  had  obtained 
their  abbies  from  lay-hands  ; nor  would  he  confecrate  the  bifliop 
of  Winchefter  elect : but  the  Pope,  upon  Anfelm’s  requeft,  very 
mercifully  reftores  them  : “ Sedes  Clementiffima,  qua?  nulli  de- 
“ effe  confuevit  (dummodo  albi  aliquid  vel  rubei  inte'rcedat) 
,l  preefcripto  pontihces  et  abbates  ad  priftinas  dignitates  miferi- 
“ corditer  revocavit.” 

In  1124,  “ Juflitia  de  Monetariis  fit  Wintonii;”  and  in  1125, 
“ Rex  omnes  Anglia?  Monetarios,  eo  quod  monetam  furtive  cor- 
(( .ruperunt,  fecit  turpiter  ementulari,  et  manus  dexteras  praecidi.” 
Coiners , fays  the  GlolTary.  See  Gemiticenfis,  lib.  vii.  cap.  23, 
The  erecting  more  towns  into  cities  and  bifhops  fees  muft 
have  certainly  an  influence  of  trade  upon  thofe  places,  bv  the  ac- 
ceffion  of  a palace,  and  the  confluence  of  people.  Henry  VIII’s 
divifion.  See  before  the  See  removed  from  Dorchefter  to  Lincoln; 
though  now  the  Bifhops  live  mod:  at  Bugden.  Quatre,  When 
Ely  was  made  a bifhoprick  ? when  it  became  not  to  be  a fhire  ? 

M.  P aris,  p.  5.  The  Hate  of  learning,  when  the  Normans 
. conquered  England.  “ Gptimates  guise  et  veneri  fervientes, 
“ etc.  Clerici  quoque  et  Ordinati  adeo  literatura  carebant,  ut 
“ cseteris  effet  ftupori  qui  Grammaticam  didicilTet.  Potabatur  ab 
“ omnibus  in  commune,  et  tarn  dies  quam  noddies  in  hoc  Audio 
produftae  funt.”  There  fhould  go  all  along  a general  hiflory 
of  the  ftate  of  learning. 

P.  62,  he  fays  of  Henry  II,  “ Erat  quippe  eleganter  literatus, 
utpote  a primseva  setate  prsecepto  patris  addictus  literis,  et  jam 
P in  jure  quod  audierat  fecreto  expeditus.” 

In  11S6,  “ Obiit  maxima  mulierum,  venerabilis  Domina  Ma- 
‘£  tildis,  filia  regis  Anglorum  Henrici  primi,  imperatrix  et  uxor 
*f  Henrici  Romanorum  imperatoris,  et  mater  Henrici  fecundi 
Anglorum  regis  maxirni,  unde  ejufdem  Matildis  Epitaphium  : 

“ Ortu  magna,  viro  major,  fed  maxima  partu, 

“ Hie  jacet  Henrici  filia,  fponfa,  parens.” 

Nothing  can  be  cleaner  or  more  expreflive  than  this  Epigram, 
whoever  was  the  Author  of  it.  The  ferde  is  fo  clofe,  that  the 
Englifh  language  cannot  exprefs  it  in  two  Verles.  That  of  her 
fon,  king  Henry  II,  though  very  eafy  for  thofe  times,  does  not 
come  up  to  it.  We  find  it  in  M.  Paris,  p.  151,  anno  xiSig, 
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(t  Rex  Henricus  eram  ; mihi  plurima  regna  fubegi, 

“ Multiplicique  modo  duxque  comefque  fui. 
u Cui  fatis  ad  votum  non  client  omnia  terras 
“ Climata,  terra  modo  fufficit  octo  pedum, 

“ Qui  legis  h®c,  penfa  difcrimina  mortis,  et  in  me 
“ Human®  fpeculum  conditionis  habe. 

“ Sufficit  hie  tumulus,  cui  non  fuftulerat  orbis.” 

This  laft  verfe  is  wanting  in  fome  Mill  and  very  probably  ilrould 
not  be  added. 

He  applies  that  verfe  upon  the  fucceiTion  of  king  Richard  ; 

“ Mira  canam  ; fol  occubuit,  nox  nulla  fccuta  eft.” 

This  was  in  every  body’s  mouth  upon  the  fucceffion  of  king 
James  to  queen  Elizabeth. 

The  fixing  of  the  Courts  to  Weftminfter  a great  eafe  to  trading 
people.  And  fo  the  Circuits,  for  the  diipatch  of  bufinefs  in  the 
country;  juftice  being  brought,  in  .a  manner,  to  their  own  doors.. 
See  Dugdale’s  Book  concerning  the  Law  H,  &c. 

Whether  luxury  and  profulends  of  fome  perfons  ill  for  trade. 
The  vaft  magnificence  of  fome  of  our  feafts ; though  certainly 
a prudent,  modeft,  fparing  temper,  is  heft  for  a trading  nation ; 
as  we  have  an  undoubted  inftance  in  Holland. 

Anno  113  c:,  “ Combufta  eft  eccieiia  Sanfti  Pauli  ab  igne,  qui 
“ accenfus  eft  ad  pontem  qui  perrexit  uique  ad  ecclefiam  Da- 
“ norum.” 

P.  86.  Duke  Henry  comes  againft  king  Stephen,  “ cum  navi- 
u bus  triginta  duabus  et  militia  raagna  nimis,  &c.”  Next  year 
king  Stephen  owns  Henry  for  his  heir. 

P.  92.  King  Henry  II,  upon  his  coming  to  the  crown,  “ Ahe- 
tl  nigenas  et  maxime  Flandrienfes  de  regno  expellendo,  et  quof- 
u dam  pfeudo-comites  quibus  rex  Stephanas  pens  omnia  ad 
“ filum  pertinentia  minus  caute  contulerat,  deponendo.”  See  the 
Index  of  Waltingham,  for  Flanders,  of  their  going  into  Wales. 

1 remember,  my  lady  Inchiquin  ipoke  of  mighty  heaps  of 
cinders  at  her  eftate  in  Montgomervfhire,  where  there  had  beeji 
iron-works.  Quaere,  Thefiory  of  the  Fingallians  ? 

Anno  it 55,  Henry  II  received  the  Pope’s  letters  about  fub- 
duing  of  Ireland.  M.  Paris,  p.  95.  That  Writer  muft  be  nicely 
confulered  by  the  belt  of  the  Irifli  Hiftorians.  In  1157,  his  ex- 
pedition into  Wales. 

P “ Grlgines  Jnridiciale',”  Folio  3 firft  printed  in  i6#6. 
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Interviews  between  kings  very  chargeable.  Henry  af  Paris, 
1158.  King  Henry  III  very  vain  that  way. 

In  1 16 1,  in  the  time  of  king  Henry,  “ Cantu  aria  fere  omnis 
w comburitur.” 

Anno  1166.  “ Quidam  pravi  Dogmatis  difteminatores  apud 
il  Oxoniam  trafti  funt  in  judicium,  praefente  rege  et  epifcopis 
“ regni,  quos  a Fide  Catholica  devios,  et  in  examine  fuperatos, 

“ facies  cauteriata  notabiles  cunttis  expolivit,  qui  expulfi  funt  a 

regno.”  See  Fox’s  Book  of  Martyrs.  Prynne’s  Hiftory  of 
King  John. 

Anno  1172.  King  Henry  in  Ireland.  Of  this,  fee  Giraldus 
Cambrenfis. 

King  Henry  the  Second’s  reign  might  feem  to  have  Been  wholly 
taken  up  with  the  vexations  and  trouble  which  he  met  with  from 
that  perverfe  traitor  Thomas  a Recket,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 
who  was  afterwards  fainted  for  his  villanies,  and  whofe  tomb 
was  more  applied  to,  in  cafe  of  neceffity,  than  our  Saviour.  The 
ftory  of  demolifliing  his  flirine  ; the  legends  of  his  life  ; book  of 
his  letters  ; and  the  Monkilh  Hiftorians.  Several  papers  con- 
cerning this,  in  Matthew  Paris,  give  many  particulars  of  his  life. 
And  the  Proteftants,  on  the  other  fide,  do  juftice  to  fo  great  a. 
prince  (as  Prynne,  Mafter  Fox,  &c.)  But  that  which  muft  be 
moil  grievous  to  him,  and  hindered  him  in  the  progrefs  of  thofe 
great  things  he  might  otherwife  have  done  for  this  nation,  was 
the  difobedience  of  his  fon  Henry,  whom  he  had  placed  with 
himfelf  on  the  throne,  and  whom  he  loved  entirely  : but  the 
young  king,  impatient  in  having  any  partner  of  his  power,  by 
the  advice  of  ill  counfellors,  and  not  without  the  connivance  and 
fecret  affiftance  of  his  mother,  the  haughty  queen  Eleanor,  made 
feveral  grievous  wars  againft  his  father,  both  in  England  and 
Normandy  ; and,  which  muft  needs  be  ftill  more  afflifling  to  the 
king,  drew  his  brothers  Richard  and  Godfrey  likewife  into  his 
party;  which  increafed  fo  much  (all  adoring  the  rifing  fun,  and 
believing  that  his  Monarchy  would  commence  fpeedily),  that  the 
old  king  was  deferted  even  by  thofe  perfons  who  had  owed  their 
education  to  him  from  their  childhood.  And  yet,  after  all  this, 
tire  fame  and  reputation  of  king  Henry  the  father  was  fo  great, 
that,  in  the  year  1176,  Adolfus  king  of  Caftile  (who  was  his 
fan-in-law,  by  marrying  his  daughter  Eleanor)  and  Sandro  king 
6f  Navarre,,  having  mutual  complaints  about^ countries  taken  in 
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war  from  each  other,  made  king  Henry  their  umpire ; who,  in  a 
great  ail'embly  of  his  prelates  and  barons  at  Weftminfler,  made 
an  accord,  to  the  fatisfaclion  of  both  parties,  and  to  the  effablifh- 
ment  of  a firm  peace  and  friendlhip  between  them.  At  the  fame 
time,  as  if  it  were  to  render  this  ail'embly  and  court  more  auguft 
and  magnificent,  there  arrived,  upon  different  affairs,  the  ambaffa- 
dors  of  Manuel  emperor  of  Conftantinople  $ of  Frederick,  the 
Roman  emperor;  of  William,  archbiihop  of  Triers;  of  the 
duke  of  Saxony,  and  Philip  earl  of  Flanders.  Matthew  Paris, 
who  relates  this,  p.  133,  fays,  he  does  it  to  fhew  the  efteem  which 
the  world  had  of  king  Henry,  for  his  wifdom  and  magnificence  ; 
from  whom  fo  many  embaifadors  came  to  demand  audiences,  and 
to  whofe  judgement  even  kings  were  ready  to  fubmit. 

Anno  1x78.  “ Henricus,  cum  omnes  provincias  fuae  poteflatis, 
“ qu*  vel  Francorum  liminibus,  vel  montibus  Pyreneis,  vel 
“ Britannico  ufuantur  Oceano,  munitiones  obtinuiifet,  et  omnia 
“ pro  velle  difpofuiiTet,  &c.”  See  this  country  in  the  map.  The 
additions  king  Henry  made  by  birth,  Acquitain  and  Anjou  : by 
conqueft,  Wales,  Ireland,  and  the  fubjeHion  of  William  king 
of  Scotland. 

1179.  “ Ludovicus  rex  Francorum,  B.  Thomam  Martyrem, 
“ orationis  gratia,  vifitare  decernens,  Angliam,  quam  nec  ipfe 
“ nec  fuorum  aliquis  antecelTorum  aliquo  tempore  vifitaverat, 
“ devotus  intravit.”  The  king  met  him  at  Dover  ; “ cui  quidquid 
“ honoris,  &c.  quantum  auri  vel  argenti,  quantum  in  vafis  pre- 
“ tiofis,  et  lapidibus,  &c.  gazas  totius  regni  fui,  et  quicquid  ipfe 
“ et  antecelfores  fui  in  divitiis  congefferant,  regi  Francorum  et 
“ fuis  expofuit.”  King  of  France  flayed  but  three  days  at  Can- 
terbury. 

1180.  “ Nova  moneta  in  Anglia  fa£la.” 

See  p.  141,  agreement  between  Henry  and  king  Philip. 
Quaere,  if  king  Philip’s  father  were  then  alive  ? P.  140.  “ Anno 
“ 1 1 81,  cum  rex  Francorum  Philippus,  cum  quibufdatn  de 
“.fuis,  fibi  ad  memoriam  reducentibus,  cognovilfet  qualiter 
“ rex  Anglorurn  regnum  fuum  tam  tute  diffufum,  a tarn  bar- 
“ baris  nationibus,  Scotis  fci licet  et  Wallenfibus,.  tam  pacifice 
“ protegeret,  de  communi  confilio  domefticorum  fuorum,  pvx- 
“ cl i 61  i regis  difpofitioni  omne  regnum  fuum  et  ieipfum  com- 
“ milit.”  I do  riot  well  underfla'nd  this  : however,  it  flievvs  a 
great  deference  and  refpecl  that  Philip  had  for  king  Henry  and 
5 his 
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Ills  counfels.;  fo  that  he  and  his  minifters  thought  his  moft  pru- 
dent way  was  to  be  guided  by  them.  See  the  French  Hiftories 
forking  Philip's  age.  See  if  Roger  w archbilhop  of  York  died 
anno  1 18 1.  It  feems,  this  archbilhop  had  got  a privilege  from 
pope  Alexander,  “ That,  if  any  clerk,  fubjeft  to  his  jurifdi&ion, 
« being  on  his  death-bed,  lhould  make  his  will,  and  not  diftribute 
“ his  goods  with  his  own  hands,  the  archbilhop  lhould  have  power 
“ of  leizing  upon  what  he  left.”  Now  it  being  but  juft  that  a 
man  lhould  find  the  effefts  of  that  law  which  he  would  impofe 
upon  another,  it  fo  happened,  that,  upon  the  death  of  the  arch- 
bilhop, his  goods  were  confifcated ; “ quorum  fumma  undecim 
“ millia  librarum  argenti,  et  aurei  trecenti,  cappa  aurea,  argentea 

feptem,  cypti  argentei  novem,  tria  falfaria  argentea,  tres  cuppa: 

murrinse,  cochclearia  quadraginta,  odlo  fantellas  argentea?, 
“ pelvis  argenteus,  et  difcus  argenteus.”  This  was  a great  fum 
in  thofe  times,  to  be  hoarded  up  ufelefsly  in  the  fingle  treafury  of 
one  Clergyman  ! 

Ibid.  “ Eodem  anno,  moneta  veteri  in  Anglia  reprobata,  nova 
“ fucceffit  in  Fefto  lantti  Martini.” 

Anno  1182.  “Rex  Henricus  apud  Waltham  in  prcefentia 
“ provincii  regni  ad  fubventionem  terras  Sanftae  quadraginta  duo 
“ millia  marcarum  argenti  et  quingentas  marcas  auri  liberaliter 
“ affignavit.”  And  fo  our  treafure  went  out  of  the  Land.  See 
Giraldus  Cambrenfis,  what  fort  of  people  they  gathered  in  Wales, 
rogues,  &c.  children  from  their  parents,  hufbands  from  their 
wives,  &c. 

Anno  xi  84,  1185.  ^ee  iarge  Giraldus  Cambrenfis,  Hib. 
Expugnata,  p.  800.  King  Henry’s  prudent  refufal  of  the  king- 
dom of  Jerufalem,  & c.  “ convocato  clero  regni  et  populato 
which  could  not  but  be  for  the  good  of  this  kingdom.  Neither 
did  they  fend  any  of  the  king’s  fons ; prince  John’s  (to  whom  he 
had  given  the  dominion  of  that  country)  being  knighted  at  Wind- 
for,  and  then  feat  into  Ireland  ; being  much  more  for  the  pre- 
fent  honour,  as  well  as  future  advantage  of  England.  M.  Paris, 
p.  144,  145. 

Anno  1 186.  “ Reges  Anglia?  et  Franciae  fufeeperunt  crucem.” 
And  the  next  year,  11S7,  “ Ricardus  Comes  Pittavienfis  cum 

w He  had  been  archdeacon  of  Canterbury  j was  railed  to  the  fee  of 
York  in  1154,  and  died  in  xiSr.  After  his  death,  the  archbilhoprkk 
was  vacant  ten  years. 
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“ auduTet  calamitatem  Terrs  Sanftae  et  de  capta  cruce  non  ex- 
“ peftata,  alicujus  prsedicatore  vel  patris  fui  confilio,  aut  vo- 
luntate,  primus  inter  proceres  tranfmarinos  fignaculum  crucis 
“ fufcepit  de  manu  Archiepifcopi  Turonenfis.”  See  the  good 
which  king  Henrv  did  us  by  his  laws,  and  the  eftablifliing  our 
parliaments.  See  the  Book  of  the  Writs  for  calling  parliaments. 

Anno  1 1 88.  Frederick  emperor,  king  of  England,  king  of 
France,  Philip  king  of  Flanders,  and  an  innumerable  number  of 
all  forts,  from  archbilhops  and  dukes,  down  to  the  meaneft  peo- 
ple, took  the  crofs,  and  were  eager  to  run  in  Ihoals  to  the  Holy 
Land.  Incredible  what  an  infinite  number  of  the  people  of 
Europe,  and  confequently  of  Englifh,  who  gloried  in  being  more 
devoted  to  the  Holy  See  than  other  nations,  mull  have  perilhed 
in  thofe  expeditions  ! 

Quaere,  How  Whitehaven  has  flourilhed  of  late  times  ? how 
Liverpool  ? See  the  fates  of  Carteol,  of  Newcallle  5 the  deflruc- 
tion  made  of  thofe  parts  by  the  Scotch  wars. 

M.  Paris,  p.144.  “Anno  1186,  Mater  ecclefia  Ciceflrenfis 
« et  tota  civitas  comburuntur.”  Earthquakes,  prodigies,  inun- 
dations, ftrike  terror  into  the  fpirits  of  common  people,  efpecially 
when  all  fuch  things,  though  natural,  are  improved  by  the  cun- 
ning of  the  priefts,  to  turn  them  into  miracles,  as  occations  ferved. 
So  fcarce  a voyage  at  fea,  but  the  leaf!  florm  occafioned  a mira- 
cle of  fome  Saint,  and  the  expence  of  a wax-candle,  which  in- 
creafed  in  bignefs  according  to  the  apprehenfion  of  the  clanger. 
(See  Erafmus’s  Dialogue.)  And  this  mud  needs  difhearten  our 
traffick  and  feamen,  when  under  the  apprehenfion  of  all  fuch 
dangers:  for  all  firft  difeoverers  magnify  things;  “ et  omne  ig- 
« notumpro  magnifico.”  We  have  now  no  Scylla  and  Charybdis 
on  the  coafls  of  Sicily  ; and  our  fhips  pals  even  through  the 
tumultuous  waves  of  the  Bay  of  Bifcay.  M.  Paris,  p.  *46 — -151. 

King  Henry  had  even  his  latter-days  made  uneafy,  by  wars 
between  him  and  the  king  of  France,  who  fupported  his  Ion 
Richard,  that  had  gained  all  Britany  and  many  of  the  nobility  to 
his  party.  The  Pope,  by  his  Legates,  endeavoured  a reconci- 
liation, but  in  vain;  and  the  propolals  made,  in  1x88,  by  the 
king  of  France  to  king  Henry,  do  not  feem  unreafonable ; 
“ Poftulavit  utique  rex  Francorum  Aletiam  fororem  fuam,  quatn 
“ rex  Angliae  habuit  fub  cuftodia  fua,  donari  Ricardo  in  uxorem, 
et  aliquant  .fecuriutem  fxbi  fieri  de  Regno  Angliae  poft  de- 

v cellum 
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il  ceffum  fuumo  Petiit  infuper  ut  Johannes  filius  ejus.  crucem 
s<  fufciperet,  Hierofolymam  profe&uriis,  nam  Ricardus  iter  illud 
“ nullatenus  fine  ipfo  arriperet.”  So  that  the  younger  brother 
feems  to  have  given  the  elder  foine  umbrage  ; and  the  king’s 
council  and  friends  were  of  opinion,  that  his  fon’s  requefts  were 
reafonable  : “ Ut  filio  fuo  et  haeredi  legitimo  militique  tain 
ftrenuo  aliquam  fecuritatem  faceret  gaudenter  de  hsereditate  fua 
habenda,  fi  ipfi,  Deo  ordinante,  fupervixilfet.”  But  the  king 
abfolutely  refufed  any  fuch  agreement,  left  he  might  feem  to  have 
been  forced  to  it.  Whereupon  the  prince  and  king  Philip  took 
feveral  places ; and,  coming  before  Caen,  and  firing  the  Suburbs, 
got  into  the  city,  and  put  the  king  in  fo  much  danger,  that  he 
was  forced  to  fly  thence,  and  was  puriued  for  three  miles,  nar- 
rowly  efcaping  through  a deep  ford,  with  very  great  difficulty,  to 
Tours,  whilft  the  king  and  prince  ravaged  the  country,  and  took 
many  caftles.  After  this,  the  earl  of  Flanders,  the  drchbiffiop  of 
Rheims,  and  Hugh  duke  of  Burgundy,  came  to  king  Henry  at 
Saumiir,  to  endeavour  a reconciliation.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
city  of  Tours  was  taken  by  ftbrm  5 and  the  king  of  England, 
being  driven  to  thefe  ftraits,  was  forced  to  come  to  fuch  condi- 
tions as  were  not  fo  honourable  as  thofe  he  had  formerly  refufed. 
He  was  without  contradiction  to  do  what  the  king  of  France 
Ihould  adjudge.  He  was  to  do  homage  to  the  king  of  France, 
becaufe  in  the  beginning  of  this  war  he  had  renounced  it.  The 
lady  Alefia  was  to  be  put  into  the  cuftody  of  Richard ; who 
might  likewife  receive  homage  from  all  his  father's  liege  mea. 
And  the  king  of  France  was  to  have  twenty  thoufand  marks  of 
filver  for  the  expences  he  had  been  at,  in  the  aftiftance  given  to 
that  prince.  Thefe  things  affefted  king  Henry  fo  deeply,  that 
he  died  three  days  after  the  concluding  this  agreement,  having 
reigned  34  years,  7 months,  and  5 days. 

The  king,  by  the  length  of  his  reign,  the  extent  of  his  here- 
ditary countries,  the  enlarging  his  dominions  by  conqueft,  his 
great  reputation  abroad  amongft  all  nations  ; the  goodnefs  of  his 
laws,  and  his  care  of  his  people,  has  laid  the  folid  foundations  of 
the  Engliffi  grandeur. 

“ Ricardus  Wintoniam  veniens  fecit  ponderare  et  in  feriptum 
redigere  omnes  thefauros  patris  fui,  et  inventa  funt  plura  quam 
**  nongenta  millia  librarum  in  auro  et  argento,  prater  utenfilia 
*(  et  jocalia  et  lapidcs  pretiofos.”  How  long  Winchefter 
I*  S ' fiouriihed 
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flourilhed  in  the  favour  of  our  kings  ? Make  a Book  of  Englif& 
Hiftoricai  Queftions. 

Kinsr  Richard,  the  fame  vear,  1188,  had  another  accefhon  of 
wealth  and  treafure  t for,  Geoffry  w bifliop  of  Ely  dying  intcfhte, 
there  came  to  the  king  three  thoufand  marks  of  iilver,  two  thou* 
fand  of  gold,  with  all  his  plate  and  jewels.  But  the  king  was 
very  liberal,,  not  to  fay  profufe,  in  his  difpofal  of  lands  and  money 
to  his  friends  and  attendants  ; which  afterwards,  when  he  wanted 
it  to  equip  him  for  the  Holy  War,  made  him  ufe  feveral  unufual 
means  for  railing  it. 

Our  Pilgrims,  &c»  with  37  fhips,  going  to  the  Holy  Land, 
take  Sylvia  for  the  king  of  Portugal,  p.  150. 

King  John  is  reputed  to  have  had  more  houfes  in  our  king* 
dom  than  any  of  our  kings. 

King  Henry  I.  a great  builder.  “ Ccenobia  fecit  de  Radingis, 
“ de  Cirencefire,  de  Praelo  ante  Rothomagnon,  et  de  Mortuo 
“ Mari.  Municipia  verb  praeter  turrcs  et  caftella  viginti  quinque 
11  opere  fumptuolo  conftruxit,”  p.  73.  Mighty  additions  to  our 
wealth  and  ftrength  ! 

Anno  1153,  “ Caflra  adulterina, quo  tempore  Regis  a quocun* 
“ que  exftrutta  funt  diruentur,  quorum numerus  ad  in 5 excre- 
“ vit,”  p.  86.  Walfmgham  has  the  fame  number,  Ypod.Neuftrise, 
p.  446,  This  mull  make  great  alterations  throughout  the  whole 
country.. 

See  in  Dr.  Watts’s  Gloffary,  what  it  is  to  excommunicate  the 
Jews. 

See  Camden,  how  long  Cumberland,  Weftmoreland,  and 
Northumberland,  under  the  Scots?  Whether  Dr.  Nicoifonx 

w Geoffry  Ride!,  archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  who  had  been  raifed  to  the 
fee  of  Ely  in  1184.  He  was  alfo  a baron  of  the  exchequer. 

* Dr.  William  Nicolfon,  born  about  1655,  was  a native  of  Orton  in 
Cumberland.  He  was  entered  of  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  in  1670; 
made  prebendary  of  Carlifle  in  1681,  archdeacon  in  1682,  and  bifliop  in 
1702.  He  was  deeply  engaged  in  the  Bangorian  controverfy  in  1717  j 
and  was  tranflated  to  the  fee  of  Derry  in  Ireland  the  next  year.  He  was 
raifed  to  the  archbifhoprick  of  Caihel,  Jan.  28,  1726-7  $ but  died  (16- 
days  only  after  his  promotion)  Feb.  13.  His  principal  works,  the 
Englifh,  Scotch,  and  Irifh  Pliftorical  Libraries*  were  re-printed  in  1775* 
in  one  volume,  4to» 
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Vifhop  of  Carlifle  has  publifhecl  any  thing  of  thofe  countries  y ? 
Whether  a Parfon  has  not  written  a Book  about  Weftmoreland  2 ? 

The  frequent  incurfions  on  both  fides  muft  render  that  coun- 
try on  the  Marches  very  ruinous,  being  fo  often  laid  wafte  by 
numerous  armies  ; and  fo  as  to  the  Marches  of  Wales.  Quaere, 
concerning  Berwick,  how  it  Hands  as  for  our  trade  between  both 
nations  ? how  the  Laws  of  Scotland ; what  prohibited  from  Eng- 
land and  other  countries  ? Quaere,  how  long  Huntington  in 
the  pofleffion  of  the  Scots  ? A.  It  continued  no  longer  than 
John  Baliol.  See  Camden’s  Britannia. 

When  king  Stephen  came  to  the  crown,  113.5,  (the  bifhops  of 
Canterbury  and  Winchefter  prefent)  he  feized  upon  all  his 
unkle’s  treafure ; “ fcilicet,  centum  libras,  exceptis  valis  aureis 
“ et  argenteis  et  gemmis.” 

See  Molloy,  “ De  Jure  Maritimo,  &c.”  of  the  Jews.  Whe- 
ther any  Jews  in  Scotland  ? How  long  in  Ireland  ? What  of 
them  have  we  in  the  Weft  Indian  plantations3?  They  are  great 
fpies,  and  betray  us  in  time  of  war.  See  Walfingham’s  Ypo- 
digma  Neuftriae,  p.  474.  Jews  hanged  for  clipping.  Expelled 
the  kingdom  in  Ed  Ward  the  Firft’s  time,  p.  176.  Vide  Walling- 
ham’s  Hiftory  of  Edw.  I,  p.  53,  a ftory  of  a Jew.  “ Anno  1289, 
“ Rex  crucis  fufeepit  charafterem,  moxque  Judaeos  omnes  tan- 
“ quam  crucis  hoftes  expulit  de  Wafcon'en  et  aliis  terris  fuis 
“ omnibus  quam  in  Francia  polledebat,”  p.  54,  In  1290,  ex- 
pelled England.  See  how  the  Jews  were  admitted  in  Oliver’s 
time.  See  an  aft  of  Parliament  to  provide  for  Proteftant  children  0'. 

M.  Paris,  p.  887.  The  Jews  complain,  and  that  juftlv,  of  the 
king.  “ Habet  Papales  immo  iuos  Mercatores,  &c.”  See  how 
our  prelates  Were  forced  to  take  up  money  at  the  court  of  Rome, 
to  bribe  them  ; particularly  how  the  Popes  did  it  at  the  breaking 
up  of  Councils.  How  men  were  read)  planted,  to  lend  it  at  ex- 
ceffive  ufury. 

y The  judicious  Antiquary  will  find  his  refearches  in  this  fpecles  of 
learning  amply  gratified  in  Mr.  Gough’s  curious  “ Anecdotes  of  Britifh 
<e  Topography.” 

2 “ An  EfTay  towards  a Natural  Hiftory  of  Weftmoreland  and  Cumber- 
“ land,  &c.  By  Thomas  Robinfon,  Red  or  of  Oufby  in  Cumberland,” 
was  publilhed  in  1709,  8vo. 

a There  are  great  numbers  of  them  eftablifhed  in  Jamaica, 

k Stat.  I Anne,  c.  30, 
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Seals  not  much  in  ufe  amongft  our  anceftors  the  Saxons ; but 
they  fignecl  with  the  Crofs.  There  was  a Seal  of  king  Edward’s 
at  Weftminfter.  See  p.  79,  80,  of  M.  Paris’s  Lives.  I remem- 
ber, in  thefe  Lives,  mention  made  of  one  Aaron,  a Jew,  who 
had  lent  money  to  St;  Alban’s,  p.  93,  circ.  a-nn.  1188. 

In  1209,  in  king  John’s  time,  “ Ad  feflum  Sanfti  Michaelk 
**  amotum  eft  fcaccarium  a;  Weftmonafterio  ufque  Northamton, 
f<  per  regem,  in  odium  Londinenfium.”  M.  Paris  tells  us,  upon 
the  fame  year,  that  it  continued  there  “ ufque  ad  Natale  Domini.” 
Read  Milton’s  Hiftory  of  our  Kings  before  the  Conqueft.  See 
the  char  after  of  King  Henry  II,  and  his  offspring,  in  the  Topo- 
graphia  Cambrenfis,  p.  751.  Cambrenfis  Hib.  Expugnata, 
p.  776.  Anno  1172,  “ Primo  annoque,  Rex  Henricus  Hiber- 
« niae  Triumphator  ipfam  infulam  acquifivit.” 

Sir  Thomas  More  c was  a great  wit,  had  abundance  of  life  and 
fmartnefs.  No  tiling  can  give  a better  fenfe  of  the  confide  ration 
man  ought  to  have  of  his  latter-end,  than  thefe  two  verfes  : 

tl  Fleres  fi  fcires  unum  tua  tempora  menfem ; 

“ Rides  quum  non  fit  forfitan  una  dies'1.” 

His  Utopia  may  come  in  as  a piece  of  Poetry.  So  the  Hiftory 
of  the  Sevarites,  or  Sevarambi,  &c. 

Chriftian,  bifliop  of  Lifmore,  Apoftolicae  Sedis  Legatus, 
Donat,  of  Caffels,  Laurence  of  Dublin,  and  Catholicus  of 
Tuam  (the  archbilhop  of  Tuam  not  there,  by  reafon  of  his  great 

c Borrt  in  1480  3 appointed  treafurer  of  the  exchequer  in  1520  3 
fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons  in  1523;  and  had  the  great  feals  de- 
livered to  him  0£t.  15,  1530  } being  the  firft  layman  that  ever  held  that 
office ; the  duties  of  which  he  executed  for  near  three  years  with  a mod 
exemplary  diligence,  a true  magnanimity,  and  a moft  incorrupted  inte- 
grity 5 and  refigned.  May  16,  1533.  His  inflexibility  in  denying  the 
king’s  fupremacy  drew  on  him  the  wrath  of  Henry  VIII ; he  was  com- 
mitted to  The  Tower  in  1534 3 and  beheaded  July  5, 15.35.  He  was  the 
author  of  many  and  various  works  5 though  only  his  Utopia  is  now  read, 
the  other  being  chiefly  of  the  polemic  kind,  and  in  a defence  of  a caufe 
which  could  not  be  fupported.  His  Engliih  works  were  colle&ed  and 
publifhed,  by  order  of  queen  Mary,  in  1557  3 his  Latin,  at  Bafil,  in  1563, 
and  at  Lorrain  in  1566. 

d “ You’d  weep,  if  fure  you’d  but  one  month  to  Hay  j 
<e  Yet  laugh,  uncertain  of  a Angle  day !” 
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sge  and  infirmity)  held  a general  council  at  Cailels,  the  king 
having  perfons  commiffioned  by  him  then  prefent,  where  wer* 
feveral  canons  made ; efpecially  “ De  Matrimoniis  contrahendis, 
u de  Decimis  dandis,  &c.  Ecclefiae  illius  ad  Anglicanse  Ecclefi* 
<c  formam  redigere  modis  omnibus  elaborando.”  The  6th  Confti- 
tution  is,  “ Quod  univerfi  fideles,  in  infirmitate  pofiti,  confeilore 
“ fuo  et  vicinis  aftantibus,  &c.”  might  difpofe  of  their  effefts. 
This  was  a very  good  law.  Nothing  encourages  trade  more 
than  a liberty  of  difpofing  by  will;  that  fo  what  a man  has  got 
by  his  labour  and  induftry  may  come  to  his  children.  The  Aft 
of  inteftates’  eftates  has  made  a very  good  difpofition  for  all 
perfons. 

The  king’s  fons  rife  againft  him  whilft  he  is  there.  The  great 
inconveniences  which  happened  upon  his  not  being  able  to  fettle 
that  kingdom-  See  more,  p.  782  ; and  in  the  fame  page,  and 
the  next,  we  have  a very  large  charafter  of  king  Henry,  and  a 
defcription  of  his  perfon. 

P.787.  The  king  gets  a privilege  for  Ireland  from  Pope  Adrian, 
an  Englilhman.  See  the  Life  of  Pope  Adrian.  The  kings  of 
Ireland  had  all  fubmitted,  and  fworn  to  king  Henry  before  this 
confirmation  of  the  Pope,  “ Qui  infulas  omnes  fibi  fpeeiali  quo- 
<£  dam  jure  vindicat.” 

M.  Paris  (p.  71.)  tells  us  of  an  odd  method  the  king  made 
ufe  of  to  get  money.  “ Rex  Anglorum  Henricus  tenuit  mag- 
“ num  concilium  apud  Londonias,  in  kalendis  Augufti,  de  fa- 

cerdotum  focariis  prohibendis.  AlTuerunt  concilio  illi  Wil- 

lielmus  Cantuarienfis  et  Turftanus  Eboracenfis  archiepifcopi, 
“ cum  fuis  fuffraganeis,  quos  omnes  fimplicitate  Cantuarienfis 
“ archiepifcopi  Rex  Henricus  decepit ; concefferunt  namque  regi 
“ juftitiam  de  focariis  Sacerdotum,  quae  res  peftea  cum  fummo 
“ dedicare  terminabatur  percepit  enim  Rex  pecuniam  infinitam  de 
“ Prelbyteris  pro  focariis  fuis  redimendis.” 

In  M.  Milton’s  New  Voyage  to  Italy,  vol,  I.  printed  1699,  at 
Nuremburg,  he  fays,  p.  68,  he  faw  a Treatife  of  Predelfination, 
printed  at  Spire,  1446 e ; and  another  by  Fauftus,  at  Mcntz, 

*459? 

« This  date  was  certainly  a miftake,  as  the  art  of  printing  was  then 
quite  in  its  infancy  even  at  Mentz,  where  no  book  appears  to  have  been 
printed  earlier  than  1442  5 and  the  firft  effays  at  Spire  were  thofe  of  Peter 
Drach  in  1477.  See  “ The  Origin  of  Printing,”  p,  75. 

S3  P.  74. 
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P.  74.  The  common  opinion  is,  that  Berfhold  Schwartz,  a 
Francifcan,  found  out  guns  a*nd  powder  at  Nuremburg,  anno 
1378. 

I may  venture  to  affirm,  that  neither  fieges  nor  hattles  have 
been  fo  bloody  fince  die  invention  of  fire-arms,  as  before.  Great 
guns  were  firft  put  into  fliips,  by  the.  Venetian  admiral  Barbarigo ; 
and  the  famous  Bartholomew  Coglione  firft  brought  artillery 
into  the  field  : for,  before  his  time,  the  only  ufe  of  thefe  ma- 
chines was  to  batter  the  walls  of  towns.  Monf.  de  Fabert,  who 
has  lately  publilhed  the  Hiftory  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy, 
allures  us,  that  the  firffi  eBay  which  was  made  of  them  was  againft 
the  fort  of  Preux. 

P.  83.  The  trade  of  Auglburg  decayed  as  that  of  Holland 
increafed  : almoft  all  merchandizes  which  came  from  the  Medi- 
terranean were  formerly  landed  at  Venice,  and  from  thence 
brought  to  Auglburg ; from  which  place  they  were  difperfed 
through  all  Germany.  But  Holland  has  taken  away  all,  and 
diftributes  all;  and  Auglburg fuffers,  as  well  as  Venice,  Milan, 
Antwerp,  and  an  infinite  number  of  other  Cities,  which  are  at 
prefent  as  poor  as  formerly  they  were  rich. 

P.  100.  Among  the  rarities  in  the  Eleftor  of  Bavaria’s  palace 
at  Munich,  are  two  Ecclefiaftical  books ; one  written  by  the 
Emperor  Maximilian;  the  other  covered  with  an  embroidery  of 
pearls  and  precious  Hones,  wrought  by  Mary  queen  of  Eng- 
land. 

jy  1 or.  Among  the  treafures,  two  large  purfes,  full  of  Bava- 
rian pearls,  of  the  bignefs  of  fraall  nuts,  and  very  white.  Thefe 
pearls  are  filhed-for,  in  the  river  111 ; one  half  that  are  found  be- 
long to  the  emperor,  the  other  to  the  eleftor  of  Bavaria.  What 
fifhing  for  pearls  we  may  have  on  the  coafts  of  Ireland  and 
Scotland  ? 

Vitruvius,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Auguftus,  fpeaks  of  Mo- 
faic  work,  under  the  terms  of  “ Opus  feftile,  pavimenta  feftilia, 
“ opera  mufiea  et  raufiva.”  It  was  alfo  called  “ opus  tellelatum, 
“ et  vermiculatum.”  For  want  of  natural  Hones,  they  ufe  pafies 
and  compofitions  of  glafs,  and  enamels  made  in  a crucible,  which 
take  a mofi  lovely,  finning  colour,  and  never  flain.  King 
Edward  the  Confdfor’s  tomb,  and  the  pavement  of  the  altar,  in 
W efiminfier-abhey,  are  Mofaic  work,  &c. 
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To  make  a Dictionary  of  Trade  and  Merchandize,  and  all 
their  Implements.  Dr.  Scattergood  took  great  pains  to  furniih 
his  Latin  Dictionary  with  them. 

Alexander  the  Third  was  a haughty  man ; he  had  at  lad  the' 
pleafure  to  triumph  over  the  Emperor  and  four  Anti-popes. 
When  he  fled  into  France,  two  Kings,  Lewis  and  Henry  II, 
alighted  from  their  horfes,  to  take  his  bridle,  and  lead  his  horfe. 

P.  251.  Ancona,  though  in  the  Ecclefiaftical  State,  yet  traders 
of  all  religions  may  live  there,  provided  they  make  no  public 
•cxercife  of  any  befides  that  of  the  country.  They  whiten  wax 
very  well  at  Ancona. 

P.  269.  Between  Macerata  and  Tolentino,  they  plant  great 
reeds  to  prop  up  the  vines,  and  make  ufe  of  buffaloes  to  draw 
their  ploughs.  Thefe  animals  are  far  ftronger  than  oxen,  and 
eat  lefs.  Why  have  we  not  them  in  England  and  Ireland,  and 
Dromedaries  and  Camels  ? The  Indian  Corn  I have  feen  in  Eng- 
land grow  with  vaft  reeds,  which  would  be  of  great  ufe.  Whe- 
ther Rice  would  not  grow  upon  boggy  ground  ? To  try  to  fow 
all  forts  of  things  upon  Bogs. 

P.  274.  Beyond  Spoletto,  the  mountains  are  covered  with 
Laurel,  Wild  Olives,  Tamarinds,  Evergreen  Oaks,  &c. 

Of  our  fine  Pictures  in  England,  there  are  the  Cartons  of 
Raphael;  my  coufin  Harcourt’s  fine  pieces  of  Paulo  Veronefe ; 
the  duke  of  Somerfet’s  fine  Pictures,  Statues,  &c.  The  lofs  of 
Holbein’s  PiCture  f at  Whitehall.  We  take  up  with  Collections 
of  Prints.  Holbein  S a great  deal  of.  King  Henry  VIII.  at 
Chrift-Church.  Van  Dyckh,  and  many  at  Cornbury. 

In  the  Villa  Juftiniani,  juft  without  Rome,  is  to  be  feen  this 
Epitaph  : “ Hie  fita  eft  Amymone  Marci  optima  et  pulcherrima 

f The  admirable  portraits  of  Henry  VII  and  Henry  VIIT,  on  the  wall 
of  the  palace  at  Whitehall ; which  periihed  when  that  building  was  burnt. 
Vertue  engraved  a fine  plate  from  a copy  of  them. 

£ This  excellent  painter  was  born  at  Bafil  in  1498;  and  died  of  the 
plague  at  London  in  1554.  His  own  portrait  is  in  the  delivery  of  the 
charter  of  Bridewell. 

Sir  Anthony  Van  Dyck,  the  illuftrious  difciple  of  Rubens,  was  born 
at  Antwerp  in  1599,  and  died  at  London  in  1641.  It  is  recorded  of  this 
artift,  that  he  frankly  confeffed,  he  painted  in  the  former  part  of  his  life 
for  fame,  and  in  the  latter  for  his  kitchen.  Yet  no  aTtift,  of  any  age, 
■except  Titian,  ftands  in  competition  with  him. 

S 4 “ Lanifica, 
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*f  Lanifica,  pia,  pudica,  fungi  cafla  Domifeda.”  It  were  happy 
for  our  tradefmen  if  they  could  place  this  upon  their  wives  at 
their  deaths. 

P,  388.  Andrew  DelphofTo,  a Jefuit,  wrote  an  excellent  Trea- 
tife  of  Painting’* and  Architecture,  and  knew  very  well  how  to 
praCtife  both.  Who  wrote  our  firft  Book  of  Rules  of  Archi- 
tecture or  Painting  in  England  ? William  of  Wykeham*. 

P.  240.  Adria,  that  ancient  and  famous  city  which  gave  its 
name  to  the  Gulf,  is  now  but  a pitiful  half-drowned  village. 

Quaere,  the  firft  Book  printed  in  England  ? I believe  in  wooden 
characters  k.  Quaere,  when  firft  in  Greek  and  Hebrew  ? Day 
in  the  firft  Saxon.  The  Polyglott,  a great  work.  The  Oxford 
prefs  raoft  variety.  Sir  Harry  Savile’s  Chryfoftom  ',  a great 
work.  Quaere,  if  not  the  greateft,  confidering  the  largenefs  of 
the  book,  and  finenefs  of  character  ? 

He  that  will  conftder  the  advancement  of  our  Poetry  in  Eng- 
land, let  him  fee  the  verfes  from  Weftminfter,  upon  the  mourn- 
ful fubjeCt  of  the  lofs  of  the  duke  of  Gloucefter.  There  are 
fome,  from  perfons  not  much  above  his  own  age,  which  may  vie 
with  moft  of  the  Moderns,  and  have  a great  rehfh  of  the  An- 
tients. 

MifTon,  p.  23.  The  Eaft  India  Company  of  Amfterdam  is  fa 
powerful,  that  it  has  made  head  againft  princes,  without  inter- 
rupting its  traffick  m ; and  yet  it  was  eftablifhed  but  in  the  year 

1 594" 

i This  munificent  founder  of  Winchefter  College  was  born  in  1324; 
was  nominated  to  the  fee  of  Winchefter  in  1366  j appointed  lord  chan- 
cellor in  1367  ; and  died  Sept.  27, 1404.  His  life,  elegantly  written  by 
Bp.  Lowth,  was  publifhed  in  1759,  Svo. 

* This  conjecture  was  well  founded.  The  firft  produftion  of  the  Ox- 
^ ford  prefs,  by  Corfellis,  appears  to  have  been  from  wooden  types.  See 
Origin  of  Printing,  p.  xi. 

1 Printed  in  Greek,  in  8 volumes  folio,  1613,  at  the  expence  of  Booo 
pounds.  The  learned  editor  was  born  Nov.  30,  15495  and  was  fSreek 
tutor  to  queen  Elizabeth.  He  was  made  warden  of  Merton  collegein  15853 
provcll  of  Eaton  in  1596  5 was  knighted  in  16045  founded  the  two 
SavLlian  lefturelhips  at  Oxford  in  1619  ; and  died  Feb.  19,  1621-2. 

m What  would  our  Author  have  faid  to  the  ftill  more  aftonilhing  pro- 
greft  pf  European  merchants  in  the  prefent  century  ? 
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P.  284.  Cork  trees  in  Italy;  they  refemble  the  Evergreen 
Qak,  and  bear  acorns.  When  you  ftrip  other  trees  of  their  bark, 
they  die ; but  this  grows  ftronger,  and  produces  a new  coat.  I 
have  feen  a Cork  tree  grow  at  Cornbury.  Why  may  we  not 
have  them  in  England  and  Ireland  ? See  the  nature  of  the  foil 
they  are  to  grow  in.  Does  not  our  Cork  ufe  to  come  froift 
France  ? 

P.  1 13.  At  Amras,  a houfe  of  pleafure,  near  Infpruck,  a crofs- 
bow  has  34  bows,  and  difcharges  34  arrows. — An  engine  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  with  a vail  number  of  mulket-bores. 

P.  122.  He  tells  us  of  veiTels  made  of  Ambergris,  and  that  it 
is  a fubftance  fit  to  be  wrought. 

Henry,  fon  to  Henry  II,  crowned  king  of  England.  His  death, 
Girald.  Comb.  Hib.  Expugnata,  p.  799.  He  fays,  his  brother 
Geoffry,  “ totius  mali  incentor.”  He  has  before,  in  the  Topo- 
graph! a,  the  character  of  a cunning,  hub  tie  perfon;  “ Ulyfles  in 
**  patrem  tertio  recedens.”  John,  a favourite  both  of  father  and 
another,  never  difobliged  them.  Ibid.  Dominion  of  Ireland  to 
John.  See  p.  805.  His  family  of  Normans,  &c.  p.  810,  re-, 
lating  to  Ireland.  The  love  of  the  king  and  queen  to  John, 
who  never  difobliged  them,  gave  umbrage  to  all  the  brothers  ; 
and  Richard,  fighting  for  the  aiTurance  of  the  crown,  durft  not 
go  to  the  Holy  Land  without  him.  The  king  a fevere  father 
when  they  grew  up,  but  exceffively  tender  before.  Thomas 
Becket  fent  to  fetch  him  and  Margaret  his  wife  from  Paris. 
Waif.  Ypod.  Neuft.  p.  446.  Margaret  was  daughter  to  Lewis  the. 
young.  She  married  this  young  king  Henry,  furnamed  by  the 
French  Court-mantel ; and  afterwards  was  widow  to  Bela  III, 
king  of  Hungary;  croffed ' herfelf,  and  went  to  the  Holy  War. 
See  Maimbourg. 

Pope  Adrian,  an  Englifhman.  See  his  Letters  to  king  Henry 
about  Ireland,  and  the  matter  that  the  king  wrote  to  the  Pope, 
after  the  Council  of  Caflels.  That  the  Pope  fent  the  king,  a ring 
for  Inveftiture,  which  was  laid  up  in  the  treafury  at  Winchefter. 
See  M.  Paris,  Hill.  p.  95.  His  Lives  of  the  Abbots,  p.  66.  See 
in  our  Ecclefiailical  Hiftories  what  good  he  did  for  his  country. 
See  the  Popes  Lives  by  their  Medals.  See  p.  788,  of  Cambrenfis, 
what  this  Letter  of  the  Pope’s  was  after  the  kings  of  Ireland 
had  fworn  to  king  Henry.  Quaere,  what  have  we  of  Pope 
Adrian’s  in  the  Decretals;  or  in  all  the  Hiftories  of  the  Popes  ? 

M.  Paris, 
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M.  Paris,  p.  74.  Anno  1135.  The  bilhops  of  Winchefter  and 
Salisbury  were  by,  when  king  Stephen  took  his  Unkle’s  treafure, 
which  was  i©o  pounds  (printed  “ centum  4,”  which  occafioned 
great  miftakes)  befides  jewels  and  plate  : but  in  the  various 
readings,  “ centum  millia  libras,”  which  founds  neareft  truth. 

Anno  1140.  William  biihop  of  Winchefier  ftands  for  king 
Stephen,  and  has  his  caftle  befieged  by  Maud,  and  repulles 
her,  p.  78. 

Anno  1 142.  Willielmus  Wintonienfis  epifcopus,  et  Apoftolicae 
Sedis  legatus,  holds  a council  at  London.  “ Eodem  anno  obiit 
44  Willielmus  Wintonienfis  praeful,  et  Henricus  fucceffit ; huic 
tl  vero  Henrico  Lucius  Papa  pallium  mifit,  volens  apud  Winto- 
is  ntam  novum  archiepifcopum  confiituere,  et  feptem  ei  epifcopos 
“ affignare.”  This  muft  be  falfe ; I lhall  put  it  as  Henry,  for 
it  can  Ire  no  other.  This  muft  be  determined  by  confulting  the 
Eccleftaftical  Hiftories.  See  Dugdale,  of  Glaftonbury.  Quxre, 
as  to  the  archbiflroprick,  what  were  the  feven  biihopricks  to  be  ? 
Matthew  Paris  himfelf  clears  up  this  matter. 

P.  74.  Was  by  when  Stephen  took  Henry’s  treafure.  And 
the  next  year,  viz-  anno  1136,  p.  76.  when  king  Henry’s  body 
being  brought  from  Caen  (Cadomum),  and  was  buried  at 
Reading,  in  an  abbey  of  his  own  foundation,  with  great  folem- 
nity  and  magnificence,  where  the  king  and  many  of  the  nobility 
were  prefent.  And  then  Henry  biihop  of  Winchefter  took  away 
the  hand  of  St.  James  from  the  abbey  of  Reading,  which  king 
Henry  had  fent  thither  in  the  year  11335  and  they  were  de- 
prived of  fo  considerable  a relick  till  the  time  of  king  Henry  II. 
This  feems  to  have  been  an  oppreflion,  and  done  by  means  of 
that  power  he  had  with  his  brother.  What  is  faid  before,  p. 
78,  of  his  holding-out  caftles  againft  Maud,  and  p.  79,  of  his 
holding  a council,  muft  be  either  meant  of  lorne  others,  or  elfe 
the  name  miftaken.  He  feems  to  have  ftood  for  the  rights  of 
the  Church,  even  againft  his  Brother,  p.  77.  See  Spelman’s 
Councils.  Goodwin’s  Annals,  of  this  Henry.  See  what  books 
concerning  the  Abbey  of  Clugny  and  its  famous  men. 

About  making  Henry  an  archbiflrop,  fee  Malmfbury's  treatife 
of  bifhops. 

Anno  1222.  The  Jews  had  their  misfortunes  in  the  iucceed- 
ing  reign,  which  was  that  of  king  Henry  the  Third  : for  he  de- 
ftgning  to  recover  his  dominions  in  France,  winch  had  been  loft 
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in  the  time  of  his  father,  laid,  in  the  year  113®,  fevere  burdens 
upon  the  Ecclefiafticks,  and  upon  the  city  of  London  ; fo  that 
the  Jews,  having  fome  companions  in  their  afflictions,  might  more 
calily  bear  the  payment  of  the  third  part  of  all  their  fubftance, 
towards  fo  necelfary  an  expedition. 

M.  Paris,  p.  314,  31,5.  In  a council  held  by  archbifflop 
Stephen  at  Canterbury,  anno  1222,  fays,  “ Quidam  Apoftata 
“ Judaeus,  faftus  ex  Chriftiano  Diaconus,  judicialiter  eft  punitus, 

« quern  Falco  flatim  arreptum  fufpendi  fecit.”  See  Lindwood  of 
this  Council.  Fox’s  Martyrs.  Fuller’s  Church  Iliftory.  This 
palFage  feemed  to  me  at  firft  to  be  unintelligible,  till,  looking 
into  Dr.  Watts’s  Adverfaria,  p.  316,1.  26,  where  he  fpeaks  of 
the  council  at  Oxon,  held  by  Stephen  Langton,  in  1222. 

M.  Paris,  p.  393,  gives  an  inftance  of  a charitable  work  for 
the  converfion  of  the  Jews  ; which  cannot  be  rightly  under- 
fiood  without  confulting  Dugdale’s  Monafticon  and  Stowe’s 
Survey  of  London.  See  Tanner’s  Notit.  Mon  aft.  See  if  there 
were  no  other  religious  houfes  founded  on  fuch  occalions  ; and 
what  were  their  Statutes,  either  here,  or  in  other  nations. 

But  the  Jews  may  feem  neither  to  have  deferved  this  or  any 
other  favour  from  the  Engliffi,  if  we  confider  the  barbarity  they 
were  about  to  pradtife  fome  few  years  afterwards.  P.  409,  king 
Henry  keeping  his  Chriftmas  at  Weftminfter,  in  the  year  1235, 
and  the  19  th  of  his  reign,  there  were  brought  thither  to  him 
feven  Jews,  who  had  ftolen  a boy  at  Norwich,  circumcifed  him, 
and  kept  him  privately  for  a whole  year,  with  an  intent  to  have 
crucified  him  at  their  PalFover.  They  were  convidted  of  the  fadt, 
and,  confeffing  it  in  the  king’s  prefence,  were  remanded  to  prifon, 
there  to  expedt  the  king’s  pleafure  as  to  their  punifhment. 

Such  a fadt  as  the  forementioned  could  not  but  incenfe  the 
people  againft  the  Jews,  p.  43 1 ; and  they  had  the  more  reafon 
to  be  afraid,  becaufe,  in  the  year  following,  there  was  a great 
deftrudtion  made  of  them  in  foreign  parts,  and  particularly  in 
Spain : fo  that,  upon  giving  a great  fum  of  money  to  the  king, 
they  purchafed  their  prefervation ; and  it  was  proclaimed  pub- 
licly, that  no  one  fhould  offer  them  any  violence  ot  injury. 

But  they  did  not  long  enjoy  this  quiet ; for  about  three  years 
afterwards,  Geoifry  Templar,  one  of  the  king’s  council,  impri- 
foned  and  tormented  them  ; and  laid  fuch  heavy  exadtions  upon 
them,  that  they  expedted  an  utter  extirpation.  At  laft,  after  many 
6 difficulties. 
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difficulties,  they  gave  the  third  part  of  their  ready  money,  debts, 
and  chattels,  that  they  might  gain  fome  refpitc  from  their  tpife- 
rles  and  prefent  ruin.  The  occafion  of  this  was  was  a murder 
which  they  had  privately  committed,  p.  489. 

In  the  year  following,  the  Jews  gave  a freffi  inftance  of  their 
vilfany : for  at  Norwich  they  had  got  another  boy,  and,  circum- 
cinng  him,  they  named  him  Jurinus,  and  kept  him  to  befacrificcd, 
in  contempt  of  Chrift  crucified.  But  the  father  of  the  child, 
making  diligent  fearch  after  him,  at  laft  difcovered  that  he  was 
hid  in  a Jew’s  chamber.  When  this  came  to  the  ears  of  William 
Poole,  bilhop  of  the  diocefe,  who  was  a very  prudent  circum- 
fpeft  perfon,  he,  with  other  perfons  of  quality  of  the  country, 
not  fuffering  fo  great  an  indignity  to  the  Chriftian  Religion  to 
go  unpuniffied,  feized  upon  all  the  Jews  that  were  in  the  city  ; 
and  when  they  would  have  ffieltered  themfelves  under  the  king’s 
authority,  the  bilhop  told  them,  “ That  thefe  things  appertained 
*■'  to  the  Church,  and  were  not  to  be  adjudged  in  the  King's 
“ court,  when  the  matter  in  queftion  was  concerning  Circum- 
“ cifion,  and  the  violation  of  the  Chriftian  faith.”  So  four  of 
she  Jews,  being  con v idled  of  the  forementioned  crime,  were 
drawn  to  their  execution  at  horfes’  tails,  and  afterwards  hanged 
upon  a gibbet. 

About  this  time,  and  for  fome  years  before,  the  Tartars  made 
a very  great  and  violent  irruption,  not  only  into  the  Eaft,  but 
likewife  into  Hungary  and  the  upper  parts  of  Germany,  and 
ilruck  terror  into  the  whole  Wellern  empire.  It  was  laid,  that  they 
were  Jews,  who  had  for  many  years  been  ffiut  up  in  the  Cafpian. 
mountains;  and  for  this  reafon,  the  Jews  of  thefe  Weftern  parts 
were  thought  to  favour  them.  It  is  faid,  that  the  Jews  pretended 
to  the  Chriftian  princes,  that  the  Tartars  had  fignified  to  them, 
that  they  had  their  original  from  the  lame  nation  ; and  that  they 
would  have  no  wine  but  that  which  came  from  their  own  bre- 
thren : fo  the  jews  faid,  they  had  now  an  opportunity  of  ridding 
the  world  of  fo  great  a plague  and  terror  as  thefe  Tartars  were 
to  them. 

Pope  Alexander  the  Sixth  was  fo  liberal  as  to  divide  the  whole 
undifeovered  world  between  the  kings  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 
Time  may  fee  another  emperor  in  Rome. 

In  Peru,  never  any  of  the  Ynca’s  fubje£ls  were  guilty  of  trea- 
£en.  All  that  was  got  in  their  wars  were  divided  into  three 
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■parts  : the  firft,  to  the  fervice  of  their  gods  ; the  fecond,  to  the 
king,  court,  and  nobles  ; and  the  third,  to  the  relief  of  die  com- 
mon people. 

When  there  were  no  wars  among  thofe  Indians,  the  people 
were  bufied  with  works  of  magnificence,  fuch  as  palaces  for 
their  viceroys,  and  large  ways  through  all  the  country,  which  ex- 
ceeded thofe  of  Rome  or  Egypt. 

The  Goths  feem  to  have  come  down  like  a deluge  ; not  but 
they  had  principles  of  honour  and  government,  and  have  laid  a 
foundation  for  glory.  The  Spaniards  have  their  blood  in  their 
veins ; than  whom  there  cannot  be  a braver  nation,  when  led  or 
encouraged  by  a gallant  prince : for,  not  to  mention  their  con- 
quefts  in  the  Weft  Indies,  I remember  to  have  read  in  an  old 
Author,  that,  when  Charles  the  Fifth  was  emperor,  the  Tranfyl- 
vanians,  in  fome  difficulty,  demanded  but  a few  natural  Spaniards 
(I  am  fure  the  number  did  not  amount  to  fifty)  to  be  their  con- 
dudtors  : fo  much  was  their  reputation  in  that  age. 

Add  to  this,  their  paffing  through  Sclavonia,  Thrace,  and 
Greece  (then  the  Roman  dominions),  and  Rome  itfelf,  under 
Alaric  the  Second,  who  left  his  conquefts  to  his  fon  Alfonfus, 
from  whofe  flock  the  kings  of  Spain  defeended. 

Theodoric  was  a prince  of  extraordinary  learning  and  valour  § 
infomuch  that  Italy,  which  before  was  made  a thorough-fare  to 
the  barbarous  nations,  and  quite  difordered  by  the  frequent  in- 
undations of  lull  and  rapine,  he  reduced  to  fuch  a peaceable  and 
fettled  government,  that  before  his  death  they  had  quite  loft  the 
memory  of  their  former  miferies  ; inftead  whereof,  a general  feli- 
city had  diffufed  itfelf  over  ail  the  country.  Such  cities  as  had 
been  before  defaced,  he  repaired,  ftrengthened,  and  beautified. 
In  his  wars,  he  was  vi&orious;  temperate  in  time  of  peace  j and,, 
in  his  private  carriage,  difereet  and  affable. 

A Parallel  between  Homer  and  Virgtl. 

Thus  much  I fay,  that  fometimes  I can  read  Homer  wi?k 
greater  pleafure  than  Virgil  5 and  fometimes  I read  Virgil  with 
more  delight  than  I can  Homer  ; that  is,  they  pieafe  me  accord- 
ing to  the  different  temper  of  mind  I am  in  when  I take  them  up. 
I can  read  Virgil  with  more  pleafure,  becaufe  I underftand  his 
language  beft ; I read  Homer  with  more  inftruciion,  becaufe  he 
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is  more  full  of  morality;  and  before  we  decide  between  them  m 
this,  we  mull  know  which  is  the  chiefeft  end  of  Poetry,  Profit 
or  Pleafure. — I would  not  be  thought  by  this  to  deprive  Virgil 
of  Morality  ; for  that  is  couched  under  his  Fable,  and  is  inter- 
fperfed  up  and  down  his  whole  Book  : nor  Homer  of  Pleafure  ; 
for  who  is  not  charmed  with  his  lofty  flights,  which  come  fo 
near  to  the  fpirit  of  the  infpired  Prophets  ? It  is  certain  that  he 
has  fo  many  of  them  infufed  in  his  works,  that  one  would  almoft 
imagine  he  had  read  and  transcribed  them.  And  who  is  not  de- 
lighted with  the  majefty  of  his  ftyle,  and  the  flowing  numbers  of 
his  verfe  ? It  is  certain  he  furpatles  Virgil  in  thefe,  as  much  as 
the  Greek  language  exceeds  the  Latin.  I fee  the  copioufnefs  of 
the  Greek,  and  the  feverity  of  the  Latin  : this  can  compound 
two  words  with  great  elegance  ; and  that  has  dialefls  (a  great 
advantage),  which  c.aufe  a rumbling  found,  give  a greater  licenfe, 
polifli  the  verfe  more,  and  is  more  expreflive  of  the  fenfe.-— No,  I 
do  not  do  this  ; this  were  to  abridge  them  both  of  one  of  the 
etfential  properties  of  Poetry,  and  to  contradict  a forementioned 
pofition.  In  ftiort,  I like  them  both,  I praife  them  both  ; I 
dare  not  fay  which  I like  better,  they  are  both  heft,  and  both  de- 
ferve  the  palm  ; and  whofoever  takes  it  from  the  head  of  Virgil, 
ro  fix  it  on  Homer’s,  does  both  an  injury,  which  both,  if  alive, 
would  difclaim ; by  afcribing  to  Plomer  more  than  he  really  de- 
ferves,  and  by  taking  from  Virgil  even  what  he  doth  deferve, 
that  is,  his  fliare.  And  fo  I conclude,  by  pronouncing  them  both 
the  great  Monarchs  of  Learning,  defiring  every  one  to  let  them 
reign  jointly  over  his  ftudies,  to  read  them  both  at  once,  and  letr 
one  ferve  as  a comment  to  the  other. 

Thofe  Gentlemen  who  only  equal  the  iEneid  to  the  Iliad  do 
unawares  make  Virgil  inferior  to  Homer  ; for,  if  Homer  wrote 
Lift,  and  in  a barbarous  age,  and  yet  is  equal  to  Virgil,  who  had 
the  Wits  of  Auguftus’s  Court  to  conyerfe  with  and  coniult,  to 
read  and  corre£t  his  writings ; if  Homer  has  written  as  well, 
Without  any  advantage,  as  Virgil  has,  who  had  Ariftotle,  Lon- 
ginus, Dionyfius  Halicarnaflenfis,  and  Horace,  and  all  the  antient 
Commentators  and  Critics  to  confult,  who  had  even  Homer’s 
beauties  to  imitate  and  Homer’s  faults  to  fhun,  and  had  all  the 
advantages  that  he  could  defire,  with  riches,  and  a retired  eafy 
life ; if,  I fay,  Homer  has  performed  all  this  ; we  mult  of  ne- 
ceffity  conclude,  that  Homer  had  a greater  genius  and  a deeper 
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judgement,  and  consequently  was  a greater  man and  that  who- 
ever is  in  love  with  Virgil  muft  be  ravifiied  with  Homer,  the 
King  of  Poets. 

Homer  and  Virgil  Sometimes  feem  to  flag,  to  fome  who  can- 
not comprehend  them ; but,  like  the  fun  when  eclipfed,  they 
lofe  nothing  of  their  light ; it  is  only  the  clouds  of  our  igno- 
rance that  interpofe,  and  hinder  our  fight. 

Manners  are  what  diilinguifh  the  quality,  and  charafterize  the 
inclinations,  of  tliofe  who  aft  : now  Homer  has  fucceeded  very 
well  in  the  manners  which  he  has  afcribed  to  his  men,  hut  failed 
in  thofe  he  gave  to  the  gods.  What  can  the  reafon  be,  but  that 
he  ftudied  the  nature  of  the  gods  with  lefs  attention  than  he 
did  that  of  man?  that  he  knew  the  men  better  than  his  gods, 
becaufe  he  was  more  converfant  with  earthly  things  than  with 
celeftiai?  Nor  is  Ariftotle’s  juftification  of  him  fufficient.  He 
fays,  Homer,  in  his  characters  of  the  gods,  followed  the  fayings 
of  former  Poets  ; and  the  current  reports  for  this  make  him  coun- 
tenance what  he  mull  know  to  be  abfurd,  from  the  light  of  nature. 
Mr.  Dacier’s  is  better,  but  that  is  far  from  exculing  him.  That  of 
Longinus  is  indeed  a witty  one  ; but  not  to  be  valued,  becaufe 
it  is  a weak  one.  _ Betides,  wit,  like  truth,  is  not  to  be  fpoken  at 
all  times : for  who  can  chufe  but  pity  to  fee  a dying  hero  mx- 
ferably  witty  ? He  that  is  witty  indead  of  being  judicious  in 
deputations,  is  at  bed  but  a witty  fool.  Good  Latin  is  not  much 
expefted  then;  fo  neither  is  wit : it  is  enough  if  there  be  good' 
■ fenfe,  and  words  proper  for  the  thoughts. 

As  the  charafters  of  his  Gods  are  all  blameahle,  fo  is  the  cha- 
rafter  of  Therlkes.  I mean  not  that  he  has  not  drawn  his 
pifture  true,  and  hit  upon  the  true  features ; but  that  it  is  wrong- 
ly brought  in.  Gods  ! who  can  bear  a Buffoon  in  company  with 
Neftor?  We  expeft  the  honey  dropping  from  the  mouth  of  this 
reverend  old  man,  and  are  plagued  with  farce  and  jeft.  Who 
can  bear  a Merry  Andrew  among  deliberating  Statefmen  ? a 
Therfites  in  an  Epopoeia  ? Monflrous  i-nconfiftency  i He  that  can 
bear  this,  may  bear  the  ridiculous  abfurdity  of  a Tragi -comedy. 
But  that  is  not  all,  a God  muft  be  a laughing-flock  too  ; there 
muft  be  a Vulcan  among  his  deities  ; as  if  the  Gods  were  to  be 
made  a jeft  on.  It  is  true,  we  may  laugh  at  them ; but  Komer 
could  not  without  a crime,  becaufe  he  thought  his  religion  as 
pare  and  unfpotted  as  we  do  ours.  And  therefore  it  is  as  great 
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a crime  in  him  to  laugh  at  his  Gods,  as  it  would  be  in  us  t# 
laugh  at  ours. 

Befides,  Homer  has  offended  againft  other  arts,  as  Phyfick, 
which  Virgil  has  not  done.  But  Virgil,  in  the  Tenth  iEneid, 
brings  in  Mezentius  comparing  himfelf  with  an  horfe  in  thef® 
words,  “ Phoebe,  diu  fi  qua,  &c.”  This  is  a fine  refleftion,  with- 
out doubt ; but  I know  not  wherefore  he  attributed  this  to  an 
horfe.  This  is  one  call  away,  and  fquandered.  But  he  followed 
Homer  in  this,  lib.  viii.  185.  where  Heftor  encourages  his 
Horfes,  Xanthus,  &c. 

Virgil’s  work  is  like  the  organ  which  Trapp  fpeaks  of. 
Virgil  had  a truer  idea  of  the  gods  than  Homer. 

Many  great  men  hand  up,  and  vouch  for  their  reputations  ; but 
not  one,  as  I know  of,  condemn  either  of  them,  except  Zoilus. 

Homer’s  grand  moral  is  of  more  frequent  application  and  ufe. 
Every  age  almoft  is  big  with  the  dcftruflion  of  ftates,  whofe 
prime  minifters  have  difagreed ; but  when  do  we  fee  a time 
wherein  Virgil’s  can  be  of  ufe  ? I will  not  deny  but  fuch  a time 
may  pofhbly  happen  ; but  furely  Homer’s  has,  is,  and  ever  will 
be.  Again,  Virgil  has  been  of  no  ufe  but  to  his  own  nation : 
for  when  do  we  fee  a Commonwealth  changed  into  a Monarchy  ? 
and  Virgil’s  can  be  of  no  ufe  till  this  is  done.  Such  a change 
may  be.  But  Homer’s  muft,  if  pride  or  ambition,  if  ralhnefs  or 
a luff:  of  fuperiority,  inhabit  the  firff:  officers  of  kingdoms  ; and 
which  crimes,  I think,  will  never  depart  from  them.  I have 
faid,  Virgil’s  moral  is  of  no  advantage  but  to  his  own  country* 
which  cannot  be  faid  of  Homer’s  ; for  that  affects  every  kingdom 
of  the  world,  whether  confidered  by  itfelf,  or  in  conjunftion 
with  its  allies.  It  affefts  likewife  every  great  family,  whofe 
branches  are  to  purfue  the  fame  interefts.  Kingdoms  allied  are 
advifed  by  this  to  maintain  a fair  correl'pondenee  with  one  an- 
other ; a feparate  one,  to  live  in  unity  with  itfelf.  And  all  the 
branches  of  a numerous  family  are  taught  to  agree  together,  left 
any  defigning  enemy  foment  their  divifions,  and  fo  overthrow 
their  houfe. 

As  Homer  is  more  extenffve,  fo  is  he  more  durable.  I mean, 
not  as  to  the  Poem,  for  both  will  live  till  all  things  die ; but  in 
Ins  chief  Moral,  which  is  the  only  thing  I am  talking  of,  and  in- 
tend at  prefent.  I faid,  Virgil’s  is  of  no  ufe  but  to  his  own 
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land  ; nor  is  it  to  that  at  this  jun&ure  ; but  Homer’s  does  : for 
the  hate  of  government  for  which  Virgil  calculated  his  Moral 
is  'annihilated,  or,  which  is  all  one,  moulded  into  a different 
form.  And  this  ffiews,  I think,  the  infufficiency  of  Virgil’s,  and 
the  great  perfettion  of  the  other’s,  Moral  : for  Homer’s  does 
good  even  now  to  his  own  country,  although  it  has  undergone 
as  many  variations  in  its  government  as  ever  Rome  did ; and 
even  to  Rome  itfelf.  And  the  reafon  is,  Virgil’s  relates  only  to 
a Hate  changed  from  a Republiek  to  a Monarchy  ; and  Homer’s 
to  all  : whether  they  he  Ariftocracies,  or  Democracies,  or 
Monarchies ; and  whether  the  Monarchies  be  Eleftive  or  Here- 
ditary ; it  is  all  the  fame,  though  every  flate  receives  a new  face 
every  century. 

But  here  it  is  urged,  agalnft  the  extenfivenefs  of  Homer’s 
Moral,  that  his  language  is  known  not  to  many,  which  Virgil’s 
is  ; and  confequently  cannot  be  of  inflruftion  to  fo  great  a num- 
ber of  people  as  Virgil’s.  But  this  avails  not : it  is  true,  this  is 
good  fortune  for  Virgil ; it  does  him  good,  but  it  does  Homer 
ho  harm.  I dare  confidently  affirm,  that,  though  Homer’s  lan- 
guage is  not  known  to  fo  many  people,  yet  it  is  to  as  many  na- 
tions, cities,  or  countries,  as  Virgil’s  is : that  though  it  is  not 
known  to  innumerable  multitudes,  yet  it  is  known  to  a fufficient 
hurhber ; and  herein  Homer  is  like  the  Bible  in  Popiffi  coun- 
tries, which  is  with-held  from  the  Vulgar,  and  only  vouchfafed 
to  a fmall  number  of  learned  men.  I would  not  here  be  thought 
to  approve  of  Homer’s  or  the  Bible’s  being  with-held  : no ; I 
only  wifh  there  were  more  learned,  that  they  might  be  fpread 
into  more  hands  : for,  as  matter  may  be  divided  for  millions  of 
years,  and  yet  remain  fufficient  to  divide  on  to  all  eternity ; fo 
thefe  may  be  fcattered  among  innumerable  numbers,  and  the 
farther  they  are  diffufed,  Hill  the  finer  they  will  prove. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  you  will  find  Virgil’s  a temporary 
Moral,  Homer’s  eternal-,  Virgil’s  has  been,  Homer’s  is  Hill,  a 
good  one ; Virgil’s  may  be  fo  again,  Homer’s  cannot  be  other- 
wife  ; Virgil’s  Moral  is  fuperlative,  Homer’s  is  one  in  practice  - 
Virgil’s  amufes,  Homer’s  delights  and  profits. 

As  much  as  pious  Chriftians  adore  the  Holy  Scriptures,  fo 
much  do  learned  men  admire  Homer  and  Virgil.  The  Old  and 
New  Teftaments  contain  in  them  all  that  can  make  one  good ; 
the  Iliad  and  the  JEneid,  all  that  can  make  a man  learned  and 
Vox..  I.  T polite. 
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polite.  And  therefore,  in  refpeCI  of  men,  it  is  full  as  dangerous 
to  attempt  any  thing  againft  thefe  two  Poets,  as  againft  the 
Oracles  of  God.  Ye  know  the  fates  of  Hobbes  n and  Zoilus  ; 
one  is  ftigmatized  for  an  Atheift,  the  other  for  a Blockhead. 
Nay,  I believe,  it  would  not  be  more  dangerous  (for  now  itpafles 
for  wit)  to  burlefque  the  Bible ; but  it  is  confounded  flupidity 
to  carp  at  thefe . 

But  metlrinks  I hear  one  fay,  why  then  do  I carp  at  Homer 
to-day?  mud  not  I expecl  to  lofe  my  reputation?  No  ; I hope 
not  : neceffity  obliges  me  to  it ; I am  commanded,  and  I muft 
obey.  And  here  I promife,  that  whatever  is  faid  againft  him  in 
this  Treatife  ftiall,  after  I have  done  (for  I come  not  to  do  a wil- 
ful murder  on  his  fame),  be  wholly  difannulled ; and  I will 
own,  that  it  is  not  Homer  dreams,  but  I that  nod. 

Thus  the  opponent  in  our  fchools,  when  pricked  to  difpute, 
argues  as  ftiffly  againft  the  tenets  of  the  Gofpel,  as  his  refpon- 
dent  does  for  them ; is  as  folicitous  to  find  out  flaws  and  contra- 
dictions, and  then  to  urge  and  prove  them,  as  his  antagonift  is  to 
aniwer  and  confound  him ; and  yet  is  never  efteemed  a worfe 
Chriftian  : for  he  believes  nothing  he  allerts,  and  is  ready  at  any 
time  to  take  the  contrary  part,  and  to  contradict  and  confute 
whatever  he  faid  before. 

In  examining  thefe  two  great  Poets  then,  I fhall  begin  with 
the  Fables  of  each  firft,  becaufe  the  Fable  produces  the  Manners, 
idly,  With  the  Manners,  which  produce  the  Sentiments.  3 dly. 
With  the  Sentiments,  becaufe  they  produce  the  Language. 
4thly,  With  the  Language,  which  obtains  the  laft  place,  becaufe 
a Poem  may  be  perfeCt  without  the  help  of  it.  I lhall  fhew  how 
the  one  gets  or  lofes  of  the  other,  under  all  the  heads,  and  fo 
conclude.  But,  to  manage  this  rightly,  I think  it  neceffary  to 
feparate  their  parts,  and  to  define  them  all. 

Firft,  then,  for  the  Fable  ; which  Ariftotle  defines,  by  calling  it 
“ the  conftitution  of  things.”  This  contains  the  plot,  and  the 
unraveling ; the  plot  comprehends  all  the  obftacles  which  tra- 
verfe  the  defigns  of  the  principal  perfon  or  perfons.  The  un- 
raveling is  all  that  is  from  the  change  to  the  end.  And,  as  truth 
muft  be  the  foundation  of  the  Fable,  and  fiClion  make  the  ac- 
somplifliment,  I lhall  confider  their  Fables  as  they  contain  a 


a See  vol,  II.  p.  14a. 
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mixture  of  truth  and  fiction.  X Iball  examine,  likewife,  as  they 
contain  the  Admirable  and  Probable.  The  Admirable  is  all 
that  is  againft  the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature ; the  Probable  is 
whatever  fuits  with  common  opinion.  I lhall  fhew  whether  they 
be  fimple  or  compound,  intricate  or  moral,  or  paffionate  and 
pathetic.  I lhall  confider  their  unities  of  action  and  time  ; for  an 
Epic  Poem  has  no  unity  of  place,  it  not  being  Aftive,  as  T ragedy, 
but  Narrative  ; that  is,  delivered  by  the  Poet,  not  by  the  month  of 
Aftors:  though  there  are  fometimes  Narrations  in  Tragedies 
too,  and  Aftive  Speeches  in  the  Epoposia ; but  thefe  are  feldom. 
And,  after  all,  I intend  to  obferve  the  Epifodes  and  Machines. 

In  a Poem  (as  has  been  intimated)  the  fubjeft  and  defign  ought 
to  obtain  the  firft  place. 

The  Defign  confifts  of  two  parts  ; of  truth  and  fiftion  inter- 
mixed. Truth  is  the  foundation,  and  fiftion  makes  the  accorn- 
plifhment. 

The  Defign,  or  Fable,  is  fimple  or  compound  : the  fimple  has 
no  change  of  fortune;  the  compound  has,  either  from  good  to 
bad,  or  from  bad  to  good.  And  this  is  preferable  to  the  fimple, 
becaufe  it  has  more  variety  in  it. 

Fable  is  eifential  to  Poetry ; and,  befides  the  two  parts  already 
mentioned,  that  compofe  it,  it  muft  yet  have  two  qualities,  to  be 
perfeft : it  muft  be  Admirable,  and  it  muft  be  Probable.  The 
Admirable  is  (as  has  been  faid)  all  that  which  is  againft  the  or- 
dinary courfe  of  nature ; the  Probable  is,  whatever  fait  with 
common  opinion. 

The  Manners  in  a Poem  have  the  fecond  place,  viz.  the  next 
to  the  Plot,  and  are  the  caufes  of  the  Aft  ion. 

Thoughts  and  Sentiments  obtain  the  third  place.  Thefe  are 
properly  the  expreffions  of  the  Manners,  as  words  are  the  ex- 
preffionsofthe  Thoughts;  and  their  office,  fays  Ariftotle,  is  to 
approve  or  diflike ; to  ftir  or  to  calm  the  paffions  j to  magnify  or 
diminifh  things. 

The  laft  part  iS  the  Expreffion,  and  whatever  regards  the  Lan- 
guage ; and  it  muft  have  five  qualities  to  take,  viz.  apt,  clears 
natural,  fplendid , numerous. 

An  Heroic  Poem  is  the  Imitation  of  an  Heroic  Aftion  r is 
muft  be  one,  and  fimple-,  true , or  what  paiTes  for  true,  and  it 
muft  be  happy,  commendable,  and  entire 

• Eapin  on  Homer,  vol,  II,  p,  i$6, 
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The  Action  mu  ft  neither  be  too  vaft,  nor  too  much  limited. 

There  mull:  be  a fimple  and  fcrupulous  unity  of  Aftion. 

I take  the  pleafure  of  Poetry  to  be  the  profit,  as  the  gilding  is 
to  the  pill:  this  makes  it  go  down;  for  men  that  would  not 
mind  their  profit  yet  purfue  their  pleafure,  as  children  would  not 
fwallow  the  pill,  though  it  is  that  which  cures  them,  if  it  was  not 
gilded  P. 

Homer  and  Virgil  chafte  as  Veftals,  and  virtuous  as  Philo- 
fophers  ‘3. 

Rapin  affirms  r,  that  no  man,  befides  Virgil  and  Homer,  had 
the  difcretion  to  leave  a thing  when  it  was  well.  And  in  his 
comparifon  of  Homer  and  Virgil s,  he  affeits  Homer  to  be  re- 
dundant, and  to  carry  things  too  far. 

He  fays  likewife  c,  that  the  moll:  judicious,  the  moft  admirable, 
the  moft  perfeft,  defign  of  all  antiquity  is  that  of  Virgil  in  the 
ALneid.  All  is  great  and  noble,  all  proportionable  to  the  fub- 
je£t,  which  is  the  eftabliffiment  of  the  empire  of  Rome  ; to  the 
Hero,  who  is  .Eneas ; to,,  the  glory  of  Auguftus  and  the  Ro- 
mans, for  whom  it  was  compofed.  Nothing  is  weak  or  defective 
in  the  execution;  all  there  is  happy,  all  is  juft,  all  is  perfedf. 

Yet  Homer  and  Virgil  offend  againft  probability.  Thus 
Homer  makes  Stentor’s  voice  louder  than  that  of  fifty  men  ; and 
Virgil  makes  a bough  of  gold  to  grow  on  a tree  u. 

But  Homer  fometimes  offends  (according  to  Longinus)  againft 
the  manners.  He  makes  the  Gods  (contrary  to  their  character) 
obnoxious  to  wounds,  adulteries,  and  hatred  w. 

Great  Poetry,  fuch  as  Epic  Poetry,  muft  be  animated  and  fuf- 
tained  by  great  thoughts  and  great  fentiments  : but  Homer  is 
knv  on  high  fubje£ts,  and  confequently  faulty.  A grave  Poem 
ought  to  be  grave  and  ferious ; but  Homer  degenerates  into  Bur- 
lefque  x : and  Homer’s  battles  are  liable  to  cenfure. 

Of  Didactic  Discourses. 

Dida£Hc  Difcourfes  are  maxims  and  general  propofitions, 
which  contain  knov/n  truths,  and  are  only  applied  in  the  Play, 

p P.  138.  Rapin  on  Poetry,  p.  *36,  &c. 

q Fracaftorius,  Syphilis,  vol.  II.  p.  148. 

r Vol.  II.  p.  149.  s In  the  Firft  Volume,  1 Vpl.  II.  p.  152. 

u P.  157.  . w P.  1 £3-  x P.62. 
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Recording  as  the  fubjeft  will  allow;  tending  more  to  inftrudt 
the  audience  in  the  rules  of  morality,  than  to  explain  any  part  of 
the  intrigue  on  foot. 

There  are  two  forts,  Phylical  and  Moral  ones.  . The  Phyfical 
make  a defeription  of  the  nature,  qualities,  or  efiedts,  of  any 
thing,  without  diftindiion ; whether  natural,  or  fupernatural,  or 
artificial  compounds.  The  Moral  contain  all  maxims  of  Reli- 
gion, or  Politicks,  or  Oeconomicks,  or  all  inftrudfions  that  regard 
human  life. 

Thefe  Didadtics  are  in  themfelves  unfit  for  the  Stage,  hecaufe 
they  are  only  inftrudtive  to  the  mind,  and  not  moving  to  the 
heart ; but  may  be  brought  on  the  Stage,  if  they  are  brought  in 
a pathetic  manner,  as  Sophocles’s  are.  Hence  the  pedantic  cha- 
radter  of  a Governor,  or  Dodtor,  is  difguftful  to  the  audience. 
Thefe  often  give  advice  in  the  midft  of  the  moft  violent  paffions ; 
which  is  not  the  time,  nor  the  Stage  the  proper  place,  for  thefe 
inftrudtions. 

This  fort  of  deliberations  ought  to  be  great,  noble,  and  extra- 
ordinarily uncommon  ; fuch  as  Auguftus’s,  when  he  deliberated 
whether  he  lhould  lay  down  or  keep  the  feeptre. 

The  motive  that  brings  them  upon  the  Stage  ought  to  be  ne- 
ceffary  and  urgent ; not  only  in  the  perfon  deliberating,  but  in 
relation  to  all  the  perfons  concerned  in  the  action. 

Thefe  deliberations  muft  be  upheld  by  ftrong  fenfe  and  reafon- 
ing,  becaufe  they  are  incapable  of  any  great  figures. 

We  muft  not  bring  in  thefe  deliberations  when  the  Stage  is  in 
the  heat  of  adlion  and  in  the  depth  of  intrigues,  becaufe  they 
cool  the  Stage,  and  defeat  the  expedlation  of  the  audience  : nor 
in  the  beginning,  becaufe  then  there  has  not  been  any  paffion 
agitated  which  might  produce  them  ; but  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fecond  or  third  adt,  that  they  may  have  fome  foundation  upon 
what  is  already  done,  and  fome  influence  upon  what  remains  to  do. 

Thefe  deliberations  ought  not  to  be  made  all  in  a breath,  with- 
out interruption  from  fome  of  the  counfellors,  for  that  gives 
warmth  to  the  coolnefs  of  the  ftage  : and,  above  all,  they  ought 
to  be  Ihort ; for,  being  void  of  figures,  they  will  be  tedious ; but 
yet  I would  have  the  Poet  bring  in  Apoftrophes,  Profopceias, 
Hypotipofes,  & c. ; in  doing  wliieh,  he  muft  ufe  much  art,  figures 
not  regularly  entering  into  deliberation  of  the  Play,  whether  at 
the  opening  of  the  ftage,  or  in  the  courfe  of  the  adlion;  but  ab- 
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folutely  infupportable  towards  the  cataftrophe,  becaufe  then  the 
fpeCtators  are  impatient  to  know  how  the  intrigue  turns,  and  are 
difpofed  to  give  out.  But  a Narration  at  the  opening  of  the 
ftage  may  be  longer  than  any  where  elfe,  for  then  the  Spectator  is 
ftrefh.  Every  Narration  ought  to  quicken  the  ftage,  and  lay 
the  foundation  of  fome  new  paffion  ; to  obtain  which,  it  muft  be 
fhort,  pithy,  and  full  of  life  and  warmth. 

A Narration  may  be  made  two  ways,  either  piece-meal,  or  all 
at  once.  The  ftrft  is  the  praCtice  of  the  beft  Poets,  and  is  the 
heft,  becaufe  it  leaves  the  Spectators  in  expectation  of  fome  no- 
velty. Thefe  Narrations  may  be  made  by  feveral  perfons,  and  at 
different  times.  As  thus : when  he  that  tells  it  knows  not  the 
whole  ftory ; or  when  part  of  it  is  not  yet  come  to  pafs ; or 
when  he  is  interrupted  by  fome  one,  though  this  muft  be  done 
with  art. 

And  Narrations  may  likewife  be  divided  into  fimple  and  pathetic. 
The  firft  delivers  the  bare  tale ; the  fecond  exaggerates  the  cir- 
eumftances  of  the  adventure.  The  ftrft  ought  always  to  be  Ihort  5 
this  is  often  necefiary,  as  when  Narrations  may  be  made  in  other 
parts  } but  it  is  dangerous  to  ufe  them  in  the  fourth  ACl ; for 
you  hazard  difcovering  the  cataftrophe,  which  is  near,  or  leaving 
the  Spectators  in  obfcurity,  by  delaying  it  fo  long. 

A Narration  ferves  to  make  clear  and  intelligible, 'or  to  adorn, 
the  Dramatic  Poem  ; and  therefore  they  ftiould  not  be  obfcure, 
and.  loaded  with  circumftances  difficult  for  the  audience  to  retain 
diftinCtly  5 fuch  are  genealogical  ones : or  with  a great  number 
of  names,  or  a chain  of  aClions  embroiled  one  with  another. 

And  Narrations  are  tedious  and  faulty,  if  they  do  not  contain 
things  neceffary  or  agreeable  ; if  tlrey  are  made  with  weak  and 
faint  expreffions ; and  jf  they  be  too  long. 

The  length  of  Narrations  may  be  diftinguifhed  into  two  forts. 
The  firft  is,  when  a Narration  is  filled  with  too  many  incidents 
and  names  of  perfons  or  places.  The  fecond  is,  when  it  contains 
too  many  words  ; as  when  the  circumftances  of  an  aClion  are  too 
much  exaggerated,  and  particularized  in  minute  and  infignificant 
things ; as  when  the  expreffions  are  too  full  of  Epithets,  Ad- 
verbs, and  other  unneceflary  terms,  with  repetitions  of  the  fame 
jibing,  though  in  a different  way. 
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H E Works  of  thefe  Authors  are,  as  it  were,  the  fchool,  or 


A place  of  exercife,  in  which  fuch  young  beginners  as  would 
eftablifh  their  future  aftions  upon  the  moll  neceflary  and  univerfal 
foundations  Ihould  pra&ife  and  improve  themfelves  before  they 
enter  into  the  more  abftrufe  ftudy  of  Political  Learning. 

For  there,  diftinftly  and  at  large,  they  may  find  all  thofe  things 
treated  of,  which  concern  the  fundamental  and  common  princi- 
ples of  human  fociety ; the  regular  kinds  of  common-weals,  or 
their  feveral  depravations ; the  laws  and  inftitutes  of  govern- 
ment by  the  people,  or  Democracy ; by  the  nobility,  or  Arifto- 
cracy;  by  a iingle  perfon,  or  Monarchy;  the  rife,  increafe, 
change,  and  fall,  of  empires ; the  mutual  offices  of  Prince  and 
Subjefts  ; the  rights  of  Peace  and  War;  the  choice  of  Ma- 
giftrates  ; the  levying  of  Taxes : and  many  other  things,  whofe 
ferious  confideration  is  requifite  to  fortify  the  minds  of  fuch  per- 
fons  as  defire  to  be  converfant  in  the  adminiftration  of  public 
affairs.  They  who  are  fully  inftrufted  and  grounded  in  thefe 
precepts,  if  they  would  make  any  farther  progrefs,  and  furmount 
fuch  other  difficulties  as  will  occur  in  this  fort  of  learning, 
ffiould  frame  to  themfelves  fome  general  heads,  or  common- 
places, under  which  they  may  range  the  feveral  matters  dif- 
perfed  amidft  a confufed  and  incredible  number  of  Authors  which 
treat  on  that  fubjefr. 

Treaties  and  Leagues  made  with  neighbouring  powers,  are 
Jikewife  of  the  greateft  moment  to  perfons  who  ftudy  Politicks ; 
for  they  cannot  but  be  efteemed  very  wholefome  and  neceffary  for 
the  benefit  of  commonwealths  and  princes  ; whether  made  to  re- 
pel the  invafion  of  an  enemy,  for  prefervation  of  trade  and  com- 

y A fet  of  books  which  treat  of  the  rife  and  fall  and  policy  of  ftates. 
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snerce,  or  any  other  urgent  occafion.  I muft  confefs  myfelf  to 
be  much  troubled  and  concerned,  that  I cannot  enumerate  all 
thofe  Authors  who  may  have  enlarged  more  confiderably  ijf 
this  head  ; but  I well  remember  that  there  are  many  things  in  uie 
Works  of  Le  Brun  z,  which  may  be  ufeful  in  that  matter  ; and 
that,  amongft  the  Politicians,  there  is  a Book  of  Johannes  Boterus, 
intituled,  “ La  Lega,  or  the  League,  &c.” 

z Antony  Le  firun,  an  ambaffador  of  Spain,  famous  for  his  {kill  as  a 
negotiator.  He  Was  born  at  Dole  in  1600,  and  died  at  The  Hague  i» 
3654.  He  is  ftyled  by  Balzac  “ the  Demolthenes  of  Dale.” 
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Bifhop  WILKINS’  S 3 World  In  the  Moon. 

IT  was  infcribed  by  Mercurius  Britannicus  to  that  worthy  and 
noble  Lord  Henry  Earl  of  Huntingdon.  One  Mr.  William 
Knight  was  the  Publilher  of  it,  who  tells  us  in  his  Preface,  that 
the  reader,  without  the  danger  of  waves,  tempefts,  or  the  fear  of 
want  or  fhipwreck,  is  condufted  fafe  to  a new  World ; which,  if 
confidered  as  to  the  largenefs  of  the  country,  the  fituation  of 
the  provinces,  the  habits,  manners,  and  inclinations  of  the  peo- 
ple, appears  fo  like  the  old  one , that  you  might  doubt  at  firft, 
whether  it  be  another,  or  the  fame.  It  might  be  imagined  that 
the  world  in  its  old  age  had  produced  an  offspring  entirely  re- 
fembling  itfelf : for,  as  the  Poet  fays, 

“ ’Tis  from  the  genial  moifture  in  the  root, 

“ That  verdant  buds  proceed,  and  juicy  fruit. 

“ So  in  their  feed  fathers  to  fons  tranfmit 
“ Their  vigorous  ftrength  and  more  prevailing  wit.* 

But  that  the  World,  which  is  not  only  fixty  but  fix  thoufand  years 
old,  fhould  procreate,  is  a thing  beyond  all  philofophy  and  rea- 
fon  : for,  had  it  been  endued  with  that  power,  the  number  of 
younger  Worlds  had  been  fo  great  by  this  time,  that  Alexander 
would  have  been  fo  far  from  wanting  them , that  they  would  rather 
have  wanted  Alexanders  to  conquer  them.  I am  therefore  more 
eafily  induced  to  think,  that  the  World  here  defcribed  is  that 
mentioned  by  the  Platonifts,  which  the  Ancients  called  the  Invi- 
fible  and  the  Ideal  World,  which  has  lain  hid  fo  long  till  ex- 
pofed  to  the  fight  by  the  help  of  this  Magic  Artifice.  And  yet  it 

a See  an  account  of  this  Prelate,  vol.  II.  p.  168. — The  title  of  the 
Book  here  meant  was,  “ The  Difcovery  of  a new  World ; or,  a Difcourfe 
“ tending  to  prove  that  it  is  probable  there  may  be  another  World  in  the 
* Moon  j with  a Difcourfe  concernimg  the  Poffibility  of  a Paffage  thi- 
*(  sher,  1538.”  Svo,  It  was  written  when  he  was  only  24  years  old. 
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had  ftill  remained  under  that  darknefs,  if  the  Author  had  had  his 
own  defire : for  he,  having  taken  his  farewell  of  all  thofe  philo- 
logical ftudies,  in  which  he  had  been  an  exquifite  matter,  and 
given  himfelf  wholly  up  to  the  contemplation  of  Theology,  re- 
i'olved  to  fupprefs  all  his  former  compotttions  which  did  not  tend 
to  that  fubjettt.  In  this  refolution  he  always  firmly  perfifted; 
and  therefore  the  Publifher  complains  of  any  breach  of  friend fh ip 
that  he  may  feem  to  have  made  ; and  defires  the  Reader,  if  he  is 
pleafed  or  inftru&ed  by  this  Book,  to  become  interceflbr  with  the 
Author  for  his  pardon. 
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